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...  Before  They  start! 


Foreign  News  Service 

CHIGAGQ  BAIlirNEWS 
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How  do  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  correspondents  become  experts  in  foreign 
relations?  How  do  they  familiarize  themselves  with  foreign  mentalities,  with  foreign 
twists  and  tendencies  .  .  .  with  foreign  problems? 


The  answer  is  that  they  learn  languages  and  study  the 
foreign  peoples  .  .  .  before  they  write  about  them. 


Phillips  Talbot,  newly  appointed  correspondent  in  Asia 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  typically  illustrates  this  spe¬ 
cialized  make-ready:  Graduated  in  1936  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Talbot  put  in  two  years  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  In  1938,  he  was  selected  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs — first 
stop  England.  There,  he  did  special  work  at  the  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies,  University  of  London. 


A  year  in  London — then  two  years  in 
India,  studying  first  at  a  Moslem  Univer¬ 
sity,  later  at  a  Hindu  University.  Having 
mastered  the  Urdu  language,  he  went 
Into  the  villages  of  Northern  India,  prob¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  problems,  studying 
the  social  jigsaw  that  is  India. 

Then  war  came,  and  Talbot  entered  the 
Navy.  In  1941,  he  was  commissioned  at 
Manila  in  Naval  Reserve.  He  served  in 
Singapore.  Was  Naval  Liaison  Officer  in 
Bombay  (1941-43).  Became  Assistant 


Phillips  Talbot 
Assignment  Asia 


Naval  Attache  in  Chungking  (1943-45) 
with  rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 


In  Chungking,  he  learned  Chinese  politics 
from  the  inside,  and  began  the  study  of 
the  Chinese  language. 


Today,  Phillips  Talbot  Is  ready  for  his 
cherished  career.  The  chips  are  down. 
The  cub  reporter  of  1936  is  the  foreign 
correspondent  of  1946 — first  assignment 
Asia!  Watch  for  Phillips  Talbot's  inti¬ 
mate,  fact-searching  dispatches  .  .  .  filed 
exclusively  through  the 


Theater  of  the  Sky  is  Hayden  Planetarium  where  ihii 
great  projector  throws  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  nigltr 
sky  on  a  75  foot  dome.  Sky  shows  illustrate  the  end^ 
of  the  world;  rocket  you  on  a  trip  to  the  mooi^, 
place  you  under  the  skies  of  Galilee  at  the  fir4 
Christmas.  New  York's  Planetarium  also  features  edii. 
bits  such  as  Northern  Lights,  Meteor  Shows,  Rainbows,. 
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The  War  Department’s  an* 
nouncement  of  demobilization  de* 
lays  touched  off  a  series  of 
spontaneous  demonstrations  by 
indignant  soldiers  all  over  the 
world.  In  Korea  the  troops  held 
an  orderly  meeting  at  which  Lt. 
General  Hodge  gave  a  45  minute 
talk,  presenting  views,  answering 
questions,  and  seeking  reactions. 
At  the  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
send  an  open  letter  to  Congress  in 
the  form  of  a  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment.  Voluntary  contributions 
poured  in,  and  two  days  later  the 
message  was  on  its  way  to  an 
American  advertising  agent. 

Spokesman  for  the  soldiers 
in  Korea  was  a  public  relations 
sergeant.  He  sent  the  copy  to  the 
agency  and  ^dded  instructions  on 
the  media  desired.  “We  want  the 
ad  run  in  two  mediums,”  he  wrote. 


“at  once  .  .  .  without  the  loss  of 
one  imnecessary  day.  The  first 
medium,  and  by  far  the  more  im> 
portant  from  our  standpoint,  is 
The  Washington  Post.  We  want 
a  full-page  in  that  paper  for  sure.” 
Then  he  added  instructions  for  a 
New  York  paper:  “As  much  as  we 
can  get  after  The  Post  cost  has 
been  covered  .  .  .  the  cost  figures 
may  be  out  of  line  so  I  will  put  it 
this  way — full  page  in  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  regardless  of  cost,” 
with  as  much  space  as  they  could 
buy  in  the  New  York  paper  for 
the  balance. 

Even  when  they  get  to 
Korea,  Americans  who  understand 
public  relations  don’t  forget  that 
THE  FIRST  MEDIUM  for  an 
important  public  relatioiu  mes¬ 
sage  is  always  The  Washington 
Post. 


(ri)c  tUaeliington  l)09t 


Eugene  Meyer — Editor  nnd  Publisher 
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THE  FIRST  MEDIUM.  AND  BY  FAR  THE 


OUR  STANDPOINT. 


IS  THE  WASHINGTON  POST.” 


OIL,  POLITICS  and  POWER  of  PUBLIC  OPINION 


How  Edwin  W,  Pauley,  Oil  Operator  and  Politician,  Received  Presidential 
Appointment  to  High  Office  and  How  It  Was  Defeated 


Dow'tUbricaltUgdZ^H 
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ITRUMAN STANDS  BY  PAULEY,^ 
WON’T  WITHD§i^^A1UE!SAYS^ 
\iCKES  codldbe  mistaken^ 


Statement  by  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Post-Dispatch 
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7  wouldn^t  worry  about  iU  A  lot  of  space  buyers  tell  me  they 

keep  seeing  those  same  little  figures^* 

Space  men  are  also  seeing  some  hig  figures  .  .  .  when  they  look  at  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  carried  by  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Every  year  since  1938,  it 
has  topped  the  two  other  Cincinnati  newspapers  by  a  healthy  margin.  In  1945, 
for  instance,  it  carried  a  substantial  3,549,403  more  lines  of  advertising  than 
its  nearest  competitor.  Reason:  more  and  more  advertisers  are  finding  it’s  more 
profitable  to  use  the  newspaper  in  Cincinnati  that  reaches  SOLID  Cincinnati . . . 
the  solid,  substantial,  bank-account-back-logged  citizens  of  this  1,155,703-pop¬ 
ulation  trading  area  who  start  the  day  with  The  Enquirer.  Represented  by 
Paul  Block  and  Associates. 

Use  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  to  get  in  solid  with  Solid  CincinnatU 
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seats  today  when  you  fly  PC  A! 


Chicago,  Washington  and  Norfolk 
now  have  4'mile'a>minute  Capitaliner 
service  —  seating  56  passengers  on 
each  daily  flight.  During  succeeding 
weeks,  many  more  of  these  huge 
4-engine  ships  will  ofler  air-travelers  in 
more  key  PC  A  cities  more  time-saving 
travel  opportunities.  Soon,  PCA  will 
triple  its  number  of  seats  each  day 


to  help  satisfy  the  great  and  growing 
demand  for  air  travel! 


For  air  travel  ANYWHERE 
-telephone  your  PCA  ticket 
office  or  your  travel  agent 


^Gfiger 


for 

fey  Cities 


^  VO,, 


CFIPITRL  RIRLINE 


IT  TAKES  LESS  TIME  AND  COSTS  LESS  TODAY  TO  FLY  PCAI 
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WHAT’S  IN  A  SLOGAN? 


Recently,  the  results  of  an  independent  survey  on  newspaper  symbols 
and  slogans,  conducted  by  L.  Richard  Guylay,  New  York  public  relations 
counsel,  were  published  in  Editor  and  Publisher. 

The  survey  revealed  that  a  good  slogan  is  a  powerful  asset  to  any 
newspaper  and  that  The  New  York  Times  slogan  is  the  best 
newspaper  slogan  in  the  nation. 

SIGNPOST  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  for  almost  five  decades 

has  been  the  slogan  “All  The  News  That’s  Fit  To  Print.” 

With  this  guide,  the  news  department,  through  the  years, 
has  produced  a  newspaper  unique  in  American  journalism— 
a  newspaper  that  by  every  measure  and  survey  maintains  and 
earns  the  distinction  of  overwhelming  superiority. 

Since  1918,  seventeen  Pulitzer  prizes  have  been  won  by 
The  New  York  Times  and  members  of  its  staff— the  greatest 
number  won  by  any  newspaper  and  almost  twice  that  of 
any  other  daily. 

The  number  is  significant,  but  also  important  is  the  range 
of  these  prizes  ...  for  foreign  correspondence,  for  reporting, 
for  Washington  correspondence,  for  editorial  writing  and 
twice  for  the  coordinated  activity  of  the  entire  staff 
in  covering  two  World  Wars. 

This  record  of  accomplishment  in  publishing  is 
continuing  evidence  why  The  New  York  Times 
is  called  “America’s  Most  Distinguished  Newspaper." 


Sjjf  JJork 


•  ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Dailies’  National  Advertising 
Explored  in  Harvard  Study 


2-Year  Research  Finds  First  Need 
Is  Primary  Selling  of  Medium 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


newspapers  can  play  a  more 

effective  part  in  the  coming 
“era  of  distribution"  by  adapt- 
in|  themselves  more  closely  to 
dunging  business  conditions, 
according  to  a  study  published 
this  week  by  Harvard  Univer- 
Bty. 

Titled  ‘‘National  Advertising 
la  Newspapers.”  the  500-page 
book  is  the  product  of  more 
than  two  years’  exhaustive  re- 
jearch  by  the  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  into  the  problem  of 
where  national  linage  is  going 
and  why.  Its  chief  conclusions 
ue: 

1.  Advertisers  have  not  taken 
fal  advantage  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper’s  possibilities  as  a  national 
n^tum. 

2.  The  newspapers  have  nut 
odapted  their  operations  to 
changing  conditions,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  fallen  behind  other 
media  in  the  competition  for  ad¬ 
vertisers'  dollars. 

3.  First  need  is  a  strengthening 
of  selling  and  promotion  of 
newspapers;  particularly  re¬ 
paired  is  sound  research  to  show 
edvertisers  specifically  how  to 
w  the  medium  profitably. 

Heavy  Statistics 

Backing  these  conclusions  is  a 
vast  array  of  statistical  material, 
Mme  of  it  new,  most  of  it  from 
reports  in  the  trade  press  and 
In  publications  by  newspaper 
and  research  organizations. 
Add^  to  the  figures  are  the 
opinions  of  hundreds  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies,  publishers,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives.  Al¬ 
together,  the  work  gathers  be¬ 
tween  two  covers  very  nearly 
overy  important  fact  on  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  involved  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  picture. 

Started  in  the  fall  of  1943,  the 
project  was  financed  by  a  $60,000 
frant  from  Robert  B.  Choate, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  Director  of  the  study 
and  writer  of  most  of  the  chap- 
*rs  in  the  book  was  Prof.  Neil 
«•  Borden  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

'^e  other  authors,  who  also 
uaisted  in  the  field  research  and 
fflterviews,  were  Malcolm  D. 
Wor,  professor  of  marketing  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
*ud-  Howard.  T.  Hovde,  assistant 


professor  of  marketing.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  Mel¬ 
vin  T.  Copeland,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School,  helped  set  up  the  opera¬ 
tional  procedure. 

A  supplementary  pamphlet 
gives  in  detail  the  revenues  and 
expenses  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  in  1941,  by  circulation 
groups. 

Throughout  the  book,  whether 
the  subject  under  discussion  is 
advertisers’  schedules,  market 
research,  rate  structure,  or  spe¬ 
cial  representation,  the  authors 
place  primary  emphasis  on  their 
finding  that: 

Newspapers  have  fallen  be¬ 
hind  in  the  past  decade  chiefly 
because  they  have  stressed  intra¬ 
industry  competition  rather  than 
selling  of  the  medium. 

If  publishers  are  to  find  the 
means  of  maintaining  news¬ 
papers  as  a  leading  advertising 
m^ium,  it  is  stated,  they  must 
seek  the  answers  to  four  groups 
of  questions: 

1.  Those  relating  to  the  prod¬ 
uct— the  adaptation  of  news¬ 
papers  in  editorial  and  news 


Dr.  Neil  H.  Borden 
He  wrote  it  .  .  . 
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makeup  to  the  changing  needs 
and  desires  of  the  two  sets  of 
buyers  of  newspaper  service: 
consumers  on  the  one  hand,  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  the  other. 

2.  Those  relating  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  newspapers  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  other  advertising 
media  —  questions  regarding 
changing  attitudes  and  practices 
of  national  advertisers  in  their 
use  of  media. 

3.  ’Those  relating  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  marketing — the  sell¬ 
ing  and  promotional  policies 
and  practices  of  the  newspaper 
industry. 

4.  Those  relating  to  the  pric¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  competition  with  other  media. 

Newspaper  Losses 

The  authors  address  them¬ 
selves  chiefly  to  questions  2 
and  3. 

Th^  cite  first  the  figures 
showing  the  position  of  the 
daily  newspaper  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  picture  then  and  now. 

Between  1929  and  1941,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue  fell 
from  $278,000,000  to  .Cl  62.000.- 
000,  a  decrease  of  42%.  In 
1929,  income  from  national  lin¬ 
age  was  34%  of  total  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  By  1941,  it  had 
dropped  to  28%. 

The  newspaper’s  share  of  the 
total  advertising  pool,  the  latter 
annroximatelv  equal  in  1929  and 
1941,  dropped  from  54'’?-  to  32%. 
A  major  portion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  losses  to  radio  and  mag- 
az’nes.  they  found,  have  oc¬ 
curred  In  classification."!  domi¬ 
nated  bv  large  comoanies  ap¬ 
pealing  to  ma<!S  markers,  com- 
paniev!  using  non-<'elected  d<'- 
tribution;  groceries,  drugs,  to¬ 
bacco,  toilet  requisites,  gasoline, 
and  confections. 

For  exolanation.  the  author* 
inte’'v’ewed  advertisers  and 
owenc’es  promoting  the'^e  cla"!."!'- 
on  their  u*®*  of  and 
att’tudes  toward  media. 

'Hie-!  found  that  generally  the 
advert!  cors  were  ‘‘re'?earch- 
minded.”  Many  of  them  had 
their  own  research  organiza¬ 
tions.  or  used  outside  on**"!, 
i'^'ore  imnortantlv.  where  tt'e  ad- 
vo-t«-prs  depended  on  media  for 
market  information,  th^v  were 
almost,  unartimpuslv  of  the  ooin- 
ion  that  radio  and  magazine  re- 
«;*»ereh  data  wer*»  rnore  accurate 
and  more  useful  than  news- 
Da*'er  research. 

ii^ast  of  the  adverti.ser.s  were 

found  to  have  obiective  atti- 
t>»des  *oward  media  and  no  6ved 
viewpoints.  While  nractirallv 
all  of  them  said  the.v  would 


Robert  B.  Choate 
He  underwrote  it  .  .  . 

continue  to  use  radio  in  the 
period  ahead,  many  were  found 
harboring  some  doubts  about  it. 
Particular  concern  was  voiced 
regarding  steeply  rising  talent 
costs  and  the  development  of 
FM  radio  with  a  probable  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  networks 
and  a  more  expensive  overall 
schedule. 

Radio  and  Moss  Distribution 

Nevertheless,  radio  is  used  as 
the  basic  medium  for  products 
of  mass  distribution,  and  the 
newspapers’  opportunities  are 
seen  lying  in  "their  effective¬ 
ness  in  influesKiBg  the  nevfs- 
paper  audience  and  the  trade  in 
their  communities.  Newspaper 
.salesmen  must  talk  not  merely 
coverage  but  effective  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns. 

‘  Currenuy  the  largest  and 
most  successful  users  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  basic  medium  are 
regional  advertisers  and  those 
with  very  spotty  distribution. 
Newspapers  meet  the  needs  of 
such  advertisers  because  they 
are  geographically  selective  and 
permit  advertising  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  individual  market 
needs.  But  in  addition,  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  interviewed  evidently 
have  learned  how  to  n'e  news¬ 
papers  successfully.  They  have 
used  effective  copy;  their  sched¬ 
ules  have  been  larve  enough 
and  consistent  enough  to  leave 
a  dominant  impression;  they 
have  received  effective  help 
from  newspaper  ‘mesThamtis- 
ing’  services;  their  own  selling 
evidently  has  been  carefully  co¬ 
ordinated  with  their  advertising 
efforts." 

Nationally,  newspapers  are 
used  chiefly  for  supplementary 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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FCC  Book  Charts  Course 
For  Radio  Station  Licensees 


Emphasis  Placed  on  Sustaining 
And  Local  Live  Talent  Programs 


By  Jerry  Walker 


THE  139*page  book,  “Public 

Service  Responsibility  of 
Broadcast  Licensees,"  issued  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  is 
recommended  as  “must”  reading 
for  those  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  who  have  invested  either 
millions  or  a  Washington  law¬ 
yer’s  fee  in  radio. 

Although  some  of  the  author¬ 
ity  being  assumed  by  the  FCC 
in  seeking  to  govern  a  station's 
program  service  has  aroused 
the  legalists,  this  guidebook 
contains  a  full  explanation  of 
what  the  Commission  expects  in 
return  for  granting  use  of  the 
air  waves.  ^ 

Local  Management 

Publishers  who  haven't  kept 
themselves  fully  informed  of 
Commission  rulings  on  station 
applications  and  operations  can 
learn,  for  example,  from  the 
“blue  book”  that  the  recent  de¬ 
nial  of  a  license  to  a  group- 
owned  newspaper  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  T.,  was  definitely  a  part 
of  the  pattern  which  favors  lo¬ 
cal  management  of  radio. 

The  Commission  has  demon¬ 
strated,  in  the  Stamford,  Conn, 
case,  that  it  approves  news¬ 
paper-ownership  of  radio,  even 
where  it  is  the  only  newspaper 
in  the  community,  provided  the 
operations  are  in  the  local  in¬ 
terest. 

In  the  FCC’s  report,  also,  is 
a  fuller  exposition  of  the  stand 
the  Commission  took  a  few  days 
ago  in  refusing  to  allow  a  couple 
of  edible  oil  dealers  to  buy  a 
New  York  City  station.  What 
the  Commission  said  in  that  case 
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bears  significance  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  some  publishers, 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  broad¬ 
casters,  may  find  themselves 
when  their  license  application  is 
up  for  hearing. 

“The  transferees,”  FCC  said, 
“have  come  to  this  Commission 
seeking  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  a  broadcast  license,  but  they 
have  shown  no  understanding 
whatsoever,  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Communications  Act,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  applicable  to  their 
operations.” 

Further  on,  the  Commission 
said:  “They  expect  to  run  the 
station  as  a  secondary  business 
investment  relying  primarily  on 
others  than  themselves  to  carry 
out  their  license  obligations.” 

Maintaining  it  has  a  “statu¬ 
tory  responsibility  for  the  public 
interest.  “  the  Commission  serves 
notice  in  the  guidebook  that  it 
will  give  particular  considera¬ 
tion  to  four  program  service 
factors  in  issuing  and  renewing 
the  licenses  of  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions: 

1.  The  carrying  of  sustaining 
programs,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  well-balanced  pro¬ 
gram  structure.  (In  the  case 
of  FM  stations,  the  Commission 
will  encourage  specialization.) 

2.  Local  live  programs. 

3.  Discussion  of  public  issues. 

4.  Elimination  of  advertising 
excesses. 

“One  standard  of  operation  in 
the  public  interest.”  says  the 
report,  “is  a  reasonable  propor¬ 
tion  of  time  devoted  to  sustain¬ 
ing  programs  .  .  .  broadcast  at 
hours  when  the  public  is  awake 
and  listening.” 

Promises  of  a  station  appli¬ 
cant  will  be  compared  with  per¬ 
formances,  the  Commission 
warns,  revealing  that  it  has 
made  an  exhaustive  check  of 
stotion  logs  to  support  its  posi¬ 
tion.  Even  where  the  courts 
had  overruled  the  Commission 
and  ordered  a  license  granted,  it 
was  found  that  the  licensee  was 
not  living  up  to  promises  in  the 
matter  of  programming. 

The  Commission  stresses  the 
point  that  ma^  stations  pass 
up  public  service  programs  of¬ 
fered  by  the  networks  to  pro¬ 
vide  time  for  transcriptions  in¬ 
terspersed  with  commercials. 
Employment  of  a  station  man¬ 
ager  on  a  commission  basis  is 
blamed  for  this  condition  in  one 
specific  case. 

“The  sustaining,  program,” 
the  FCC  states,  “is  the  balance 
wheel  by  means  of  which  Uie 
imbalance  of  a  station’s  or  net¬ 
work’s  program  structure,  which 
might  otherwise  result  from 


commercial  decisions  concerning 
program  structure,  can  be  re¬ 
dressed. 

“The  commercial  program, 
paid  for  and  in  many  instances 
also  selected,  written,  casted  and 
produced  by  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  is  the  staple 
fare  of  American  listening. 
More  than  half  of  all  broadcast 
time  is  devoted  to  commercial 
programs;  the  most  popular  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  air  are  commer¬ 
cial.  The  evidence  is  so  over¬ 
whelming  that  the  popularity  of 
American  broadcasting  as  we 
know  it  is  based  in  no  small 
part  upon  its  commercial  pro¬ 
grams. 

“Nevertheless,  since  the  early 
days  of  broadcasting,  broadcast¬ 
ers  and  the  Commission  alike 
have  recognized  that  sustaining 
programs  also  play  an  integral 
and  irreplaceable  part  in  the 
American  system  of  broadcast¬ 
ing.  The  sustaining  program 
has  five  distinctions  and  out¬ 
standing  functions: 

“1.  To  secure  for  the  station 
or  networks  a  means  by  which 
in  the  overall  structure  of  its 
program  service,  it  can  achieve 
a  balanced  interpretation  of 
public  needs; 

“2.  To  provide  programs 
which  by  their  very  nature  may 
not  be  sponsored  with  pro¬ 
priety: 

“3.  To  provide  programs  for 
significant  minori^  tastes  and 
interests; 

“4.  To  provide  programs  de¬ 
voted  to  the  needs  and  purposes 
of  non-profit  organizations; 

“5.  To  provide  a  field  of  ex¬ 
periment  in  new  types  of  pro¬ 
grams,  secure  from  the  restric¬ 
tions  that  obtain  with  reference 
to  programs  in  which  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  interest  in  selling  goods 
predominates.” 

In  metropolitan  areas,  the  FCC 
points  out.  where  the  listener 
has  his  choice  of  several  stations, 
balanced  service  can  be  achieved 
by  means  of  a  number  of  com- 
parativelr  specialized  stations. 
With  the  larger  number  of  FM 
stations,  it  holds,  such  specializa¬ 
tion  may  arise  in  other  cities. 

To  make  possible  this  develop¬ 
ment  on  a  sound  conununity 
basis,  the  Commission  says  it 
proposes  in  its  application  forms 
hereafter  to  afford  applicants  an 
opportunity  to  state  whether 
they  proposed  a  balanced  pro¬ 
gram  structure  or  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  program  service  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  ty^. 

The  FCC  also  observes  that 
some  stations  are  seeking  to  pre¬ 
vent  program  imbalance  by 
means  of  the  “package”  program 
prepared  by  the  station  itself.  In 
order  to  get  a  particular  period 
of  time,  the  advertiser  must  take 
the  package  program  for  that 
period. 

“This  practice,”  says  the  Com- 
mision,  “appears  to  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  returning  control 
of  programs  to  those  licensed  to 


CIO  Suggests 
Radio  Campaign 

Washington. — The  Confrmil 
Industrial  Organizations,  qq 
basis  of  the  Federal  Commodci- 
tions  Commission’s  report  «■ 
radio  programs,  has  suggest^  |g 
its  membership  a  campaign  buy; 
around  the  following  points; 

Provide  a  much  needed  din- 
nel  through  which  listencn  eu 
convey  to  broadcasters  g, 
wishes  of  the  vast  but  not  greitl; 
articulate  radio  audience. 

Check  on  the  failure  of  m- 
work  afiiliates  to  carry  outstui- 
ing  network  sustaining 
grams,  and  on  the  local  progna 
substituted  for  outstanding  net  ^ 
work  .sustaining  programs. 


Serve  to  promote  and  publicia  I 


outstanding  programs. 

As  encouragement  to  its  men- 
bership,  CIO  headquarters  hm 
reported  the  broadcast  indnstr; 
is  “squirming.” 


operate  in  the  public  inteiat' 

Concluding  a  discussion  ofi» 
taining  programs,  the  F^sir 
port  makes  this  point: 

“Radio  might  easily  detiik- 
rate  into  a  means  of  amtaiii 
only  one  cultural  stratiun  of  tbt 
American  public  if  comment 
sponsored  entertainment  vtR 
not  leavened  by  programs  lin¬ 
ing  a  different  cultural  anaiL 
Just  as  the  programs  of  noo- 
profit  organizations  benefit  from 
being  aired  along  with  the  ni» 
appeal  programs  of  advertiiB. 
so,  it  may  be,  the  prograim  d 
the  advertisers  reach  a  latgB 
and  more  varied  audience  b; 
reason  of  the  serious  sustaiBnc 
programs.” 

Reporting  that  one  advertte. 
Procter  &  Gamble,  spent  IS,' 
000,000  on  radio  advertising  in 
1944 — 2,000  hours  a  week  of  sta¬ 
tion  time — the  Commission  re¬ 
marks  that  there  “is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present 
boundaries  of  program  service 
are  the  ultimate  boundaries.” .  ■ . 
“It  is  not  inevitabie  that  only 
programs  so  produced  and  so 
controlled  shall  reach  the  ear  d 
American  listeners.  The  sustain¬ 
ing  program  is  the  necesniy 
makeweight.” 

“To  permit  advertisers  to  dic¬ 
tate  either  the  proportion  of 
time  which  the  station  shall  de¬ 
vote  to  sustaining  programs  or 
any  other  major  policy  decision" 
says  the  FCC,  “is  inconstdant 
with  the  basic  principles  of  Ir 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEH 
CALENDAR 

March  24-26  — Interstate 
Circulation  Managers  Asia- 
semi-annual  meeting.  Bit*" 
Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  Cltji 
N.  J. 

March  28-30  — Amer^ 
Public  Relations  Assn.,  pulw 
relations  convention,  Statlar 
Hotel,  Washington. 

March  29-30  — Alll^ 
Dailies  of  Washington,  meet¬ 
ing,  AthleUc  Club,  Seattle. 

March  31-ApriI  2 — Adv^ 
tising  Managers  Bureau,  New 
York  State  Dailies,  meetlM. 
Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 
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Berkson  Proposes  Program 
For  World  Press  Freedom 


Sees  Need  for  Cooperation  of 
Foreign  Governments,  Press 

By  Seymour  Berkson 

General  Manager.  International  News  Service 


(Ai  a  contribution  to  the  cur-  It  will  not  come  that  easily.  e.stablished  and  respected. 
rnt  discussion  of  world  press  It  will  not  come  without  a  long  Of  what  effect  would  Freedom 
frtfdom,  the  author  hcu  written  and  painstaking  evolution  in  of  the  Press  be— duly  proclaimed 
tlx  following  especially  for  many  countries  where  there  is  and  phrased  in  lofty  language — 
Editor  &  Publisher.  He  has  sent  not  even  the  basic  germ  of  such  if  such  a  decree  were  to  be  is- 
coptej  of  it  to  Edward  Stettinius,  freedom.  sued  by  a  tyrannical  government 


freedoms  have  been  non-existent 
or  submerged  for  generations. 

It  will  be  an  evolutionary  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  be  an  educational 
program.  Foundation  stones  of 
Democracy  must  first  be  laid  in 
many  countries  to  provide  the 
kind  of  fertile  soil  in  which 
Freedom  of  the  Press  can  be 
established  and  respected. 

Of  what  effect  would  Freedom 


ctuirman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  And  the  job  cannot  be  done  whose  very  being  denied  the 
to  the  United  Nations  Organiza-  by  UNO  alone.  It  can  only  begin  basic  atmosphere  required  for 
[io«,  and  to  William  Benton,  with  the  UNO.  For  the  desired  such  freedom  to  flourish? 

Aniitant  Secretary  of  State  in  result,  we  must  look  to  men  of  We  must  not  put  the  cart  be- 
cliorge  of  the  State  Department’s  good  will,  intellectual  honesty  fore  the  horse. 


infomatioH  program.)  and  fortitude  in  the  countries  There  is  much  spade  work  to 

WE  HEAR  a  lot  nowadays  about  where  a  change  must  be  be  done  around  the  world  in  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press — and  the  achieved  —  not  merely  men  of  basic  machinery  of  government 
importance  of  establishing  this  government,  but  men  of  journal-  by  the  people,  of  the  people  and 
donocratic  concept  throughout  ism  as  well.  for  the  people — before  we  can 

the  new  world  that  is  beginning  DiHerent  Concept  Abrood  to  realize  true  Freedom  of 

to  emerge  from  the  anguish  of  la^js,  it  will  be  as 

WIT.  diffiriilt  tn  remake  tniirnalistie  But  there  must  be  a  beginning. 

Along  the  thorny  path  which  habits  as  anv  othere  A  aood  respect  the  various 

the  United  Nations  Organization  s,tarting  poinf  however  would  P‘*t'tions  to  the  UNO  ^hcitmg 
must  tread  in  its  quest  for  world  to  acSnt  pShe^^^^^ 

peace.  Freedom  of  the  Press  has  throuvhout  the  world  certainly  worthwhile, 

been  emphasized  as  one  basic  the  nrincinles  of  Freedom  UNO,  if  it  achieves  the 

ilepping-stone  which  must  be  of  ^fhePresras  evolved  fiT^th^  real  strength  and  universality  we 
croB^  effectively  if  the  ultimate  united  States  and  t^^  furnish  “IJ 

is  to  be  reached.  them  with  concrete  information  „  ®  th^Presa  ♦hrnuvhnut 

For  we  can  scaiwly  hope  to  „„  ^^is  subject-such  as  the  fa-  f  reedom  of  the  Press  throughout 

^eve  the  mutual  understand^  mous  “Canons  of  Journalism”  of  ®  '  j  .u  4  k 

mf  among  pe<^les  that  will  en*  American  Society  of  News*  cannot,  however,  do  the  job 

courage  durable  peace  unless  naoer  Editors.  alone;  as  long  as  there  are  sov- 

most  of  these  foreign  coun-  creign  natioris  with  a  variety  of 
!l  ideas  Freedom  of  the  Press  as  governmental  systems,  it  wiU  be 

througnout  the  world.  we  know  it  has  never  existed  In  necessary  to  work  within  the 

A  number  of  petitions  alre^y  ^t^ers,  there  is  only  a  dim  mem-  framework  of  each  in  pursuit  of 
tave  been  submitted  to  the  UNO  ^^y  ai^iong  the  older  generation  the  general  goal, 
or  action  on  this  subject.  But  what  such  freedom  once  Much  of  this  effort  will  be  edu- 
ih«e  IS  a  danger  that  we  may  ^03^^.  cational.  We  have  developed  a 

^  ?v[o  *  ♦*  Our  problem,  therefore,  if  we  workable  pattern  for  Freedom  of 

^ding  phrases,  rather  than  at-  jssue  squarely  is  the  Press  in  the  United  States.  It 

if  to  design  a  workable  program  may  not  be  perfect — but  it  is 

pi^lems  of  achieving  true  fre^  jjelp  these  countries  to  without  question  the  greatest 

aa  of  the  press  on  a  global  achieve  the  kind  of  freedom  we  achievement  of  its  kind  attained 
“““  M  j  j  have  enjoyed.  by  any  country  in  the  world. 

Action  Needed  This  must  of  necessity  be  a  Perhaps  our  pattern  cannot  be 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  UNO  long-range  program;  for  such  transplanted  totally  to  all  coun- 
to  decree  that  there  shall  be  freedom  cannot  be  born  and  ob-  tries.  Certainly  this  could  not  be 
"freedom  of  the  press”  in  all  served  overnight  where  the  fer-  done  without  first  developing  the 
countries:  that  the  avenues  of  tile  traditions  of  this  and  related  proper  atmosphere  and  under- 
inlormation  .shall  be  open  to  all;  — 

ad  that  there  shall  be  no  censor-  »  -r  « 

Sirn’5^‘ni2iTo\nd\^^^^^^^^^  FiGG  Piess  BeforG  UN  m  SGpt.; 

“sSrdy!”siichT declaration  DuIIGS  UigGS  SpGCiol  ComillittGG 

iSu^atelfs'Sch^a^dSat^^^^  DULLES,  a  mitt^  of  the  United  Nations.  It 

-no  matter  how  well-meaning—  United  S^tes  repr^entative  to  would  be  the  sole  function  of 
will  not  bp  qiiffipipnt  tn  arpom-  f^e  First  General  Assembly  of  that  committee,  rather  than  be- 
Dlkh  thi  the  United  Nations,  believes  the  come  one  of  many  subjects 


There  is  much  spade  work  to 


the  new  world  that  is  beginning 
to  emerge  from  the  anguish  of 


for  the  people — before  we  can 
hope  to  realize  true  Freedom  of 
the  Press  on  a  universal  scale. 
But  there  must  be  a  beginning. 


imeve  uie  muiuai  ui.uersiaiiu-  “Canons  of  Journalism”  of 

lof  among  pei^les  that  will  en-  American  Society  of  News- 
i^e  durable  peace  unless  Editors. 

In  most  of  these  foreign  coun- 


-no  matter  how  well-meaning- 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  accom 
plish  the  objective. 


plict)  the  objective  United  Nations,  believes  the  come  one  of  many  subjects 

We  who  are  accustomed  in  the  question  of  world  freedom  of  under  consideration  of  the  Com- 
UnileH  tvi..  bicfboct  information  to  be  referred  to  the  mission  on  Human  Rights  which 

Stin^ds  of  Freedom  o/ tife  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  is  subordinate  to  the  Economic 
S  and  lo  takeTas  mS  f?  .Proposed  by  Edward  R.  Stet-  and  Social  Council, 
for  granted  as  our  daily  bread.  Imius,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Am-  His  One  Point  of  Policy 

oust  not  be  deluded  thereby  encan  delegation.  .  .  The  distinguished  Wall  Street 

into  believing  that  this  concept  ‘  It  involves  mora  than  mdm-  lawyer  and  student  of  inter- 


*in  be  easy  to  establish  through-  dual  rights,”  Mr.  Dulles  told  Ed-  national  relations,  whose  coun- 
oot the  world.  itor  &  Publisher  this  week,  “its  obI  foreign  affairs  is  wcii^heH 


’Dt  the  world.  itor  &  publisher  this  week,  it  s  ggi  Qn  foreign  affairs  is  weighed 

I  ,  We  must  not  believe  that  by  u  matter  of  friendly  relations  by  both  his  fellow  Republicans 
sunply  inducing  the  UNO  to  among  nations."  and  the  White  House,  disclosed 

a  broad  charter  of  this  Mr.  Dulles  would  put  the  to  E  &  P  some  hitherto  untold 


®|toe,  we  will  achieve  univer-  study  of  worldwide  free  press  maneuvers  at  the  London  UN 


freedom  of  the  press  over-  and  exchange  of  general  news 
“int,  as  if  by  waving  a  wand,  in  the  hands  of  a  special  com- 

OlTOt  A  PUILIS  H  BR  for  March  »,  194* 


Assembly  and  declared  his  in- 
( Continued  on  page  76) 


sued  by  a  tyrannical  government 


of  what  such  freedom  once  Much  of  this  effort  will  be  edu- 
meant.  cational.  We  have  developed  a 

Our  problem,  therefore,  if  we  workable  pattern  for  Freedom  of 
are  to  face  the  issue  squarely  is  the  Press  in  the  United  States.  It 


FrGG  PrGss  BGforG  UN  in  SGpt.; 
DuIIgs  UrgGs  SpGcial  CommittGG 


Seymour  Berkson 

standing  of  why  Freedom  of  the 
Press  is  vital  for  any  self- 
respecting  people. 

For  a  government  to  decree 
“a  democratic  press”  is  one 
thing;  for  a  nation  to  achieve  it, 
is  quite  another. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  such  as 
we  observe  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere 
by  mere  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
detailed  “model  legislation”  for 
a  democratic  press  in  the  United 
States  which  would  serve  as  a 
guide  to  foreign  nations. 

Our  Freedom  of  the  Press 
guarantee  is  covered  by  11  words 
in  the  “Bill  of  Rights”  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion:  “Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom 
...  of  the  press  .  .  .” 

In  practice,  our  achievement 
of  a  free  press  has  its  foundation 
not  only  in  constitutional  tradi¬ 
tion  but  in  the  ethics  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism  which  have 
been  evolved  by  the  American 
press  itself  since  the  test  case  in 
1733  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  the 
courageous  editor  who  fought  to 
establish  these  principles  even 
before  the  American  Revolution. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  pre-war 
France  had  very  liberal  legal 
provisions  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  Yet  the  French  press 
failed  miserably  as  a  sentinel  of 
democracy.  It  was  corrupted  by 
both  government  and  private 
subsidies.  It  was  manipulated  by 
foreign  powers,  by  heavy  indus¬ 
try  combines,  by  a  multitude  of 
other  pressure  groups  for  the 
benefit  of  every  interest  except 
that  of  the  public. 

Though  legally  free,  the 
French  press  became  manacled 
by  its  betrayal  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  democratic  principles  to 
which  it  owed  its  freedom.  To¬ 
day  the  current  crop  of  news¬ 
papermen  in  France  are  trying  to 
correct  these  abuses  and  have 
made  remarkable  progress. 

In  making  suggestions  for  the 
achievement  of  a  democratic 
press  abroad,  it  seems  to  me  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
assume  that  one  can  actually 
legislate  a  democratic  press  into 
existence  either  by  a  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  or  by  a  set  of 
“model”  laws.  At  best,  govem- 
<  Continued  on  page  69 ) 
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George  Booth  Built  Papers 
As  Michigan  Institutions 


Politically  Independent,  They 
Serve  As  Community  Properties 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


GEORGE  GOUGH  BOOTH,  who 

recently  retired  as  president 
and  chairman  of  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  hav- 
ing  previously 
served  for  23 
years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Newt, 
started  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  iron 
found  ryman 
and  he  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  builder 
at  heart. 

He  has  com¬ 
bined  his  unique 
talents  for  W.  S.  Booth 
building  news- 

pares  and  the  Cranbrook  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  center  into  a 
distinguished  career — as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  philanthropist. 

To  journalism  he  has  given 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  carry¬ 
ing  out,  upon  the  death  of  James 
E.  Scripps  in  1906,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ideals  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  helping  to  create  his 
own  newsoaner  group  of  eight 
dailies  in  Michigan.  To  the  sec¬ 
ond  he  has  given  his  personal 
fortune  in  establishing  the  Cran¬ 
brook  Foundation  and  related 
(‘ducational  institutions. 

In  82nd  Year 

Now  in  his  82nd  year,  George 
Booth  continues  in  the  newly- 
created  office  of  adviser  and 
counselor  to  the  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers.  His  retirement  came  in 
his  .58th  year  in  journalism.  He 
became  manager  of  the  then  De¬ 
troit  Evening  News  in  1888,  its 
president  in  1906.  Upon  relin¬ 
quishing  the  presidency  in  1929, 
he  continued  as  a  director. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  Mr.  Booth  in  1893 
launched  a  venture  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  present  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

It  began  with  the  combining 
of  two  moribund  newspapers 
into  the  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
which  became  the  first  of  a 
group  of  evening  papers  which 
now  include  the  Flint  Journal, 
Saginaw  News,  Kalamazoo  Ga¬ 
zette,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
Muskegon  Chronicle,  Bay  City 
Times  and  Ann  Arbor  News. 

His  brother,  the  late  Ralph  H. 
Booth,  served  as  president  of 
Booth  Newspapers  until  his 
death,  the  late  Charles  M. 
Greenway  succeeding.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1934,  the 
presidency  was  added  to  Mr. 
Booth's  duties  as  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Into  these  newspapers,  Mr. 


Booth  has  put  a  philosophy  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  journalism.  Besides 
being  independent  politically, 
he  placed  in  the  local  manage¬ 
ments  the  full  responsibility  for 
news,  editorial  and  business 
policies  within  broad  principles 
of  moral  and  civic  obligations. 

He  wished  them  to  be  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  the  truest 
sense.  The  territory  each  served 
was  to  have  the  virtue  that  ob¬ 
tains  in  a  locally-owned  publi¬ 
cation  with  the  advantages  in 
services  and  features  that  ac¬ 
crue  from  affiliations  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  group. 

Along  with  his  dependability 
on  the  people  directly  doing  the 
job  in  each  newspaper,  Mr. 
Booth  has  carried  through  also 
a  strong  conviction  that  the 
character  and  stability  of  a 
newspaper  should  be  refiected 
in  its  physical  facilities.  The 
buildings  and  equipment  of  the 
Booth  Newspapers  are  outstand¬ 
ing  among  all  papers  of  com¬ 
parable  size. 

Cranbrook  Started  in  '27 

Since  1927.  George  Booth  and 
his  wife.  Ellen  Scripps  Booth, 
daughter  of  James  E.  Scripps, 
have  given  their  personal  for¬ 
tunes  and  much  of  themselves 
to  the  Cranbrook  Foundation. 
Great  national  attention  has 
been  attracted  bv  th's  cultural 
center  at  Bloomfield  Hills  which 
now  includes  the  Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art:  the  Cranbrook 
Institute  of  Science;  Cranbrook 
School,  for  boys;  Kingswood 
School,  for  girls;  Brookside. 
children's  day  school:  and 
Christ  Church — Cranbrook. 

George  Booth  could  have 
been  an  artist  or  a  craftsman  of 
great  distinction.  Accident  made 
him  a  publisher  of  newspapers 
and  keen  native  ability  made 
him  a  successful  business  man. 

At  his  own  insistence,  young 
Booth  entered  an  architect's  of¬ 
fice  and  thus  early  satisfied  a 
love  of  form  and  design.  Later 
he  became  a  foundryman  and 
eventually  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  shop  in  Windsor,  Canada, 
in  which  ornamental  ironwork 
was  fashioned.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  James  Scripps, 
founder  of  the  Detroit  News.  At 
Scripps'  insistence.  Booth  sold 
his  foundry  and  entered  jour¬ 
nalism  as  business  manager  of 
the  News  at  $40  a  week. 

One  of  10  children  of  the  late 
Henry  Wood  Booth  and  Clara  L. 
(Gagnier)  Booth,  George  was 
bom  in  Toronto,  Canada.  He 


attended  the  public  .schools,  and. 
having  an  inherited  talent  for 
craft  work,  he  early  engaged 
in  that  field,  his  father  and 
grandfather  having  been  skilled 
coppersmiths.  At  the  age  of 
19,  George  Booth  entered  the 
manufacturing  field,  continuing 
h’s  activities  along  that  line  un¬ 
til  1888,  when  he  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  having  the 
year  before  married  Miss  Ellen 
Warren  Scripps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  became 
the  parents  of  five  children: 
.Tames  S.  Booth.  Grace  Booth 
Wallace.  Warren  S.  Booth, 
Henry  S.  Booth,  and  Florence 
Booth  Beresford.  The  father  of 
George  Booth  was  a  native  of 
the  old  Kentish  village  of  Cran¬ 
brook.  England,  after  which  the 
Booth  estate  in  Bloomfield  Hills 
was  named,  and  his  mother  was 
a  native  of  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

George  Booth's  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  were  of  a  diversified  na¬ 
ture.  After  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  was  successfully  under 
wdy.  Booth,  in  the  course  of 
time,  with  his  younger  brother, 
Ralph,  who  had  formerly  been 
publisher  of  the  old  Chicago 
Journal,  purchased  the  Saginaw 
News,  Flint  Journal  and  Mus¬ 
kegon  Chronicle. 

Some  years  later  these  prop¬ 
erties,  together  with  the  Bay 
C*ty  Times  and  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot,  owned  by  Ralph 
Booth,  were  grouped  into  what 
is  now  the  Booth  Newspapers. 
The  addition  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  and  Ann  Arbor  Daily 
News  completed  the  group  of 
eight  papers.  Only  in  Grand 
Rapids  do  the  Booth  papers 
have  local  competition. 

His  Journalistic  Ideas 

For  a  brief  time,  George 
Booth  entered  the  Chicago 
newspaper  field  in  1895,  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  old  Chicago  Mail, 
but  he  later  sold  that  paper. 
During  World  War  I.  he  served 
as  Michigan  representative  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  section  of 
the  War  Industries  Board. 

Journalistic  ideals  have  al¬ 
ways  been  close  to  his  heart, 
and,  on  occasion,  he  has  spoken 
before  student  journalists  and 
press  associations.  Nothing  is 
more  fallacious  than  the  ex¬ 
pressed  policy  of  some  newspa¬ 
pers  of  “giving  the  public  what 
it  wants,"  he  told  the  delegates 
to  the  Western  Conference  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  convention  in 
the  20’s. 

“Every  newspaper  publisher 
must  possess  three  qualities  to 
realize  to  the  fullest  extent  his 
great  opportunities.”  he  said. 
“These  qualities  are:  devotion 
to  the  public  interest,,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  judicial  spirit,  and 
possession  of  a  ‘sixth  sense.’ 

“The  successful  publishing  of 
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War  Trial  Open  to  Photogs; 
U.  S.  Courts  Bar 

Old  Rules  Against  Flash  Powder 
And  Commotion 


IK  GlRMANY,  news  photogra¬ 
phers  enjoy  the  full  privileges 
g  press  freedom  in  covering 
tiK  trial  of  men  charged  with 
jfiiinging  the  world  into  war. 
to  the  United  States,  news 
photographers  are  banned  from 
'he  courts  where  the  principles 
of  t  free  press  have  been  pro- 
•iiimed  since  the  founding  of 
the  nation. 

Authorities  at  the  Nuernberg 
triUj  have  given  full  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  cameramen  in  their 
role  of  reporting  history  on  the 
spot  They  have  taken  cogniz¬ 
ance,  too.  of  the  advances  that 
hm  been  made  in  nhotographic 
torques  during  the  last  dec- 
tii. 

Rules  oi  Powder  Days 
But  U.  S.  judges  persist  in  bar¬ 
ring  cameramen  from  actual 
trial  sessions,  chiefly  because  of 
unwillingness  to  relax  rules 
thich  were  adopted  in  the  days 
of  fiash  powder,  bulky  and  noisy 
tripod  cameras,  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  wore  hypo-stained 
nreaters  and  dirty  shirts  with¬ 
out  ties. 

A  report  from  E  &  P  corre- 
'■pondents  around  the  U.  S.  this 
»eek  served  to  highlight  the 
contrasting  pictures  of  Nuern¬ 
berg  Courtroom,  one  of  the  most 
ditelined  places  in  the  world 
today,  and  scenes  of  U.  S.  cam- 
enmen  being  iostipd  bv  court 
attendants,  their  plates  impound¬ 
ed  and  equipment  battered. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  the 
personal  whim  of  a  judge  to 
keep  news  cameramen  out  the 
court  during  a  tr'f»l.  And  in 
niny  cases,  the  whim  has  been 
traert  back  to  a  bar  associa¬ 
tion’s  code  of  judicial  procedure 


Cravena.  INP,  in  abooting 
Mbioa  in  one  oi  eight  bootha 
'***iooldng  the  Nuernberg 
courtroom. 


Still  Prevail 

which  has  been  unrevised  since 
the  day  of  the  daguerrotype. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  battle  is 
on  already.  Newspapers  are 
taking  up  the  cudgels  of  pho¬ 
tographers  against  the  invoking 
of  lawyers’  edicts  against  press 
cameramen. 

’The  young  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  declared 
itself  in  the  fight  this  week,  its 
president,  Joseph  Costa  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  telling 
the  Philadelphia  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  waged  in  every 
state  to  lift  the  barriers  against 
cameramen. 

"We  want  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  that  reporters  have” 
Costa  said. 

Samples  oi  Court  Policy 

Here’s  what  E  &  P  correspond¬ 
ents  report,  tha;e  being  merely 
samples  of  the  country  at  large: 

Cincinnati,  O. — Picture  policy 
is  up  to  individual  judges. 
Photos  in  courtroom  must  be 
taken  when  jurists  leave  the 
bench  for  recess.  Flash  bulbs 
must  never  be  used.  Camera¬ 
men  occasionally  try  to  sneak 
art  without  a  flash.  Thus  far 
none  has  been  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  When  Judge 
Charles  S.  Bell,  now  of  Ohio 
Supreme  Court,  was  in  Common 
Pleas  Court,  he  refused  to  al¬ 
low  photos  to  be  taken  in  the 
courtroom  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Federal  officials  keep 
persons  toting  photographic 
paraphernalia  from  entering 
their  courtrooms. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — No  organized 
policy  as  regard  pictures  during 
court  session.  Some  judges  al¬ 
low  it,  while  others  refuse  per¬ 
mission  and  suggest  photogra¬ 
phers  snap  pictures  either  before 
or  after  court  session.  Main  ob¬ 
jection  is  that  flash  causes  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Denver,  Colo. — State  district 
courts  generally  allow  photog¬ 
raphers  and  equipment  in  court 
but  permit  pix  taken  only  at 
recess  periods.  Federal  district 
court  won’t  permit  pictures  of 
trial  figures  anywhere  in  the 
Federal  building. 

Chicago — Policy  here  is  for 
news  photographers  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  judges  in  municipal 
and  county  courts.  Majority  of 
judges  in  such  courts  permit 
pictures  before  trial  begins  or 
when  the  judge  leaves  the  court¬ 
room.  In  criminal  and  superior 
courts,  general  policy  is  no  pic¬ 
tures  in  courtroom  at  any  time, 
although  some  judges  cooperate 
moderately.  No  pictures  are 
permitted  in  federal  courts  at 
anv  time. 

New  Orleans.  La. — Individual 
judges  are  considered  fairly 
lenient.  Some  ask  the  parties 
Involved  if  they  object.  If  not. 


the  judge  allows  pictures.  Pho¬ 
tographers  usually  ask  judge's 
permission  in  each  case. 

Washington,  D.  C. — All  courts 
in  Washington  are  federal  courts 
and  the  ban  against  taking  news 
pictures  which  has  always  been 
in  force  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  carried 
down  through  the  others. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — No  set  rule. 
It  depends  on  the  judge  and 
the  answer  in  a  majority  of 
cases  is  “No!” 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Not  many 
newspapers  in  Oregon,  except 
Portland,  have  regular  news 
photographers.  Here  news  pho¬ 
tographers  are  allowed  in  police 
court  at  all  times.  In  circuit 
court  photographers  are  usually 
banned  during  the  trial  but  pic¬ 
tures  are  allowed  during  recess. 
Once  during  a  trial  of  city  offi¬ 
cials  on  a  malfeasance  case 
which  was  thrown  out  of  court 
before  reaching  the  jury,  the 
judge  allowed  a  Journal  re¬ 
porter  to  take  the  jury  into  an 
alley  to  have  a  picture  taken. 
Artists  were  allowed  to  sketch 
at  will.  Pictures  have  been 
taken  of  Supreme  Court  judges 
In  robes  on  bench  but  never 
during  a  trial. 

San  Francisco  —  Courtroom 
practices  enable  pictures  In  po¬ 
lice  courts,  usually  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  civil  courts  and  occa- 
.sionally  in  Superior  Courts. 
Some  Sunerior  Court  judges 
overlook  lensmen  while  some 
bar  cameras  entirely.  Only  in 
rare  instances  have  pictm'es 
be«*n  taken  in  state  annellate 
and  SuD’^erne  Court.  The  Mnonev 
Ca'e  provided  Sunreme  Court 
permi.ssion  for  one  n*cture. 
Federal  courts  bar  photogra¬ 
phers  except  when  a  new  judge 
Is  sworn. 

Cleveland,  O. — State  and  city 
courts  are  wide  open  to  photog¬ 
raphers  but  they  are  barred  in 
federal  court. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Police  court 
pictures  are  permitted  any  time. 
Albany  County  Court  judge 


NUERNBERG,  Germany,  (Spe¬ 
cial  to  Editor  &  Pubusher) — 
Photographers  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  courtroom  pictures  of  the 
Nuernberg  war  crimes  trial  ever 
since  it  started,  and  American 
lawyers  participating  here  are 
confident  the  same  could  be  done 
in  any  American  courtroom  — 
provided  similiar  facilities  and 
technique  were  employed. 

“Taking  pictures  while  the 
trial  is  in  session  has  been  high¬ 
ly  satisfactory,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  why  it  could 
not  be  done  elsewhere  in  the 
same  manner,”  was  the  comment 


A  Russian  photographer  working 
in  one  oi  the  booths  at  the  War 
Crimes  triaL 

says  camera  shutters  and  plate 
holders  are  too  noisy  but  re¬ 
cently  he  permitted  a  flashlight 
shot  during  a  trial.  Supreme 
Court  varies  from  judge  to 
judge;  more  often  permitted 
when  judge  is  off  bench,  but 
rarely  during  trial  of  a  criminal 
case.  In  civil  cases  only  with 
permission  of  the  parties  in  suit. 
Federal  court  is  very  strict. 

Boston — News  photographers 
are  not  allowed  in  Massachusetts 
courts  while  courts  are  in  ses¬ 
sion.  Anyone  detected  in  court¬ 
room  with  a  camera  is  liable  to 
a  charge  of  contempt.  Strict¬ 
ness  of  interpretation  varies. 
Photogs  sometimes  are  allowed 
to  take  pictures  in  corridors; 
elsewhere,  not  even  allowed  to 
stand  on  courthouse  steps. 

Philadelphia — In  county  and 
state  courts,  it  all  depends  upon 
the  particular  judge.  Some  ban 
pictures  under  any  and  all  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Beckley,  W.  'Va. — For  the  first 
time  in  the  city’s  history,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  was  allowed  to  take 
pictures  in  a  court  room.  Judge 
Ben  Ashworth  declared  a  five 
minute  recess  so  the  Post-Her¬ 
ald  photographer.  Stephen  Ritz, 
could  take  photographs  in  the 
Circuit  Court.  1110  judge  asked 
that  no  one  leave  the  room 
while  the  photographs  were 
taken.  On  the  request  of  Ritz, 
the  judge  left  his  bench  so  he 
could  be  included  in  the  pic¬ 
tures. 


of  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  deputy 
American  prosecutor.  Dodd, 
is  a  former  special  assistant  at¬ 
torney  general  in  Connecticut. 

“It  certainly  doesn’t  Interfere 
with  the  dignity  of  the  court,  so 
long  as  no  flash  bulbs  are  used 
and  the  photographers  are  not 
actually  inside  the  courtroom  to 
distract  anyone’s  attention.” 

“For  the  first  day  or  so,  most 
of  us  were  quite  conscious  of  the 
cameras,  but  we  soon  forgot  all 
about  them  and  no  one  ever 
gives  them  a  thought  any  more.” 

The  unprecedented  freedom 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Booths,  Special  Light  Battery 
Provided  at  Nuernberg  Trial 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Newspaper  Study  Puts 
Stress  on  Research 


Norton  Joins 
Staff  of  ANA 


By  Scanu«l  RoniMr 

IN  THE  COURSE  of  its  story  on 

national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  (see  p.  7),  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  has  made  what  seems  to 
us  a  highly  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  subject  of  market 
research  by  newspapers,  dis¬ 
cussed  here  from  time  to  time 
in  the  past  few  months. 

Very  significant,  in  the  inter¬ 
views  with  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  is  the  constantly  recurring 
emphasis  on  facts,  particularly 
facts  on  retail  sales  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  own  products  and 
those  of  their  competitors. 

Also  ranked  high  were  cir¬ 
culation  studies  and  compara¬ 
tive  advertising  linage  studies. 
But  here,  some  notes  of  caution 
creep  into  the  interviewees’  ap¬ 
praisals.  They  registered  very 
strongly  their  dislike  for: 

’Dislikea* 

Any  study  that  omits  competi¬ 
tive  factors  that  are  unfavor¬ 
able. 

Studies  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  puff  a  “first”  in  some  un¬ 
important  classification. 

Newspaper  research  in  which 
there  is  distortion  of  basic  data 
to  develop  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage. 

Idle  boasting  on  a  one-sided 
argument  and  distortion  of  true 
facts.  Unquote. 

But,  to  get  over  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  side,  most  of  them  recog¬ 
nized  that  newspapers  were 
showing  increasing  desire  to 
provide  the  kind  of  information 
the  advertiser  and  his  agency 
want.  Unfortunately,  there  isn't 
enough  of  it. 

Most  newspapers,  of  course, 
just  don’t  have  the  means  to 
carry  out  costly  studies  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  But  a  way  out  is  sug¬ 
gested  which  in  the  long  run 
would  unquestionably  be  profit¬ 
able — namely,  cooperative  re¬ 
search. 

Such  research  can  be  done  by 
several  newspaners  working  to¬ 
gether,  by  state  or  regional 
groups.  e‘c. 

Many  groups  have  already 
shown  great  enterprise.  Com¬ 
mendation  in  and  out  of  the 
newspaper  business  has  been 
accorded  the  market  studies  of 
Ohio  Select  List,  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets.  Arkansas 
Dailies.  Inc..  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  etc. 

The  largest  cooperative  proj¬ 
ect,  of  course,  and  one  which 
promises  to  perform  the  kind  of 
“primary  selling”  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  needs,  is  that 
which  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
now  has  under  way.  Briefly, 
the  Bureau  will  give  market 
•nd  population  data  for  all  the 
counties  In  the  country,  plus 
circulations  of  dailies  and  lead- 
iBf  magazines,  and  listenership 
of  radio  in  those  counties. 

One  of  Harvard’s  suggestions 
^ould  be  underlined  twice — 


that  the  Bureau  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  do  all  the  re¬ 
search  needed  to  sell  the  new.s- 
paper  as  a  basic  medium.  Each 
newspaper  or  group  of  new.s- 
papers  has  its  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  particularly  in  the  mas¬ 
sive  job  of  providing  distribu¬ 
tion  data  by  product  and  by 
brand. 

April's  'Weeks' 

SPECIAL  “weeks”  are  a  pretty 
good  promotional  idea. 
They’re  acceptable — within  rea¬ 
son.  But  when  you  put  them 
all  together,  they  appear  to  be 
getting  a  little  out  of  hand. 

Without  comment  as  to  the 
value  or  laudability  of  any  or 
all  of  them,  here  are  some  of 
the  “weeks”  coming  up  next 
month:  Cancer  Control;  Ship¬ 
ping  ( Association  of  American 
Railroads);  National  Baseball 
Week;  Honey  for  Breakfast 
Week;  Vitamins  for  Victory 
Week;  Garden  Week;  Knitting 
Week;  Theatre  Week;  Notion 
Week;  Hardware  Week;  Better 
Homes  Week;  Fabrics  for  Free¬ 
dom  Week;  Foot  Health  Week; 
Children’s  Summer  Camping 
Week;  Baby  Health  Week. 

Add  Differentials 
SAFEWAY  Stores,  Inc.,  chain 
grocers,  have  voiced  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  their  disapproval 
of  cooperative  advertising  al¬ 
lowances,  but  have  accepted 
them  for  competitive  protection. 

This  week,  in  an  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  policy.  Lingan  A. 
Warren,  president,  notified  all 
division  managers: 

“The  Company  disapproves  of 
advertising  allowances,  but,  in 
those  cases  where  it  accepts 
allowances  for  competitive  pro¬ 
tection,  it  will  give  the  brand 
promoter  full  value  for  the  al¬ 
lowance.  Only  those  allowances 
that  can  be  earned  by  services 
performed  in  the  normal  course 
of  business  will  be  accepted. 
The  Company  will  not  accept 
any  allowances  which  provide 
for  payment  at  ‘national’  ad¬ 
vertising  rates.” 

"One  oi  the  important  jobs 
for  newspapers  is  to  build  ev¬ 
idence  oi  advertising  success 
for  individual  advertisers  and 
to  use  it  to  keep  them  satisfied 
with  the  medium.  This  is 
probably  more  important  than 
any  search  for  over-all  evi¬ 
dence  that  newspapers  ore 
more  effective  than  some  other 
medium.  .  .  .  No  medirim  can 
prove  general  superiority." 
P.  142  “National  Advertising  in 
Newspapers." 


Cy  Norton,  formerly  manager 
of  sales  promotion  and  public  re¬ 
lations  of  Strathmore  Paper 
Company,  has 
joined  the  staff  ts  --'jj  ’ 
of  the  Associa-  iMr 
tion  of  National 
Advertisers.  IK.... 

Norton  has  for 
many  years  been 
active  in  ANA 
and  many  other 
associa  ti  ons, 
having  served  as 
president  of  the 
Paper  Makers 
Advertising  As¬ 
sociation,  re-  Norton 
gional  director 
of  the  National  Federation  of 
Sales  Executives  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Paper  & 
Pulp  Association.  During  the  war 
he  was  campaign  manager  of  the 
Paper  Conservation  and  Salvage 
Program  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council. 

A  graduate  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege.  Norton  had  been  with  the 
Strathmore  Paper  Company  for 
several  years.  Before  becoming 
sales  promotion  manager  of  that 
company  he  had  held  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  advertising  manager, 
assistant  sales  manager  and  man¬ 
ager  of  research  and  promotion. 


lelke  Ad  Tells 
Why  Shortage 
Of  Margarine 

Chicago — John  F.  Jelk*  Coa 
pany  this  week  undertoi^  a 
lie  service  advertising  job  g 
explaining  the  unprecedaaa 
shortage  of  margarine  to  tk 
readers  of  181  newspapen  li 
the  Jelke  territory. 

The  entire  cost  of  this  infoia- 
tive  advertising  will  be  bonwb; 
the  Jelke  company,  maken  if 
Good  Luck  Margarine,  vho  m 
eliminating  their  regular  prote 
ads  for  this  period. 

Copy  explains  simply  tlw 
margarines  are  scarce  beoMi 
there  is  a  shortage  of  the  chofn 
vegetable  oils  used  in  their  on- 
ufacture,  and  adds  that,  at  a  it- 
suit,  food  stores  are  not  reeir 
ing  enough  to  supply  the  denat 

To  further  aid  food  retiiln. 
the  Jelke  company  is  sendl^ 
food  stores  reprints  of  the  ai 
together  with  a  brief  explanatka 

The  reprint  of  the  ad  haa  baai 
worked  into  a  dealer  preaeotr 
tion  which  incorporates  an  a- 
planatory  strip  which  the  deatet 
can  place  on  his  refrigoatai 
Like  the  newspaper  ad,  the 
dealer  tie-in  carries  the  key  liae; 
“Sorry — ”  so  that  the  deaki 
can  obtain  maximum  bnalt 
from  the  shortage  explanathn. 


C^ampai^nd  and  ^^ccounb 

'  By  Betty  Feezel  — ' 


Barney's  Adds  Dailies  More  th^  100  dailiM^ 

-.r  .  all  major  radio  stations  m  oe 

BARNEYS  New  York  City  area  where  distribution  has baaa 
men  s  clothing  establishment  achieved  ( which  includes  stota 
which  has  been  “calling  all  men  northeastern  section  of  thi 

to  Barney’s”  via  radio  exclusive-  country  as  far  west  as  Indiana 
ly  for  the  past  10  years  or  so,  has  far  south  as  Kentucky) 

added  a  newspaper  campaign  to  |jg  employed.  Ads  detail 

its  advertising  schedule.  Ads  of  f^at  Ethyl  Cleaner,  a  devdop- 
of  an  institutional  nature  de-  ,„gnt  of  the  Corporation’s  re¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  an  upper  search  program  during  the  war, 
cla.ss  market  will  be  placed  in  jg  a  synthetic  detergent  derived 
three  local  dailies  throughout  from  petroleum  which  clwt 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Averaging  quickly  and  easily.  Copy  thenei 
.90  lines  ( 45  on  two )  they  will  jjg  emphasized  are,  “Better, 
run  four  or  five  times  a  week.  faster,  milder  than  soap”  aad 
The  intensive  local  radio  pro-  “Makes  light  work  of  hooir 
motion  (both  spot  announce-  work.”  Ethyl  Cleaner  will  be 
ments  and  15-minute  recorded  through  grocery,  drug,  hard- 
programs)  which  has  proved  so  ware  and  automotive  accesaory 
.successful  to  the  store  in  selling  wholesalers,  department  stow 
to  the  masses,  will  be  continued  oji  companies.  Supplemer 

in  full,  the  Emil  Mogul  Com-  tary  trade  campaigns  and  display 
pany,  which  handles  the  account,  materials  are  also  being  used, 
reports.  The  newspaper  series  is  The  agency  is  Batten,  Baitoa. 
in  line  with  the  store’s  “trading  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
up"  plan  and  will  be  a  “class”  York. 

.series  to  promote  Barney’s  better 

suits,  etc.  When  merchandise  is  Expanded  Series 

?o  Yncreas"  thl  s^L  o7its^  newS  “SPOTLIGHTING  the  NEW  to 

new  York  Central”  is  theker 

confalsf  an  expanded  wwr 

‘  paper  series  started  this  week  W 

c  1-1.1-  I  cn  the  railroad.  Copy  is  scheduled 

For  ethyl  Lleoner  to  appear  not  only  in  cities  and 

ETHYL  SPECIALTIES  CORP.,  towns  along  New  York  CenW 
Ethyl  Corporation’s  wholly-  but  also  in  major  off-line  ciOea 
owned  subsidiary  which  is  mar-  important  as  traffic  origmatlM 
keting  and  promoting  a  new  points — a  total  of  approxintoW 
packaged  product.  Ethyl  Cleaner,  600  newspapers  from  coa«  w 
announces  a  newspaper  and  ra-  coast.  Sizes  will  vary 
dio  campaign  on  the  Cleaner  will  1,000  lines,  down  to  400  Iffldd 
break  imm^iately  in  many  mar-  (Continued  on  page  72) 

lOITOIk  *  PUI1.1SHER  tar  March  ». 


lAWS  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  VIEWED  THROUGH  CARTOONISTS'  EYES 


SURPLUS  WAR  MATERIAL 

Burt  Thomas,  Associated  Newspapers 


IN  TOO  DEEP  TO  QUIT 

S.  J.  Ray,  Kaiuoj  City  Star 


FIGHT  AGAINST  INFLATION 

Roy  B.  Justus,  Minneapolis  Star-Jommal 


Labor  Papers' 
Printer  Gives 
Newsprint  Data 

S.  A.  Lavine,  viceoresident  of 
Kogowski  Co.,  Inc.,  which  prints 
several  labor  union  newspapers, 
produced  records  of  newsprint 
receipts  this  week  showing  a 
reduction  of  44  tons  for  the  first 
qrarter  of  1946  from  the  receipts 
in  the  first  period  of  1945. 

He  said  that  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1945,  his  supplier,  the 
Clinton  Paper  Coro,  of  Brook- 
l)m,  had  delivered  301  tons. 
Thin  year  he  received  257  tons 
and  to  offset  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  temporarilv  he  borrowed 
S  tons  from  his  allotment  for 
the  second  quarter. 

The  Rogowski  firm  is  one  of 
theie  which  was  reported  to 
line  notified  publishers  of  labor 
union  newspapers  they  would 
line  to  curtail  their  issues  be- 
ciuse  of  reduced  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies.  (E  &  P,  Mar.  16.  pg.  72.) 

The  labor  press  kept  the  issue 
alhre  this  week  in  stories  re¬ 
ining  to  the  “specter  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  newsprint"  and  intimating 
m  government  control  of 
Nwqarint  distribution  should  be 
ctNmed. 

Samuel  Galewitz,  vicepresi- 
|«t  of  Clinton,  told  E  &  P  that 
Mfowski  would  receive  approx- 
®»tely  1,100  tons  this  year, 
lie  contract  is  for  1,000  tons, 
lie  laid. 

Mr.  Lavine’s  figures,  which 
2*®ked  with  those  given  by 
■r.  Oalewitz,  showed  1M5  news- 
Iirint  receipts  as  follows:  First 
iurter,  301  tons;  second,  328 
'<W;  third.  237  tons:  fourth,  221 
Total,  1,087  tons.  In  1944, 
n^ived  1,296  tons. 

Ordinarily,  he  said,  the  Ro- 
firm  had  a  monthly  In- 
of  100  tons.  At  the  be¬ 
lling  of  February,  1946,  the 
Wwtory  was  45  tons,  and  at 
oefinninf  of  March  It  was 
“  w,  or  about  five  days’ 
"ply. 

»  January,  Mr.  Lavine  said 
III 


he  asked  the  Clinton  Paper 
Corp.,  which  is  an  agent  for 
Bowater  and  International,  to 
send  him  five  carloads  of  paper 
for  February.  The  Clinton  Cor¬ 
poration  replied:  “With  the 
limited  supply  of  newsprint 
available,  we’ve  been  told  our 
customer  should  consider  him¬ 
self  fortunate  to  get  three  out  of 
five  cars.”  ( App.  30  tons  to  a  car. ) 

In  a  reply,  the  Rogowski  firm 
told  its  supplier  that  if  this  con¬ 
dition  prevailed  for  another  two 
months,  it  would  be  forced  to 
give  up  some  of  its  business. 

■ 

Newsprint  Use 
Exceeds  Output 

Newsprint  is  being  consumed 
faster  than  it  is  being  produced, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  cautioned  in 
h  .snecial  bulletin  this  week. 

Reminding  publishers  that  the 
onlv  sources  of  simply  are  the 
mills  of  Canada,  Newfoundland 
and  the  U.  S.,  the  ANPA  warned 
that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  news* 
papers  at  the  end  of  February 
dropped  to  the  lowest  in  many 
years,  “in  the  face  of  uncertain 
transportation  factors  due  to 
tight  freight  car  needs  for  food.” 

One  Canadian  mill  has  ad¬ 
vised  customers  it  will  reduce 
shipments  in  the  second  quarter. 
Pacific  Coast  customers  of 
Powell  River  Paper  Company 
also  were  notified  this  week  that 
due  to  a  shortage  of  pulp  they 
will  receive  5%  less  newsprint 
in  the  second  quarter  than  in 
the  first. 

“The  overall  situation,”  states 
ANPA.  “can  be  kept  within 
reason  if  there  is  use  within  the 
limite  of  supply  over  a  period  of 
months.” 

■ 

Carriers  Tour  Chicam 

Dethoit — The  Detroit  Newt 
has  honored  20  top  horn*  deliv¬ 
ery  carriers  with  a  trip  to  CSii- 
cego.  Lawrence  J.  Hainilton,  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  News,  accompanied  them. 


Contract  Ends 
Strike  Threat 
In  Brooklyn 

Only  a  few  hours  before  a 
scheduled  strike  vote  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  Unit  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
the  State  Mediation  Board 
stepped  into  the  dispute  and 
brought  the  parties  to  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  settlement,  embodied  in 
a  two-year  contract,  provides 
that  beginning  March  19,  1946. 
Guild  employes  receive  mini¬ 
mum  weekly  wage  rates  ident¬ 
ical  with  those  recently  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  majority  of  Man¬ 
hattan  newspapers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Brooklyn  Eagle  guilds- 
men,  who  had  previously 
worked  a  36  2/3-hour  week, 
will  work  40  hours.  These  hours 
correspiond  to  those  in  effect  at 
the  Manhattan  newspapers. 

Management  had  offered  “that 
for  the  36  2/3-hour  week  it  pay 
the  same  hourly  scale  now  paid 
by  all  Manhattan  papers,  and 
that  the  difference  between  the 
weekly  wage  under  the  New 
York  scale  for  40  hours  and 
the  weekly  total  under  the 
36  2/3-hour  Eagle  week  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration.” 

The  quotation  is  from  a  state¬ 
ment  signed  by  Frank  D. 
Schroth  and  published  in  the 
Eagle  on  March  13. 

According  to  the  March  14  is¬ 
sue  of  Guildpaper,  official  organ 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  “This  proposal  was  re¬ 
jected  by  Chairman  Paul  Rubin 
and  I.  Kaufman,  chairman  of  the 
Unit’s  contract  committee,  since 
it  did  not  meet  the  Unit’s  de¬ 
mand  that  Schroth  establish  on 
the  Eagle  the  minimums  now  in 
effect  on  most  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  city.” 

Oth^  terms  of  the  contract, 
which  covers  310  Bhgle  em- 
pk^es,  stipulate  that  no  wage 
increase  shall  be  less  than  13% 


for  any  employe,  that  either 
party  may  reopen  wage  negotia¬ 
tions  after  one  year  has  elapsed 
under  the  contract,  and  that 
grievances  may  be  referred  to 
arbitration  by  either  side. 

Retroactive  pay,  amounting  to 
the  difference  between  wages  re¬ 
ceived  and  91%  of  the  city-wide 
minimum,  will  be  received  for 
the  period  from  December  19, 
1945,  expiration  date  of  the  old 
contract,  to  March  19,  1946. 

Two  points  are  still  being  ne¬ 
gotiated.  They  are  concerned 
with  the  status  of  relief  em¬ 
ployes  in  circulation  branch  of¬ 
fices  and  voluntary  checkoff 
system. 

■ 

L.  A.  Lensmon 
Mauled  by  Cop 

Los  Angeles — Paul  Calvert, 
photographer  for  the  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Timet,  was  assaulted,  his 
camera  smashed  and  his  photor 
graphic  paraphernalia  seized  by 
a  Los  Angeles  policeman  Mar. 
19  while  Calvert  was  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  previously  publicized 
Army  experimental  plane  being 
convoyed  through  Hollywood. 

Calvert  was  accosted  by  the 
policeman  after  he  had  taken 
several  pictures  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  another.  He  identi¬ 
fied  himself  and  was  moving 
away  when  a  military  poUce* 
man  shouted  to  the  policeman: 
’No  pictures!  Get  his  camera!” 

When  Calvert  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  his  camera,  it  was 
twisted  from  him  and  smashed. 
He  was  then  dragged  to  a  car 
and  taken  to  a  police  station. 
He  was  released  after  surren¬ 
dering  a  photographic  plate  for 
which  he  was  ^ven  a  receipt. 

Despite  the  impounding  of 
some  of  his  plates,  one  of  Cal¬ 
vert’s  pictures  appeared  in  the 
'nmes.  Military  authorities  re¬ 
turned  the  damaged  camera  to 
the  Times  without  comment. 
Army  officials  have  promised  a 
“full  investigation.” 

Calvert  recently  was  a  captain 
in  tile  Signal  Corps. 


tee  Iterck  tl.  1f«i 
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THE  PARTY  LINE 


Information  Copy 
Appreciated  by  Public 


By  Chades  H.  Carson 

“SAUCE  FOR  THE  GOOSE"— 
can  be  for  the  gander  also  .  .  . 
meaning  many  local  aa  well  as 
national  radio  ideas  can  be 
tamed  around  for  use  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  or  campaigns.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  steady  rising  appre¬ 
ciation  of  more  information, 
woven  in  among  your  strictly 
merchandising  or  price  copy! 
Information  in  your  copy  .  .  . 
cushions  the  impact  .  .  .  creates 
good  will.  With  merchandise 
still  scarce  you  have  room  for  it! 

•  •  e 

CUNICS  FOR  ONE  .  .  .  con¬ 
ducted  by  your  public  utilities 
.  .  .  demonstrations,  courses, 
classes  in  your  department 
stores,  can  give  ideas  for  series 
of  advertisements!  Young  brides 
as  well  as  older  ones  need  to  be 
educated  .  .  .  reeducated  in  the 
use  and  repair  of  electrical 
equipment — the  old  as  well  as 
the  new.  Your  utility  company 
will  give  you  plenty  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  use  in  an  ad-series  for 
any  of  your  outlets  handling 
electrical  equipment — and  near¬ 
ly  every  retail  outlet  is  getting 
into  it! 

•  •  • 

MORE  EDUCATION  .  .  .  needed 
and  appreciated  on  home  man¬ 
agement.  One  of  many  pro¬ 
grams,  “Home  Is  What  You 
Make  It"  (ABC — Sat.  9  a.m.), 
will  give  you  ideas  for  informa¬ 
tive  ad-topics!  Such  as:  HOME 
PLANNING — remodeling,  house¬ 
hold  equipment,  decorating. 
FOODS— ^aily  food  needs,  food 
growing  and  preserving,  holiday 
menus.  CLOTHING  AND  FASH¬ 
IONS— home  sewing,  wardrobe 
planning,  good  grooming,  smart 
buying,  suitable  dressing.  THE 
FAMILY  —  domestic  relation- 
ahips  and  place  in  society! 

0  0  0 

MORE  INFORMATION  ...  can 
be  advantageously  used  in 
promotional  copy.  For  instance 
the  national  campaign  to  “Safe¬ 
guard  Wartime  Savings!"  These 
savings  withheld  from  “gyps" 
now  .  .  .  mean  more  retail  sales 
later!  We  have  $170  billions  in 
savings!  After  last  war  we  were 
swindled  out  of  $400  million  in 
Liberty  Bonds  alone!  There  are 
today  750  different  ways  to  gyp 
the  public  .  .  .  costing  them  $650 
million  every  year! 

0  0  0 

GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE  . . . 

for  one,  is  a  subject  retailers 
could  well  explain  .  .  .  bene- 
fltting  discharged  men  and 
women  .  .  .  their  own  business 
later!  During  the  past  war  some 
15  million  took  Government  Life 
Insurance  .  .  .  more  than  $142 
billion  going  into  effect!  After  a 
hundred  years  of  intensive  sales¬ 
manship  all  private  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  combined  now 
have  in  force  only  $154  billions! 
But.  according  to  an  article  by 
Louis  W.  De  Young  (Sat.  Eve. 
Post  2/23),  three  out  of  every 


four  of  these  discharged  service 
people  are  dropping  their  in¬ 
surance  .  .  .  calmly  throwing 
away  $100  billion!  This  insur¬ 
ance  can  be  kept  in  force  for 
less  than  25c  a  day!  Govern¬ 
ment  insurance  is  one  of  the  best 
imaginable  buys — and  insurance 
companies  are  anxious  that  they 
keep  in  force. 

These  ex-service  people  were 
sold  by  high  pressure  .  .  .  pay¬ 
ments  withheld  painlessly  .  .  . 
not  knowing  what  tomorrow 
would  bring!  The  point  they 
now  overlook — this  article  points 
out — is  that  more  veterans  will 
die  during  the  next  five,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  next  ten  years,  than 
were  lost  on  all  our  battlefields! 
Neither  do  they  know  this!  A 
soldier  at  age  25  who  bought 
$10  thousand  Government  in- 
.surance  .  .  .  paid  $162.20  a  year! 
From  a  ten-company  average 
of  large  private  companies,  this 
would  have  bought  only  $7,650 
worth!  This  amount  pays  a 
widow  at  flfty-flve  $34.40  a 
month  .  .  .  compared  to  $60.30 
from  the  Government  policy! 
It  now  droppped  . .  .  can  be  rein¬ 
stated  by  paying  only  two 
monthly  payments! 

•  •  • 

OTHER  NOTES!  .  .  .  The  Florist 

Telegraph  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion,  planning  to  extend  “Flow- 
ers-by-Wire”  service  around  the 
world!  Heavy  expenditure  in 
magazines — but  your  local  shop 
can  advertise.  Those  former 
“G.I.’s"  who  may  have  a  Rose 
in  Ireland,  will  be  reading  the 
home  toum  paper  oftener  than 
the  slick  paper  magazines! 

How  about  helping  your 
grocer  .  .  .  baker  .  .  .  with  some 
Erst  hand  copy  angles  on  recipes 
and  uses  of  the  new  “brown 
flour”?  Have  the  wife  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  kitchen! 

Eastman  Kodak  announces  a 
series  of  spot  radio  announce¬ 
ments  using  weather  reports. 
You  can  swipe  the  idea  for  your 
camera  shop,  stationer.  Tied  in 
with  the  reports  like  some  others 
doing  (“Aunt  Jemima”) — “Don’t 
forget  to  take  your  kodak  with 
you  today — it’s  going  to  be  a  flne 
day  for  picnics!" 

•  •  • 

SWEET  SPRING  .  .  .  May  be  in 

the  air  but  so  are  cold  germs, 
with  druggists  going  full  tilt 
advertising  for  this  lucrative 
business — from  pills,  ointments, 
salves!  More  people  suffer  from 
common  colds  than  from  any 
other  single  ailment  ...  80  mil¬ 
lion  of  us  have  colds  during  the 
year  .  .  .  costing  the  nation  more 
than  $450  million!  When  to  ad¬ 
vertise  cold  remedies?  Surveys 
have  shown  that  more  colds  start 
on  Monday  than  on  any  other 
day!  And  a  tip  from  radio — 
“Thrifty  Drug  Stores”  (Los  An¬ 
geles) — suggest  throwing  away 
your  old  toothbrushes  after  colds 
or  other  infections! 


Business-Getter 

LITTLE  BUT  LOUD!  ...  Is  o 
campaign  by  tha  DanvilU  (IIL) 
Typawritar  Company.  Thraa 
inch  ads  haadad  with  such 
eya  catchers  os  RAID!  .  .  . 
JUMP!  .  .  .  KISS!  .  .  .  THE 
COPY— TIPSY!  li  the  Unas 
your  typawritar  writes  ora 
sorter  tipsy,  let  lu  iix  it  Fli- 
laan  years*  axparianea!" — 
"SNOW!  Don't  let  your  iorm 
latter  work  snow  you  under. 
Call  us  to  do  it!" 

More  Papers 
Get  Insurance 
Company  Ads 

Philadelphu  —  Anticipating 
the  celebration  of  its  centennial 
May  25.  1947,  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  has 
embarked  upon  an  ambitious 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
to  extend  over  the  next  two 
years. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  this  company  is  presently 
advertising  its  annual  state¬ 
ment  in  newspapers  outside  the 
company’s  home  city, 

ITiese  ads  are  appearing  dur¬ 
ing  March  in  more  than  100 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country  in  75  different  cities 
where  the  company  has  general 
agencies.  While  only  one  or 
two  newspapers  per  city  have 
been  included  in  the  initial 
schedule,  it  is  planned  to  rotate 
future  advertising  so  that  all 
major  newspapers  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  wherever  possible. 

Commenting  on  the  plan,  Al¬ 
bert  Fitz  Randolph,  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
said:  “For  many  years  Penn 
Mutual  has  advertised  through 
the  medium  of  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  insurance  journals. 
Only  the  local  Philadelphia 
newspapers  were  used  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  annual  report,  although 
•for  many  years  the  company 
has  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Life  Insurance. 

“This  year,  in  view  of  our 
approaching  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
our  newspaper  advertising 
schedule  to  include  newspapers 
in  cities  where  we  have  local 
agencies  and  to  include  the 
Cieneral  Agent’s  name  and  local 
office  address  in  copy. 

“We  feel  that  we  are  reach¬ 
ing  readers  on  a  closer  home¬ 
town  level  through  these  ads 
and  receiving  a  two-way  ben¬ 
efit,  not  only  in  advertising  the 
company,  but  the  general  agent 
as  well.  The  initial  newspaper 
advertising  plan  is  receiving 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  endorse¬ 
ment  from  our  field  represen¬ 
tatives. 

“During  the  next  two  years 
we  will  undoubtedly  be  using 
newspapers  to  present  our  cen¬ 
tennial  story." 


Berkeley  Ddlj 
Gives  Space  to 
Promote  Trade 

Berkelty,  Calif.  —  Fulkpi|i 
newspaper  advertising  is  bii| 
used  here  In  a  drive  to  kcah 
percentage  of  the  retail  aelk 
expended  in  this  San  Fnadn 
area  city  at  its  wartime  peg 

One  full  page  each  wetkk 
a  year  has  been  donated  || 
George  Dunscomb,  Berlceic|(k 
zette  publisher,  in  a  coopendu 
move  with  the  Retail  Trade  N 
reau  of  the  Berkeley  Chaabe 
of  Commerce. 

Ryder  &  Ingram.  Oaklaadid 
vertising  agency,  has  been  n 
tained  to  prepare  copy  end  hr 
outs  and  purchase  finished  at 
work.  Robert  L.  Ingram  headhi 
the  account. 

The  campaign,  under  wg 
now  for  several  weeks,  has  ts 
immediate  favorable  re«0M 
from  public  and  business  M 
ers.  Ryder  &  Ingram  report 

Berkeley  Chamber  fl|e» 
show  that  32%  of  the  citjr'itr 
tail  dollars  were  spent  out  d 
town  in  1939,  while  the  IW 
percenUge  was  only  la%.  a 
the  move  to  retain  this  fevorMh 
percentage  in  the  city  low 
the  bay  from  San  Francis  i» 
adjacent  to  Oakland.  Mr.  urn 
has  stressed  advantages  of  tool 

shopping.  .  V  * 

“Your  best  buy  is  but  w 
minutes  away”  was  the  thwii 
toe  first  ad.  It  was  illustreied 
with  a  map  highlighting  the^ 
six  shopping  districts.  On® 
opening  themes  were:  Plm«® 
or  Harried  Minutes,  /who 
neighborly  courtesy  cutsjW 
dav  in  half."  and  "To^  « 
not  to  park.”  describe 
shopping  question  which  ^ 
ley  answers  with  Better  W 
comparison.”  , 

The  parking  problems  •a***' 
usually  appears,  in  one  « 
another,  in  the  copy. 
there  is  a  “Better  by  comptft 
son”  footnote,  at  least. 

Cardboard  reproductions  « 
the  advertisements  are  funji^ 
merchants  for  use  as  tle-to  w 
dow  displays.  Merchenfa^ 
may  use  the  signature  el^ 
of  “Your  best  buy’s  Ave 
away”  as  they  desire.  RallJ^ 
Frankis.  Gazette  adver|^J^ 
rector,  acts  as  liaison.  WW 
aopears  over  the 
Chamber  and  the  Retail  Tr»« 
Bureau’s  rtames. 

The  advertising  is  crrfw 
with  coordlMtlng  th* 
groups  of  the  different  Aistn® 
Next  step  in  the  progrwn  “  • 
move  for  Installation  ft  pwh  f 
meters  with  the  stipulation 
funds  from  these  shall  go  ^ 
ward  purchase  of  public 
ing  lots. 

■ 

Joins  Metropolitan 

’The  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
Lake  City,  Utah,  will  bewme  « 
filiated  with  the  National 
paper  Network  of  the 
tan  Group,  as  a  member  of 
Pacific  Coast  group,  ,, 

with  the  issue  of  July  7,  IW. 
has  been  announced  by 
Hosac,  manager  of  the  Group 
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I  bad  an  ariument  with  a  steer 


I  said  to  that  stoor,  gimmol  Ho  $aid, 
com*  now,  Mrs.  Susan  D.  Scanthony,  I 
said,  my  namo’s  not  Susan  0.  Scanthony 
and  don't  think  you’re  going  to  talk  mo 
out  of  a  beautiful  standing-rib  roast  for 
my  now  oven.  Ho  rolled  his  big  blue 
•yes  and  then,  of  course,  I  had  to  go 
and  wake  up. 

PiiiL\i)b:LPHiANS  in  particular  are 
prrpanil  to  welcome  some  of  the 
more  immediate  and  tangible  fruits 
of  victory. 


Preparedness  in  this  instance  re¬ 
fers  to  the  wherewithal  to  buy  a 
liberal  slice  of  prime  red  meat,  or 
a  proper  setting  in  new  household 
furnishings  for  a  banquet  or  a  Sun¬ 
day  dinner,  and  so  on.  Or,  in  plain 
words,  they  have  saved  the  money 
with  which  to  buy. 

Which  means,  of  course,  that  here 
is  one  of  the  big  spots  (sales  poten¬ 
tially)  in  which  to  offer  your  mer¬ 
chandise.  How  big  can  l»e  told  in  a 
simple  fact  —  Philadelphia  is  the 
third  largest  city  in  the  U.  S. 


And  how  easy  to  reach  can  W 
told  in  the  name  of  a  newspa|»er — 
The  Evening  Bulletin.  This  is  true 
simpiv  Itecause  '^I'he  Bulletin  reaches 
daily  four-fifths  of  the  families.*  It 
reaches  them  in  the  home  in  this  city 
of  homes  and  has  a  vital  role  in 
familv  money -spending  decisions. 

*Circtiianon  in  of  600,000  -  the  largetn  reoosino 

circuiation  in  America. 

In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads 

The  Bulletin 


iditor 
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British  Press  Sees 
Newsprint  in  U.  S.  Loan 


'Beaver'  Relaxes, 
Britain  on  Edge 


ji^ewsprim  m  u.  o. 

_  .  atomic  personality  of  Brlti^ 

LONDON  ( By  E  4  P  Special  Cor-  own  time  and  that  of  the  British  publishing,  is  keeping  his  lips 
respondent  via  Radio)  —  Time  Cabinet  if  they  want  to  send  "absolutely  sealed'*  concerning 
was  when  London’s  Savoy  Hotel  deputations  to  discuss  more  jjis  visit  to  the  United  States 
Bar,  with  soft  lights,  plush  car-  newsprint  before  they  know  g^d  the  Bahamas, 
pets  that  still  sort  of  spring,  and  what  was  the  outcome  of  the  <‘He  needs  a  break  like  every- 
chairs  so  hard  they  leave  the  Im-  Anierican  loan  to  Britain.  one  else  from  work,”  is  his 


print  of  time  upon  all  sitters,  ex-  Cripps  who  said  that  no  more  friends’  stock  reply, 

hibited  more  American  newspa-  deputations  will  be  received  un-  What  really  interests  Britain 
permen  than  even  the  National  til  after  the  loan  decision  was  ig  what  a  rested  and  rejuvenated 
Press  Club  equivalent  at  Wash-  known,  is  reported  to  have  added  Beaverbrook  will  do  in  the 
Ington.  that  if  the  loan  was  approved  British  publishing  world  when 

All  the  American  correspon-  the  publishers  could  have  an-  he  gets  back, 
dents,  and  this  goes  for  publish-  other  get  together  with  the  in- 

ers  too,  were  there  or  thereabout  terested  members  of  the  Cabinet  most  Americans  will  be  sore 
—Ray  Daniell,  Quentin  Rey-  and  then  there  would  be  a  step-  about  what  “Swaff”  said  about 
nolds,  Larry  Rue,  Drew  Middle-  ping  up  of  the  dollar  allocation  America — that  is  if  they  don’t 


News  in  England 

Stories  of  the  week — Again 
all  angled  on  Russia;  Stalin  to 
Byrnes;  Byrnes  to  Stalin;  Ditto 
with  Stalin  and  Churchilh  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  "at  the  gates  of 
Teheran";  With  denial  that 
Russian  troops  ore  at  the  gates 
oi  Teheran  (pay  your  penny 
and  have  your  choice  in  AP 
versus  Tass  with  foreign  edi¬ 
tors  playing  it  up  to  show  that 
they  take  it  as  a  pushover  for 
AP). 


permitted  for  newsprint. 

All  this  can  be  summed  up  as 


know  “Swaff.” 

Just  to  balance  things,  Doug- 


follows:  If  there  is  no  American  las  Williams  of  the  conservative 
loan  British  newspapers  will  be  Daily  Telegraph — “Swaff”  comes 
in  for  absolute  shambles;  the  from  the  Odhams  Press  stable 
four  sheets  will  continue  indefi-  that  produces  the  labor  Daily 
nitely  with  consequent  crises  in  Herald  and  the  non-labor  Sun- 
redundant  personnel,  wage  rates  day  People  —  has  soberly  sur- 
and  other  ancillary  problems.  If  veyed  the  American  scene  and 


it  does  go  through  then  the  pres- 
sent  four  pages  will  quickly  be- 


makes  facts  prove  that  he  can 
see  nothing  much  wrong  with 


come  six — the  Autumn  is  a  pro-  the  American  way  of  life.  Then 
visional  date — and  then  there  also  in  America,  is  William 
will  be  eight  pages  in  1947;  and  Barkley  of  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
in  1952 — the  date  fixed  by  even  Daily  Express. 
the  most  optimistic  champions  Knowledge  of  the  Beaver’s 
of  the  bigger  newspaper  drive —  golden  rewards  for  his  bigname 
there  will  be  a  16-page  paper  in  boys,  of  which  Barkley  is  one, 
Britain  which  those  with  the  full  will  doubtless  not  find  a  chal- 
knowhow  of  the  British  indus-  lenger  on  the  cash  aspect  of 
try  maintain  is  the  absolute  max-  Bill’s  existence.  Bill  covers 
imum  size  that  can  be  econom-  Britain’s  “gas  chamber”  for 


Rnh  ^ize  that  Can  be  econom-  Britain’s  “gas  chamber”  for 

S  MS?-i!!de^  nracSly  produced  in  Britain  for  Beaverbrook’s  3,422.366  daily  cir- 

S/erv  bvline^n  ^er^can^^^^^^^^^  culation  Express  (the  February 

pages  J  the  dateline  happened  To  revert  to  the  Savoy,  Han- 


to  be  London,  European  capitals  Swaffer,  one  of  those  oddi- 
or  points  in  the  east  for  which  ties  here— a  British  columnist— 


London  was  the  transport  and  back  from  the  United  States. 


world  record  figures  announced 
this  week)  and  he  is  a  super¬ 
latively  fine  reporter. 

The  loan  is  Barkley’s  assign- 


communication  center.  But  habit 


his  ment  in  America,  but  his  Scot- 


is  changing.  There  are  fewer  black  bow,  always  loquacious,  so  tish  buddies  here  will  be  sur- 
American  faces  and  those  there  familiar  to  the  Americans  with-  prised  if  he  doesn’t  make  this  as- 
■igiiniiv  have  as  comnanions  bi  the  Savoy  that  they  rightly  re-  signment  an  excuse  for  cham- 


British  newspapermen  either  gard  him  as  “in  with  the  fit-  pioning  the  cause  he  has  nearest 
just  in  or  just  going  to  the  tings,”  has  reacted  to  the  Ameri-  his  heart  —  Barkley's  simplified 
United  States.  That  traffic  is  ‘^an  .scene  just  as  “Swaff”  would  spelling  system.  It  may  be  sen- 
about  an  all-time  high  at  this  be  expect^  to  react.  As  a  col-  sible,  but  when  a  tolerant  Ex- 
time.  umnist  he  is  a  cross  between  press  gets  Barkley’s  report  in 

-  P  ri  «  Winchell,  LaGuardia  and  Lipp-  simplified  spelling  it’s  a  horrible 

unusti  newsmen  tye  u.  s.  mann — yes,  he  actually  is  read-  headache  to  an  ordinary  reader, 
America  today  is  a  number  able — but  he  is  slavishly  con-  such  as  a  newspaperman, 
one  assignment  for  news.  It  is  sistent,  particularly  in  criticism  And  just  walked  into  the 
truly  the  springboard  of  peace  of  Churchill,  the  capitalist  sys-  Savoy  Hotel  is  United  Press’s 
in  the  same  way  as  Britain  was  tern,  the  British  Conservative  Harry  Ferguson.  Coverage  of 
the  springboard  before  D-Day  Party.  these  islands  is  said  to  be  the 

for  war-— the  invasion  that  was  Sort  of  goes  without  saying  reason  for  Harry’s  visit,  on 

the  harbinger  of  peace.  that  “Swaff”  was  sore  with  what  which  subject  there  may  be 

Highpowered  in  every  sense  he  saw  in  America  and  also  that  some  more  news  later. 


Party.  these  islands  is  said  to  be  the 

Sort  of  goes  without  saying  reason  for  Harry’s  visit,  on 
that  “Swaff”  was  sore  with  what  which  subject  there  may  be 


are  those  big  name  correspon-  — 
dents  of  the  British  press  who  I  ^ 
are  winging  across  the  Atlantic  I  ^ 
— apart  from  these  men  covering  ;  ^ 

the  ever  erupting  news  volcano  < 
that  is  America  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  the 
proposed  British  loan  is  some- 
thing  which  publishers  here  re- 
gard  as  absolutely  fundamental  "r 
to  the  immediate  future  of  Brit-  ^ 
ish  newspapers,  and  these  re-  4 
porters  are  their  personal  fact 
finders.  -t 

Now  the  tomtoms  that  beat 
with  the  inside  tidings  of  what 
goes  on  in  high  places  concern¬ 
ing  Fleet  Street  can  often  be 
heard  with  clarity  in  the  Savoy. 
Accordingly  there  is  no  reason 
to  challenge  the  statement  at¬ 
tributed  to  Board  of  Trade  Min¬ 
ister  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  that 
publishers  are  wasting  their 


QUESTION  i  Hm  thl*  mar¬ 
ket  an  adequate.  prorreM- 
Ive  retail  lecUon,  attractlns 
the  entire  Trade  Area,  and 
to  what  exteat  it  Jamea- 
town  an  important  port- 
ot-call  for  larse  numbera 
of  brand-sooda  repreaanta- 
Uvea,  jobbera,  and  brokera’ 
aaleamen? 


Journal 


.  ANSWEB:  Too,  /Ifet 
^  Jamaatown  has  a 
.  ^  very  wonderful  retail  i 

trade  section,  and  is  famous 
atorea.  A 

.  ABC  dljr  sone  over  M.OOO 
has  eneouraced  metropoUtan- 
aUnosphere  ehoppins  strsets, 
ms  department  stores,  well- 
%  •»**.- 
,  000,000  market.  National 

advertialns  aheiUd  be  used 
Jr-  rasularljf  la  The  Post-Journal  ^ 
V  (only  dally  paper)  to  en-  J 
courasa  and  inspire  job  ^ 
bora,  brokers,  lepte- 
••ntatlvoa,  etc. 

. 


Is  Only  Two  DaysQij 


Peop/e  ore  starting  to 
plant  their  gardens . . . 


.  .  .  are  beginning  to 
fix  up  their  homes . . . 


.  .  .  and  they're  look¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of 
their  daily  newspaper 
for  helpful  advice. 


Here's  what  NEA 
client  papers  are 
getting  this  Spring: 

★GARDEN  SERIES 

Henry  Pree’s  annual  articict. 
complete  with  plantlns  dates, 
carden  deaUns. 

★NEW  HOMES 

Photos  and  floor  plaas  of 
modem  houses  on  the  NEA 
Women’s  Paces. 

★LANDSCAPING 

Timely  advice  on  beautify* 
ing  lawns.  Also  interior  dec¬ 
oration  artieles. 

★REPAIR  HINTS 

How  to  flx  it— or  tamlaf 
hubby  into  a  handyman 
aronad  the  home. 


JAMESTOWNEa 


#ar  Mardi  M# 


WHEN  IT'S  ADVERTISED 
IN  THE  STAR 


XOU  have  the  first  three  essentials  of  a  successful 
sales  campaign,  to  start  with,  when  you  advertise  in 
THE  STHR:  You  have  the  product,  the  market  and 
the  medium. 

No  other  market  in  the  nation  is  quite  so  inviting 
as  postwar  Washington.  .  .  .  Today  thousands  more 
higher-than-average  people  making  much  higher-than- 
average  pay  live  in  the  concentrated  Washington  Met¬ 
ropolitan  .Area  than  even  during  the  war  .  .  .  1,361,000 
according  to  latest  estimates. 

And  THE  STHR  is  delivered  into  more  Washington 
area  homes — every  evening  and  Sunday  morning — than 
any  other  newspaper — morning,  evening, 
all  day,  or  Sunday.  It’s  not  at  all 

surprising  that  “They  buy  it  . 

when  it’s  advertised  in 

THE  STAR.”  ^  ^ 


FOR  MARKETERS 


Retail  sales  for  IQ45  broke  all  records  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Market.  Total  retail  volume 
reached  approximately  $700,000,000  in  D.  C. 
alone,  and  approximately  $850,000,000  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area. 


CHICAGO  •  J.  E.  LUTZ 


Source:  Washington  Pacts  &  Figures,  January  1946 


NEW  YORK  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL 
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War  Service  Inspires 
Enlivened  Editorials 

By  Gordon  M.  Quamstrom 


Longview,  Wash. — A  new  reali* 
zation  o£  the  necessity  for 
newspapers  to  take  leadership 
in  guiding  pub- 
1  i  c  thinking 
was  brought 
back  to  the 
Longview 
<  Wash. )  Daily 
Newt  by  its  ed¬ 
itor,  John  M. 
McClelland,  Jr. 
after  three  and 
a  half  years  of 
naval  service. 

In  the  few 
months  he  has 
been  back  he 
has  put  this 
idea  into  practice  by  creating 
a  new  editorial  page  and  a  new 
forthright  policy  of  editorial  ex¬ 
pression  which  has  attracted 
community  wide  attention. 

“I  believe  that  people  every¬ 
where”,  McClelland  said,  “have 
a  right  to  expect  their  news¬ 
paper  editors  to  help  them  form 
opinions  on  the  great  many 
really  serious  problems  about 
which  everyone  should  have 
opinions  these  days.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  person  dosen’t  have  much 
time  for  reeding. 

“The  editor  should  do  that 
reading  for  him.  making  use  of 
the  vast  amount  of  information 
that  flows  into  a  newspaper 
from  various  sources  to  form 
the  kind  of  opinions  that  Amer¬ 
icans  in  his  part  of  the  country 
should  have.  If  he  can  impress 
his  readers  that  he  is  sincere  and 
intellectually  honest,  they  will 
respect  what  he  says  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  agree  with  him. 

More  Than  Personal 
“This  may  sound  like  the  old 
‘personal  journalism’  formula, 
but  H  is  more  than  that.  The 
modern  newspaper  editor  must 
do  more  than  expound  on  his 
personal  opinions.  He  must  be 
a  student  of  world  affairs,  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  local  affairs. 
He  should  subscribe  to  intelli¬ 
gent  magazines  and  read  them. 
He  should  find  time  to  read  a 
book  now  and  then.  He  should 
take  time  to  ffiink — something 
that  most  of  his  readers  can’t  or 
won’t  do.” 

The  News’  editor  had  his 
mind  made  up  by  the  time  he 
returned  as  to  what  a  paper  the 
size  of  the  News  (13,650  circu¬ 
lation)  should  set  out  to  do. 

By  January  1  he  was  ready  to 
try  out  his  ideas,  which  cen¬ 
tered  around  better  editorial 
expression  and  increased  read- 
erAip.  Tile  plan  for  the 
“change”  from  a  rather  plain, 
monotonous,  not  too  interesting 
editorial  page,  often  dwarfed  by 
ads,  involved  four  phases; 

One  was  to  attract  attention 
by  altering  the  makeup  some¬ 
what  radically  and  adding  two 
new  comic  panels  to  be  run  on 
the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  second  was  to  draft  a  set 
of  local  objectives  headed  “Our 
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Program  for  Longview  and 
Kelso  in  1946”  which  would  be 
kept  standing  and  run  in  a  box 
once  a  week  under  the  mast¬ 
head  throughout  the  year. 

The  third  was  to  adopt  a  more 
simplified  and  direct  style  of 
writing  in  order  to  make  the  ed- 
itoriais  as  readable  as  possible. 

The  fourth  was  to  challenge 
the  readers  with  an  initial  “ed¬ 
itorial  about  editorials”  in 
which  he  provided  answers  to 
such  questions  as  the  following: 
“Do  people  read  editorials?” 
“Why  are  editorials  written?” 
“Who  writes  them?”  “Does  he 
know  what  he  is  talking  about?” 
“How  are  they  written?”  “What 
are  their  purposes?”  “What  is 
‘editorial  policy’?” 

Favorable  Reaction 

“The  reaction  to  the  change 
in  the  page  was  immediate,” 
McClelland  recounts.  “Next 
day  nearly  everyone  I  encoun¬ 
tered  mentioned  the  ‘new  edi¬ 
torial  page’  and  in  succeeding 
days  when  editorials  were  de¬ 
voted  to  local  subjects  many 
persons  told  me  that  they  liked 
and  approved  of  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  editorial  ex¬ 
pression.” 

The  decision  to  leave  adver¬ 
tising  off  the  editorial  page,  in 
a  time  of  newsprint  shortage, 
was  reached  after  considerable 
study,  but  the  paper's  manage¬ 
ment  is  convince  the  move 
was  a  wise  one.  The  belief  is 
expressed  that  a  newspaper 
which  averages  12  to  14  pages 
can  afford  to  have  its  editorial 
page  adless,  with  the  makeup 
planned  so  that  attention  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  editorials. 

McClelland  believes  the  man 
who  is  in  a  position  to  speak 
for  the  new^aper — the  editor 
or  the  publisher  himself— ought 
to  write  the  editorials,  if  he  is 
able,  so  that  his  pattern  of 
thinking  will  be  apparent  day 
by  day  and  the  viewpoints  ex-  ; 
pressed  will  be  uniform,  clear-  | 
cut.  and  plainspoken. 

On  the  News  the  editorial  ex¬ 
pression  runs  to  about  1,000 


FORMER  NEWSPAPER 
AND  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  MAN  WANTS 
CONNECTION  WITH 
DAILY  OR  SYNDI¬ 
CATE  TO  HANDLE 
WASHINGTON 
NEWS-BUREAU.  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  EDI¬ 
TORIAL  AND  SPECIAL 
FEATURE  WRITER. 
VETERAN,  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  AFTER  31 
MARCH.  Box  4140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


words  a  day.  Part  is  run  in  n 
front  page  column  headed 
“News  and  Views”,  which  is 
made  up  of  two  or  three  short 
pieces,  one  of  which  is  usually 
on  a  local  subject,  and  a  longer 
editorial  on  the  editorial  page 
on  a  subject  that  cannot  be 
handled  adequately  in  less  than 
500  words.  All  of  the  editorials 
are  written  by  McClelland. 

All  smaller  dailies,  the  re¬ 
turned  editor  says,  recognize 
that  local  news  is  their  forte, 
but  they  don't  always  apply  the 
same  formula  to  their  editorial 
columns.  Localized  editorials, 
supporting  vigorously  that 
which  is  right  and  favorable  for 
the  community  and  opposing 
just  as  vigorously  that  which  is 
wrong  or  unfavorable,  can 
build  up  reader  interest  in  the 
editorials  so  that  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  important  national  and 
international  subjects  will  get 
a  better  reception  and  be  better 
read. 

All  editorial  expression,  Mc¬ 
Clelland  believes,  should  be 
written  in  simple  language  that 
is  easy  to  read.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  in  the  readers’ 
mind  what  one  is  trying  to  say. 
The  News  now  runs  a  14  point 
line  over  the  36  point  editorial 
headline  each  day  to  explain 
the  purpose  in  a  few  words. 

An  editor  or  publisher  in  a 
small  city,  he  believes,  must  do 
more  than  talk  about  local  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  editorial  columns. 
He  must  get  out  and  help  work 
on  them  himself.  McClelland 
demonstrated  this  theory  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Iraard  of 
directors  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 


merce,  and  subsequently  to  tht 
vicepresidency,  shortly  after  » 
turning  to  Longview. 

All  members  of  the  stall  m 
encouraged  to  partidpeta 
community  activities  and  man; 
are  recognized  as  commuakr 
leaders.  J.  M.  McClelland,  Sr. 
publisher,  recently  originated  i 
“Community  Council”  made  ly 
of  representatives  of  Longvinr 
and  the  adjoining  city,  KelM,to 
work  together  on  mutual  pnb' 
lems.  The  activities  someth 
extend  to  politics.  The  city  # 
itor  is  a  member  of  the  0^ 
cratic  state  executive  committet 
for  Washington  and  the  news 
editor  is  the  immediate  pm 
chairman  of  the  county  Repub¬ 
lican  central  committee,  ’flie; 
work  side  by  side  in  the  nevi 
room  and  each  tended  to  <A«ek 
on  the  other  in  seeing  that  polit¬ 
ical  news  was  handled  impu- 
tially. 

McClelland,  who  is  30  yan 
old,  is  a  graduate  in  joumaliaD 
of  Stanford  University.  Hr 
was  a  member  of  the  shdb  d 
the  Santa  Ana,  (Calif.)  Jotiniil. 
Salinas  (Calif.)  Morning  Poe. 
and  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Longview  h 
1939.  He  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  the  naval  resenre  b 
August,  1942,  and, in  November 
was  at  sea  as  an  armed  ;uint 
officer  in  the  American  thiwt 
into  North  Africa.  Subsequent 
trips  took  him  around  the  world 
and  eventually  into  the  Pieiic 
war  on  an  attack  cargo  ship 
which  participated  in  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  I  wo  Jima  and  OUnavt 
and  which  carried  part  of  the 
initial  army  into  Tokyo  Bay. 


He  thought  the 
Sales  Manager  had 
gone  nuts  .  .  . 

See  pages  26-27 
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r  .H  struck  it  rich.  Today,  industrial  giants 

<  i  — grubstaked  with  millions — are  stak- 

their  claims  in  this  same  district. 
The  Du  Ponts  produced  plutonium  for 
the  atomic  bomb  at  their  huge  Hanford 
have  the 

Lewis  packing  plant  here,  not  far  from 
the  Armours’  great  plant.  On  February  21,  1946,  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  interests  were 
granted  a  lease  to  operate  the  two  government-owned  Spokane  aluminum  plants  built  for 
the  government  by  Alcoa  during  the  war  and  which  attained  an  immense  production. 
The  Columbia  basin,  with  federal  funds  already  allocated,  is  at  the  development  stage,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  having  called  for  bids  for  excavation  work  necessary  for  building 
a  main  canal  in  the  multi-million-dollar  project. 

No  matter  what  the  size  of  your  grubstake,  there’s  gold  in  them  thar  Inland  Empire  hills! 
If  you  stake  a  claim  in  the  Spokane  Market,  Mr.  Advertiser,  you’ll  find  the  Spokane  news¬ 
papers  of  tremendous  value  in  developing  that  claim.  They  have  what  the  miner-for-profits 
needs — dominating  circulation,  widespread  influence,  above-average  readership  resulting 
from  outstanding  news  coverage  and  features.  Also,  they  provide  advertisers  with  helpful 
data  in  convenient  form,  valuable  merchandising  service. 


IHe  Spokesman-Review  Himlttnu  ptil^ 


COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OVER  130,000  .  .  8L24%  UNduplicaud 

■tpwwiMtiivMi  Mm  1.  WmAmA  l»e^  (Mm  . .  SUNDAY  STOUSMAN-REVIEW 

Ntw  YmE,  rnwji,  DrtwM,  Ua  AijilM,  Smi  fnacim  Cmmc  SkEimi  MamMUMi  Gimp 


This  one  mind — in¬ 
fluencing  other  minds 
— changed  certain 
defeat  into  ultimate 
victory. 


m  mu  futrr  ov  mt  KAcmt.. 
m  mu  ffm  cm  rme  srmtn.. 
m  MArreH  mmr 
mu  Aumvs  at  mu  emotAMo, 

V _  _ _  ^ 


MIND-POWER/ 


You 

Can  Harness  The  Force^ 
The  Power  of 

3o  MILLION 
MINDS 


An  individual  or  an  institution  that  can  influence  the  thou’ghts  and  the  actions  of  millions 
L  of  minds  is  a  tremendous  force.  Winston  Churchill  exerted  this  force  when  he  inspired 
his  people  and  moved  millions  to  his  purpose  in  England’s  gravest  hour  ...  in  England’s 
greatest  need.  He  inspired  them  with  the  vision  of  Victory  when  defeat  was  close  to  England’s 
shores. 

Men  of  such  mark,  such  influence,  such  command  over  the  minds  of  millions  are  few. 
They  are  the  elect. 

So  it  is  with  institutions  which  can  command  such  influence  through  mind  power.  There 
is  in  this  country  one  publication  that  entertains,  informs  and  inspires  thirty  million  people 
every  week.  Among  all  publications  no  other  reaches  so  many  people  or  exerts  so  great  a 
force  and  influence  on  so  many  minds.  No  other  publication  enjoys  so  great  a  response  from 
its  articles  and  advertising  pages,  for  in  this  publication  the  influence  of  the  printed  word 
matches  the  power  of  the  spoken  word  when  spoken  by  men  of  mark,  men  of  moment  and 
destiny.  This  publication  has  discovered  and  researched  and  published  factual  articles  about 
great  personalities  and  scientific  progress  which  might  have  taken  many  decades  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  millions  of  pieople  throughout  the  United  States,  or  even  throughout  the  world. 


Since  one  mind  does  affect  another  and  this  effect  magnifies  as  the  number  of  minds  increases, 
a  manufacturer  can  understarui  what  it  means  to  have  his  products  or  services  accepted  at  his 
own  evaluation  by  the  minds  of  thirty  million  people. 
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HOW  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
EXERTS  ITS  INFLUENCE 
IN  OVER  8  MILLION  FAMILIES 


30,000,000  M.  P.* 

Advanced  Science  20  Years 


In  1939,  an  English 
(demist  discovered 
penicillin.  It  might 
have  stayed  in  the 
laboratories  for 
years.  But  The 
American  Weekly 
focussed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  country 
on  penicillin  and 
spurred  chemists 
and  even  brewers 
to  speed  up  the 
manufacturing  of 
this  great  life  saver 
that  ordinarily 
would  have  taken 
years  to  develop. 


The  American  Weekly  informs 
The  American  Weekly  inspires 
The  American  Weekly  entertains 


Some  people  are  ear-minded;  most  people  are  eye-minded, 
for  it  is  the  impression  value  of  what  one  reads  that  is 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  The  people  in  more 
than  eight  million  families  not  only  prefer  to  read,  but  their 
favorite  magazine  is  The  American  Weekly,  for  they  read 
it  week  after  week.  For  them.  The  American  Weekly  has 
published  the  most  fascinating  articles  ever  printed.  In  The 
American  Weekly’s  pages  is  gathered  the  whole  crowded 
panorama  of  life  as  it  is  lived  ,  .  .  stories  of  love  and  ro¬ 
mance;  conflict,  tragedy,  and  triumph;  tears,  laughter,  and 
heartbreak;  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  and  medicine; 
art,  history  and  religion  all  written  so  simply  and  clearly 
that  any  one  can  read  and  understand  them. 


MNICIl*-''* 

Mf*‘ 


Recently  in  thousands  of  drug 
stores  all  over  the  country  this 
sign  appeared. 


30,000,000  M.  P* 

Made  a  Picture  Work  Miracles! 

Thev  entered  the  judge’s  chambers  on  the 
brink  of  divorce — they  leave  as  a  family 
united — thanks  to  the  moving  power  of  a 
dramatic  “Magic  Picture’’  and  the  under¬ 
standing  counsel  of  a  friendly  judge.  The 
picture — a  little  boy  telling  God  that  he 
can’t  take  sides  when  Mom  and  Pop  fight, 
because  he  loves  ’em  both — has  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  countless  estranged  parents 
and  has  prevented  the  breaking  up  of  homes 
in  many,  many  instances. 

From  the  article — “Magic  Picture  Heal¬ 
ing  Marital  Wounds  Again’’ — which  was 
punlisbed  in  the  December  30,  1945  issue 
of  The  American  Weekly  and  which  created 
a  tremendous  public  response. 


9S9  EIGHTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  1?,  N.Y. 


BRANCH  OFFICIS< 


5  WINTHROP  SO.,  BOSTON  10 


ARCADE  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS  1 


HEARST  BLDG.,  CHICAGO  6 


Imagine  thirty  million  minds  in  motion — vitally  interested  in  a  refrigerator, 
an  automobile,  or  a  breakfast  food,  or  any  of  the  products  or  merchandise 
which  reflect  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  families  in  the  United  States. 


HANNA  BLDG.,  CLEVELAND  15 


GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.,  DETROIT  2 


EDISON  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  13 


HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3 


Cnatttt 
Circulation 
in  the  World 


with  30  million  M.  P. 


*Mind  Power 
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Brooklyn  Eagle 
Promotes  Big 
Baseball  Event 

Twenty-seven  outstanding 
newspapers — 10  of  them  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Hawaii — have  joined 
with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the 
Brooklyn  “Podgers”  Baseball 
Club  in  sponsoring  a  series  of 
three  night  games — imposingly 
dubbed  “Brooklyn  Against  the 
World”  —  at  Ebbetts  Field  in 
Brooklyn  this  August. 

The  project,  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  ever  attempted  in  the 
sphere  of  amateur  baseball  pro¬ 
motion,  involves  the  selection  of 
two  squads,  each  composed  of 
20  sandlot  and  high  school  stars. 

One  combine  will  bear  the 
name  of  the  “Eagle  All  Stars” 
and  will  be  chosen  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  working  closely 
with  coaches  throughout  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Long  Island. 

This  contingent  will  face  a 
similar  team  named  by  commit¬ 
tees  of  three  in  20  different  ter¬ 
ritories  throughout  the  U.  S., 
Canada  and  Hawaii. 

The  two  squads  are  slated  to 
play  under  the  arc  lights  on  the 
evenings  of  Aug.  6,  7  and  8,  with 
a  Victory  Dinner  to  follow  Aug. 
10  at  the  Hotel  St.  George  in 
Brooklyn.  The  squads  will  as¬ 
semble  a  week  before  the  first 
game  and  will  be  coached  by 
major-league  stars. 

The  series  has  received  the 
blessing  of  Commissioner  of 
Baseball  A.  B.  Chandler. 

The  visiting  players,  each  of 
whom  will  be  escorted  to  and 
from  Brooklyn  by  a  reporter 
from  the  newspaper  selecting 
him,  will  bask  in  a  national 
limelight  along  with  the  hosts. 
It  is  expected  that  scouts  from 
every  major  league  team  will  be 
present  at  the  contests  and  in 
all  probability  the  standout 
players  will  be  signed  to  big- 
league  contracts. 

The  expenses  of  the  series 
will  be  shared  by  the  Eagle  and 
the  Dodgers  but  the  proceeds  of 
these  games — as  well  as  others 
to  be  sponsored  each  year  in  the 
same  fashion — will  go  to  set  up 
a  fund  to  foster  amateur  and 
scholastic  baseball  activities  in 
the  Brooklyn-Long  Island  area. 

Lou  Niss,  sports  editor  of  the 
Eagle,  and  Mickey  McConnell 
of  the  Dodgers'  staff,  have  bwn 
doing  the  ground  work  and  lin- 


UN  Press  in  Gym 

Reporters  covering  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Nations  sessions  at  Hunt¬ 
er  College,  The  Bronx,  begin¬ 
ning  Mar.  25.  will  work  in  a 
gymnositun  formerly  occupied 
by  the  WAVES.  Flooring  has 
been  placed  over  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  this  will  be  the 
main  working  press  section. 


ing  up  the  cooperating  papers. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
will  send  its  outstanding  player, 
representing  Hawaii,  on  the 
longest  trip  involved,  while  the 
Toronto  Star  and  eight  papers 
in  Montreal  will  name  the  two 
Canadian  representatives.  The 
American  newspapers  that  have 
already  joined  in  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  games  are: 

Boston  Post,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Mobile  Press  and  Mobile  Regis¬ 
ter,  New  Orleans  States,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Fort 
Worth  Press,  Indianapolis  Star, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review,  Wichita  Eagle, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Bridgeport 
Post,  Philadelphia  Record  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

A  Cleveland  paper  will  select 
an  Ohio  star  while  a  Maryland 
or  Washington  paper  will  name 
an  ace  in  its  territory. 

B 

N.  Y.  Papers  Print 
Big  Garden  Sections 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Times  Sunday  exceeded  pre¬ 
war  records  for  their  special 
annual  garden  sections. 

The  Herald  Tribune  ran  48 
tabloid  pages  as  compared  with 
32  pages  in  1943,  when  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  last  printed.  The  sec¬ 
tion  contained  237  advertise¬ 
ments,  55  more  than  in  1943,  and 
31,000  lines  of  advertising,  which 
the  regular  Sunday  garden  page 
raised  to  32.000  lines  of  garden 
copy  for  the  whole  ^ition. 
Charles  P.  Graves  was  in  charge 
of  the  section,  assisted  by  Sal 
Justini. 

The  Times’  14-standard-page 
section  carried  277  ads.  21,000 
lines,  the  largest  number  of 
garden  ads  and  greatest  volume 
of  garden  advertising  ever  pub- 
li^ed  in  a  single  issue  of  the 
Times. 


Some  markeU  todsr  resemble  seasoueU  mari¬ 
ners:  Uiejr  have  weathered  sreat  wars,  economic 
npeeU.  industrial  slow-ups,  labor-manasement 
naisimderatandino.  York.  Pa.,  is  surely  one 
“t  vith  its  200  “seasoned"  but  not  sea¬ 

sonal  industries,  manufacturinr  '.amous  trade- 
marked  roods  ALWAYS  in  demand. 

Examine  this  list  and  iU  16,000  hirh-ware 
worker  t>ersonnel,  and  yon  find  stur^  plants 
that  cannot  be  kept  from  payroll-ports  by  na- 
Uonal  “storms.” 

The  York  Dispatch, 


ABC  circulation  of  over  26,408 
this  maihet. 


rilK  YORK 
DISP.VTCIl 


J**”**^^  newepiipfr,  with  an 
"  u  at  the  buying  helm"  throughout 

Hcpresented  by 

Reynolda-Fitscerald,  lac. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 

PENNSYLVANIA _ 


Capper  Publications 
In  Annual  Elections 

Topeka,  Kan. — At  the  annual 
stockholders  meeting  of  the 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently,  the  following  directors 
were  re-elected:  Arthur  Capper, 
Henry  S.  Blake.  Philip  Zach. 
James  Rankin,  L.  H.  Schenck. 

The  directors  subsequently 
elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  coming  year:  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per,  president;  Henry  S.  Blake, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Philip  Zach,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director;  L.  H. 
Schenck,  secretary;  Miss  Mary 
Musson,  assistant  secretary; 
Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Forbes,  assistant 
secretary;  Roy  Vogel,  treasurer. 
■ 

Improved  Unit  Press 
Announced  by  Goss 

Chicago — Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  announced  recently  it 
had  begun  production  of  an 
improved  Unitube  press  which 
permits  publishers  of  medium- 
size  dailies  to  use  color. 

It  is  a  unit  type  of  press  of 
four-page  design.  Color  can  be 
obtained  on  any  or  all  webs 
by  (a)  reversing  cylinders,  (b) 
adding  color  cylinders  at  top  of 
units,  or  (c)  a  combination  of 
these  two  methods. 

The  press  includes  the  Goss 
Tension  Plate  Lockup  and  Con¬ 
tinuous  Feed  Ink  System,  which 
are  features  of  the  Headliner, 
designed  for  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  More  than  300  units  of  the 
Headliner  are  on  order,  the  com¬ 
pany  announced. 

Ace 

Public  Relations; 
Publicity  Director 

will  euneifler  nhift  to 
industry  job  requiring 
organizational  ability^ 
vision,  initiative,  force 
and  wide  experience 
.  .  .  ha8  three  biggest 
publicity  jobe  to  hiH 
credit.  Metropolitan 
newspaper  back¬ 
ground  .  .  .  Fee  $15,- 
000  to  $25,000  .  .  . 

Confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  invited.  .  .  . 

Box  41.50, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Franklin  always 
stressed  thrift  as 
the  cornerstone  of 
success  and  secur¬ 
ity,  and  making 
every  penny  count 
is  still  the  best 
formula  for  ensur¬ 
ing  the  success  of 
advertising  appro¬ 
priation. 

The  Times-Herald 
offers  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  thrift  of 
the  greatest  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Editor  ond  Publithw 

TIMES-HERALD  .  243,902 
Tlw  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
Tiw  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
ThB  HEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  September  30,  1945 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

National  Representative 

GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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Agency,  McCann-Erickton,  Inc. 


can  profitably  expand  sales  in  these 
rich  markets  which  have  incomes 
among  the  highest  per  capita  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  whatever  you  sell, 
Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  will 
serve  you  well! 


National  Biscuit  Company,  makers 
of  Shreddies,  have  seen  to  it  that 
Shreddies  start  the  day  in  "Michi¬ 
gan’s  Other  Half.”  * 


How? 

They’ve  put  the  sales  force  of  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  behind  this 
outstanding  breakfast  food... because 
they  know  they  can  reach  these 
markets  best  from  the  inside.  You,  too. 


f'’or  ap^Uie  Informatton  on 
Hooih  Michigan  Markcta,  rail: 

Bm  A.  4'«rfl*«»ll.  IIO  Bant  12nd 
yiowf  York  llty  17 

John  K.  I.atz,  MlrfaiKan 

4'hlratfo  II 

*  Population  of  Michigan,  outside  the  Detroit 
trading  area,  is  2,602,055. 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Post-Dispatch 
Lauds  Reporter 
On  Pauley  Work 

St.  Louis — The  Post-Dispatch, 
which  exposed  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandals  in  the  Harding 
administration, 
devoted  page 
three  of  the 
March  14  edi¬ 
tions  to  a  mon¬ 
tage  of  head- 
lines,  stories, 
editorials  and 
Fitzpatrick  car¬ 
toons  used  in  its 
recent  expose  of 
the  tidelands  oil 
activities  of  Ed¬ 
win  W.  Pauley 
and  its  cam-  Harris 

p  a  i  g  n  against 
Pauley’s  nomination  for  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Since  last  summer,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  has  had  Edward  A. 
Harris,  one  of  its  Washington 
correspondents,  assigned  to  ride- 
lands  oil  and  Pauley. 

Speaking  of  Harris  last  week. 
Managing  Editor  Ben  Reese  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  staff:  “A  bonus 
of  $1,000  has  been  awarded  to 
Edward  A.  Harris  for  his  bril¬ 
liant  achievements  in  the  Pau- 
ley-oil  expose.”  Previously  the 
office  twice  gave  special  consid¬ 
eration  to  Mr.  Harris  during  the 
course  of  the  campaign. 

In  a  page-three  box  on  March 
14,  Reese  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  Harris: 

"The  Ed  Pauley  nomination 
has  been  beaten. 

■‘The  Post-Dispatch  is  proud 
of  the  part  it  has  played  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  power  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  inherent  in  its  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns  toward  defeat  of 
a  bad  appointment. 

“Thi.s  result  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  the  work 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  reporter 
who  unearthed  the  facts  as  sub¬ 
sequently  presented  by  Senator 
Tobe.v  of  New  Hampshire  to  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  That  re¬ 
porter  is  Edward  A.  Harris.  To 
him  should  go  the  credit  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  country  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  work  of  that  too 
often  unsung  hero.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Reporter.” 

In  its  tidelands  oil  campaign, 
the  Post-Dispatch  took  a  firm 
stand  that  ownership  of  the  un¬ 
der-water  oil  on  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  shores  should  be  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  not  Con¬ 
gress. 

Harris's  investigation  linked 
Pauley  with  oil  interests  trying 
to  rush  through  Congress  a  bill 
renouncing  all  U.  S.  claims  to 
tidewater  lands,  including  the 
oil  beneath  them,  thus  giving 
the  states  clear  title.  "This  bill, 
narrowly  passed  by  the  House, 
pends  in  the  Senate. 


E  &  P  Stcdier  Marries 

Mildred  Cohen,  research  bac¬ 
teriologist  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  William  Reed,  staff 
member  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
were  married  at  Hilton  Chapel 
in  Chicago  on  March  16. 


THE  staff  of  the  Paducah  (Ky,) 
Sun-Democrat  hope  the  home 
economics  girls  in  a  certain  high 
school  learn  more  about  cook¬ 
ing  than  one  member  has 
learned  about  spelling.  She  sent 
an  item  to  the  paper  with  this 
note: 

"Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  put 
this  in  the  paper  for  the  Home 
Exomics  Girl's.  .  .  .  The  Home 
Exomics  Class  of  Calvert  High 
School  entertained  the  basket¬ 
ball  boys  with  a  party  at  the 
school  artionum  on  March  6. 
Yours  truly,  etc.” 

■ 

THE  Hudson  ( Mass. )  Daily  Sun 
headlined  the  recent  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  industrialist  in  a 
court  action  brought  by  the 
United  Steel  Workers: 
PRINDIVILLE 
TAKES  STAND 
IN  UNION  SUIT 
■ 

AN  old  idea  with  a  new  twist 
appeared  in  this  classified  ad 
in  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M. )  New 
Mexican: 

"MR.  .\.ND  MRS.  VETERAN"  urgently 
need  !«niall  furnished  af)artnicnt  perma¬ 
nently.  Serving  country  gave  no  time 
fur  children  or  pets. 

■ 

NICK  BOURNE,  Northwest 
manager  for  United  Press  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  needed  a  new 
night  man.  Among  the  appli¬ 
cants  was  Edward  N.  Caulfield, 
fresh  out  of  the  Army.  He 
claimed  to  be  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University,  and  when 
Bourne  asked  proof,  he  whipped  | 
the  transcript  of  his  grades  at 
Columbia  from  his  pocket.  He 
then  rattled  off  the  nine  figures  j 
in  his  social  security  number : 
from  memory  and  proceeded  to  1 
fix  the  zipper  on  Bourne’s  brief¬ 
case.  He  got  the  job. 

■  I 
DR.  HENRY  PITNEY  VAN 

DEUSEN,  president  of  Union  ' 
Theological  Seminary,  advised  j 
graduates  at  Rice  Institute  to  | 
develop  faith  and  insight  nec¬ 
essary  to  cope  with  an  obscure  i 
future,  but  a  typographical  error 
in  the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Press- 
made  it  an  “obscene  future.” 

■ 

NEAT  headlines  on  recent  j 
events: 

wvrl  lak  ov 
komn  tang 
kose  ov  wor 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Hippo  Bebo  Hot 

Now  Hippo  Bobo; 

Hio.  Hip,  Hurrah! 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D. )  Argus- 
Leader.  ! 


Fund  for  Fire  Victims 

Paducah,  Ky.  —  Shortly  after 
a  man  and  his  infant  son  were 
burned  to  death,  the  Paducah  ^ 
Sun-Democrat  launched  a  public 
sub.scription  fund  for  the  widow 
and  four  -  year  -  old  daughter. 

Within  a  week.  $3,500  had  been 
donated,  in  addition  to  the  offer 
of  building  trades  unions  to 
furnish  labor  for  repairing  the  , 
family's  home.  ' 


'Sell'  America 
On  World  Idea, 
Patterson  Says 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — The 
American  people,  reluctant  to 
continue  participation  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  must  be  “sold” 
on  the  idea  just  as  they  were 
sold  on  war  production  and  buy¬ 
ing  war  bonds.  Grove  Patterson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  declared  here 
March  15. 

Patterson,  one  of  a  group  of 
newspaper  publishers  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
the  Far  East,  addressed  2,000 
delegates  to  the  45th  interna¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America. 

“Since  the  war  ended  there 
has  been  a  considerable  retreat 
into  isolationism  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people,”  Patter¬ 
son  pointed  out.  “Immediately 
before  and  during  the  war  we 
built  and  maintained  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  spirit  of  unity,  but  now  the 
first  stage  of  the  war  is  over 
and,  like  the  man  who  quits 
when  the  whistle  blows,  we 
want  to  go  home  and  pull  the 
bedcovers  around  our  heads. 

“This  is  the  second  stage  of 
the  war.  because  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  today,  apart 
from  the  bloodshed,  is  even 
more  difficuit  than  during  the 
war.  Never  have  we  needed 
more  strategy,  courage  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  never  so  great 


a  devotion  to  idealistic  pTbe- 
pies.” 

This  nation  is  never  “coat: 
home”  from  the  interai^o^ 
scene,  if  there  is  to  be  coolksia 
peace  on  an  earth  that  caa  k 
circled  by  airplane  in  a 
and  by  radio  in  30  seconii, 
terson  asserted. 

“America  has  entered  ca  i 
new  era  and  must  accept  a  act 
destiny,”  he  said.  “Th#  itn^ 
est  nation  in  the  world,  m » 
called  by  the  stern  voice  of  dstv 
to  assert  our  leadership  sad  w 
it  in  all  the  affairs  of  maakind 
We  tried  the  other  way— triei 
to  stay  quietly  within  our  bor 
ders  and  let  the  rest  of  tk 
world  go  by.  We  were  iaint 
ably  drawn  into  World  Wsr  I 
and  yet  did  not  learn  our  liats 

“We  tried  again  to  sit  la  ttt 
chimney  corner  of  security  Hd 
were  dragged  into  World  Wr 
II.  No  thinking  man  wnU 
again  dare  to  rest  upon  the  b» 
tionless  oars  of  isolationim'’ 

Hirshiield  in  Shift 

All  -  American  NewqMpcrs 
Representatives,  Inc.,  intern- 
tional  publishers’  rrprrewti 
tives,  announce  the  rerignstiai 
of  Casey  Hirshfield  as  pttii- 
dent  and  treasurer  on  the  odd- 
pletion  of  the  reorganizatioa  k 
the  company.  He  returns  to 
give  his  full  time  as  treasure 
and  general  manager  of  Joduu 
B.  Powers.  Inc.,  majority  stock 
holders  in  All-American  Nem- 
papers'  Representatives.  S«- 
ceeding  Mr.  Hirshfield  is  Edvir 
Seymour,  vicepresident  of  the 
company  for  the  past  24  yeiK 


Map  the  media 
to  mesh  with 
■your  markets — 

See  pages  26-27 

The  national  newspaper 
network 

METROPOLITAN  GROUP 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


J-KENNEDY  — J 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MARCH  23.  194« 

ptaoin  siirdlu  etaoin  shrdiu  etaoin 
etaoin  shrdlii  etaoin  shrdiu  etitoin 

My  name  is  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  I  set  the  type  that  you  are 
reading  right  now.  I‘m  a  night- 
side  linotyper  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune. 

That  picture  up  there  was  taken 
during  a  little  celebration  the  boys 
cooked  up  to  surprise  Pat  Kelly, 
Bill  Krussow  and  me.  You  see,  the 
three  of  us  together  have  worked 
a  grand  total  of  155  years  as  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspapermen. 

Pat  started  as  a  printer’s  ap¬ 
prentice  55  years  ago.  He’s  the 
only  printer  I  know  who  “talks”  in 


sign  language  as  a  hobby.  He 
learned  it  because  a  couple  of  our 
boys  don’t  hear  very  well,  and 
Pat’s  the  kind  of  guy  who  likes  to 
pass  the  time  of  day  with  every¬ 
body. 

Bill  Krussow ’and  his  straw  hat 
have  been  on  the  job  for  50  years, 
ever  since  the  very  first  halftone 
engraving  appeared  in  a  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper.  Bill  helped  to  make  that 
first  halftone  on  July  4, 1896.  right 
here  in  Minneapolis,  and  he  has 
the  documents  to  prove  it.  As  for 
me.  I’m  a  50-year  man,  too. 

There  are  159  of  us  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune 
“20-Year  Club,”  so  you  can  see 
why  the  folks  in  the  Upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  put  a  lot  of  trust  in  the 
craftsmanship  and  experience  which 
go  into  their  favorite  newspapers. 


Don’t  worry  about  younger  men 
not  getting  their  chance  on  these 
good  newspapers,  too.  We’ve  got 
scores  of  them,  including  a  lot  just 
back  from  World  War  II — like  Pat 
Kelly’s  son  Bud,  who  did  a  hitch 
in  the  Navy.  r 

As  I  was  saying,  I  set  the  type 
for  this  ad.  And  maybe  you’d  like 
to  know  that  Bill  Krussow  stripped 
the  engravings  for  it,  and  Pat  Kelly 
handled  the  composition.  We  hope 
you  like  it. 

Minneapolis  Star-Journal 

EVENING 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

MOtNING  A  SUNDAY  r 
Ov*r  300,000  Daily  —  Over  435,000  Sunuu/ 
JOHN  COWLES,  Prmtidtnl 
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Nobody  was  nuts  after  all 

**Have  you  gone  nuts  hiring  salesmen?'^ 
the  puzzled  President. 

**0h,  those  pins  don't  represent  salesmen. 

Except  incidentally,"  said  the  Sales  Manager. 

^Those  pins  show  the  626  places  where  our 
(dvertising  reaches  over  half  the  families." 

**Then  have  you  gone  nuts?"  the  President 
asked  the  Advertising  Manager.  "And  put  us 
,  in  the  barrel  for  a  flock  of  expensive  across 
L  dte  board  advertising!" 

Lt  "No  sir!"  said  the  Sales  Manager.  "We 
f^fyt  all  that  coverage  with  only  46  newspapers." 

Vi  amuo  t  •¥%  «  •  f  n  *  1  t  oowu  - 


For  instance — over  50%  of  the  families  in 
626  cities;  over  20%  in  909 . . .  no  jerkwater 
junctions  either,  but  all  in  the  over  10,000 
population  brackets  .  .  .  Not  only  national 
coverage,  but  enough  local  penetration  to  get 
action  from  the  trade  as  well  as  the  public. 


INo  OTHER  advertising  vehicle  packs  the 
punch  of  this  network. 

Group  buying  cuts  costs.  You  can  pick 
the  list  that  powers  your  particular  markets. 

One  order,  one  ad,  one  bill . . .  take  the 
sweat  and  slide  rule  out  of  space  buying! 

And  there’s  a  plus  in  this  newspaper 
network  package  . . .  preferred  position! 

In  the  comics  section  with  four  colors . . . 
four  out  of  five  adult  readership,  plus  nearly 
all  of  the  juniors. 

In  the  graviue  picture  sections  .  .  .  \\-ith 
fine  reproduction,  and  the  highest  average 
page  readership.. . .  both  sexes,  too! 

Power,  presentation,  prestige,  audience 
preference — and  low  in  cost  because  big  unit 
buying  earns  lower  rates. 

Make  a  note — to  know  more  about  this 
national  newspaper  network  .  .  . 

Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago, 

Detroit  and  San  Francisco.  A 

phone  call  to  any  one  will  get 

you  immediate  response — from 

coast  to  coast !  ^ 


"Maybe  Pm  nuts"  said  the  President.  "But 
I  don't  get  it..." 


A  LOT  of  advertisers  don’t  get  it — this 
National  Newspaper  Network.  But  it’s  as 
ample  as  it  is  significant. 

Big  city  Sunday  newspapers  now  sell  far 
beyond  their  place  of  issue,  and  have  large, 
widespread  circulations. 

Hook  up  the  best  of  Sunday  newspaper 
circulations — and  you  have  Metropolitan 
iGroup  ...  46  newspapers,  with  16  million 
kirculation,  reaching  almost  half  of  all  the 
l^bnilies  in  the  whole  national  market, 
t  This  newspaper  network  delivers  more 
iODcentration  than  any  other  single  medium 
or  any  logical  combination  of  media  .  .  . 
IB  more  major  markets. 


the  national  newspaper  network 

bMwhM  Jei—al  Oragow  Journal  ,  SarraiBiito  Bee  St.  Louie  Clebe  Dewiecret 

barOrieem  Philedelpliia  Ingwifer  Sen  Aatoaie  Expteae  St.  Lenls  Peet-Diapetcii 


Gallup  Offers 
To  Train  Staffs 
In  Opinion  Polls 

Ten  years  ago,  backed  by  30 
U.  S.  newspapers,  a  conductor 
of  newspaper  readership  sur¬ 
veys  set  out  to  apply  his  fact- 
Anding  formulas  to  plumbing 
public  opinion. 

Growth  of  this  innovation  in 
editorial  content  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  realm  of  jour¬ 
nalism  may  well  include  what 
people  think  as  well  as  what 
people  do. 

Today,  Dr.  George  Gallup's 
public  opinion  polls  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  120  newspapers.  Polls 
underwritten  by  newspapers  in 
eight  foreign  countries  have 
b^n  established  as  affiliates  of 
the  Gallup  Poll. 

Newspopar  Polls 

In  this  country  local  pulls, 
conducted  following  the  public's 
favorable  reception  of  Gallup's 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  have  enjoyed  popular¬ 
ity  warranting  continued  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  the  Det  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  (the  Iowa  Poll),  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  ( the 
Minnesota  Poll),  the  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Post,  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Several  newspapers  regularly 
serve  their  readers'  interest  in 
election  outcomes  with  pre-elec¬ 
tion  canvasses,  such  as  the  straw 
vote  poll  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

To  Gallup's  opinion  polling 
agency,  election  canvassing  is  a 
minor  concern.  William  J.  Gas- 
kill.  associate  editor  of  the  Gal¬ 
lup  Institute,  has  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  Institute  con¬ 
siders  election  polls  a  “head¬ 
ache,”  that  the  group  bothers 
with  them  because  of  public  de¬ 
mand  and  because  "they  serve 
to  illustrate,  in  a  dramatic  fash¬ 
ion,  the  accuracy  of  our  opinion 
sampling  methods.” 

A  Fourth  Dimension 

Dr.  Gallup,  who  Arst  became 
interested  in  opinion  polling 
while  writing  his  master's 
thesis  at  Iowa  University,  s^s 
opinion  polls  as  “a  sort  of  fourth 
dimension  for  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate"  and  believes  they  afford  a 
free  press  its  surest  means  to 
leAect,  guard  and  promote  de¬ 
mocracy  in  action. 

Asked  if  he  thought  more 
daily  newspapers  might  advan¬ 
tageously  conduct  local  opinion 
polls,  his  answer  was  an  em¬ 
phatic  "yes,”  and  he  went  on  to 
declare  that  services  of  the 
Ainerican  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  would  be  offered  freely 
to  any  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  seeking  to  set  up  its  own 
polling  organization. 

Elaborating,  he  said  the  Insti¬ 
tute  would  train  men  free  of 
charge  to  head  newspaper  polls 
until  the  day  so  many  might 
seek  training  that  he'd  have  to 
employ  a  larger  staff  to  instruct 
them. 

One  man,  perhaps  assisted 
part  time  by  another,  could  ade¬ 
quately  handle  a  local  poll  for 
a  daily,  Gallup  believes  Once 


Capper  Group 
Buys  2  Planes 

Topeka.  Kan.— Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  has  bought  two  air¬ 
planes,  one  a  Luscombe,  for  the 
use  of  editorial  and  advertising 
employes  of  the  Capper  Farm 
Press,  and  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  and  the  other,  a  Taylor- 
craft,  for  employes  of  the  Capper 
radio  station,  WIBW. 

he  had  gained  experience  in  the 
work,  he'd  probably  have  time 
lor  other  reporting,  Gallup 
added.  , 

The  man  should  have  statis¬ 
tical.  as  well  as  reporting  ex¬ 
perience.  since  he  will  supervise 
tabulation  on  polls  and  must 
translate  Agures  into  interest¬ 
ing,  but  accurate  summary  news 
reports. 

A  publisher  installing  a  poll 
as  a  feature  on  his  paper  will, 
in  addition  to  hiring  a  polling 
editor,  have  to  hire  part-time 
investigators. 

Polls  can  be  conducted  on  a 
city,  county  or  statewide  basis 
and  can  be  made  at  intervals 
best  suited  to  the  newspaper 
conducting  the  poll. 

In  the  case  of  the  Washington 
Post  Poll,  which  was  started 
last*  November,  polls  are  made 
on  a  monthly  basis  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  continuing  weekly 
news  feature.  Treatment  of  the 
results  as  a  news  feature  is 
given  heightened  local  interest 
through  the  use  of  photographs 
of  citizens  who  express  their 
opinions  through  the  poll. 

Polls  report  trend  of  opinion, 
and  if  a  newspaper  believes  thej 
trend  wrong,  it  can  set  forth  ar- 1 
guinents  to  try  to  swing  the  > 
trend  to  what  it  holds  right,  j 
Gallup  contends. 

Similarly,  groups  represented 
as  the  minority  in  a  poll  would 
still  have  the  right  to  Aght  for 
what  they  believed  right. 

Once  a  newspaper  organizes  a 
local  poll  to  divulge  local  opin¬ 
ion  on  municipal  issues,  elec¬ 
tions  or  other  matters  of  cur- 1 
rent  importance  or  interest,  it  | 
can  use  its  new  organization  not  i 
only  in  its  editorial  department  | 
but  also  in  promotion  or  adver- 1 
t  sing.  Gallup  points  out.  Read¬ 
ership  surveys,  consumer  re- . 
norts  and  any  other  study  in , 
fact-Anding  can  be  made  by  the  i 
group. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  January,  1946,  The 
Su.n's  'Total  Advertising  vol¬ 
ume  was  104,000  lines 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
■Vew  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  in  its 
22nd  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 


Rochester  D&C 
Pulls  All  Stops 
To  Aid  Sick  Boy 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  —  “Hard- 
Hearted  Bill,”  the  bane  of  re¬ 
porters.  drew  out  the  stops  here 
last  week  and  let  the  tears  run 
through  the  columns  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  local 
pages  for  a  week — and  his  staff 
didn't  believe  it  until  they  ac¬ 
tually  saw  the  results. 

Bill  is  Wilbur  G.  Lewis,  city 
editor  of  the  D&C.  and  he 
climbed  aboard  a  story  that 
took  staff  reporters.  Agurative- 
ly.  to  all  four  points  of  the 
globe  in  an  effort  to  And  fresh 
watermelon  seeds  for  a  dying 
boy  in  a  Rochester  suburb. 

But.  Lewis  tells,  you  can  pin 
the  Anal  results  on  an  East 
Rochester  seedsman  who  Anally 
located  a  fresh  watermelon  in 
Central  America  and  had  it 
shipped  at  his  own  expense,  by 
air  express,  to  Rochester.  It 
happened  like  this;  • 

Henry  Peter  ( Herky )  Heer- 
kcns.  2  years  ago,  was  ill  of 
nephritis,  a  dread  kidney  disease. 
He  had  been  in  and  out  of  hos¬ 
pitals  for  a  year  or  more. 
Physicians  had  given  up  hope 
tor  his  life.  The  father,  Henry 
Peter  Heerkens.  too.  read  a 
story  about  a  youth  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  had  been  given  the 
steeped  tea  of  fresh  watermelon 
seeds  and  had  recovered. 

He  called  the  D&C.  Where 
could  he  get  the  much-wanted 
.seeds.'  Lewis  swung  into  action. 


He  called  the  vegetable-fmi 
buyer  of  one  of  RochtAtr’i 
largest  chain  stores.  H«  c» 
tacted  two  seed  comp—i^ 
Neither  knew  exactly  whip 
they  could  put  their  handi  « 
fre^  watermelon  at  this  tint 
of  the  year. 

Meantime  the  D&C  imfnLiu 
the  dramatic  story  of  Uttk 
Henry  Peter. 

It  remained  for  Herbert  W 
Mapstone.  head  of  the  &oii^ 
man  Seed  Co.  at  East  Rocfaeiter 
to  come  through  with  retulu 
Mapstone  had  a  trant-Lttiii 
American  radio  station  in  Thr 
ida  broadcast  an  appeal  for  i 
fresh  watermelon  to  Centni 
America. 

From  Guatemala  came  the  it- 
ply:  “We  got  ’em.”  And  a  a- 
pound  melon  was  ordered. 

"It’s  still  too  early  to  know 
whether  this  brief  change  li 
Herky  is  really  a  change  for  the 
better,”  his  mother  warni. 
"Aside  from  his  brighter,  more 
cheerful  attitude,  his  geneni 
condition  is  the  same.” 

As  for  Lewis’  reporters— they 
report  that  “Hard  Hearted  Bill' 
has  toned  down  his  voice  in  n- 
cent  days.  They  Agure  tto 
"Herky”  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
it.  But  all  Bill  will  say  about 
his  “play  "  of  the  story  is:  "So 
what'.*' 

a 

Ed  Sullivan  on  Air 

Ed  Sullivan,  Broadway  col¬ 
umnist,  will  begin  a  weekly  se 
ries  of  quarter  hour  conunen- 
taies  over  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  on  Tuesday. 
April  2,  at  9  p.m.,  sponsored  by 
Edgeworth  Smoking  Tobacco. 


ABOUT  HOUSTON 

That  Every  Food  Manufacturer,  Sales  Manager, 
and  Account  Executive  Should  Know 

1.  Iioii»ioii  i»  THE  I.ARGEST  FOOD  MARKET  in  the 
South.  884,637,000  are  s|M‘nt  annually  for  food  in  the 
Houston  .Mark(-t. 

2.  !Nint-  retail  grocery  chains  in  Houston  in  1945  UMR 
3,135,903  lines  of  newspaper  advertising.  The  3rd  paper 
carried  IS*-^  percent — The  2nd  paper  carried  .37 Vi  P*^ 
cent— HIE  FIRST  PAPER,  The  HOUSTON  POST  carried 
44  *'2  percent. 

3.  Even  snfall  independent  retail  grocers,  whose  dol^ 
ronies  harder,  pick  THE  HOUSTON  POST  as  the  BEST 
MEDIUM.  In  1945  small  grocers  placed  39  percen^f 
their  advertising  in  the  second  and  third  papers  65 
percent  in  the  FIRST  PAPER,  The  HOUSTON  POST. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

Represented  by  Burke,  Kuipers  and  Mahoney,  Ine, 
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interested 
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business 
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Then  you  should  know  that  92%  of  all  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  drug  business 
in  Portland,  Oregon  read  the  Oregon  Journal  regularly.* 

In  their  choice  of  newspapers,  Portland  druggists  concur  with  their 
customers.  Over  12,000  more  families  in  the  Portland  Trading  Area 
buy  The  Journal  than  any  other  daily  newspaper.  They  prescribe 
The  Journal  because  of  its  accurate  local  reporting,  comprehensi\  e 
world  new^s,  understanding  local  columnists,  and  top-flight  national 
features.  Little  w'onder  that  The  Journal  is  today,  as  in  has  been  for 
years,  Portland’s  favorite  newspaper  offering  advertisers  the  largest 
circulation  in  its  history,  both  daily  and  Sunday. 

^If  you  lived  in  Portland  you'd  read  'Phe  Journal, 


The  JOURNAI 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Afternoon  and  Sunday 

Member  Metropolitan  and  Pacific  Parade  Groups 
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Readers  Like 
Columnist's 
Church  Notes 

San  Diego,  Calif. — If  you  go 
to  church  in  San  Diego,  you 
may  see  your  name  in  the  paper, 
the  Journal  — 
that  is,  if  For¬ 
rest  Warren, 
columnist,  hap- 
pens  to  be 
there.  He  re- 
cently  con- 
ducted  a  unique 
e  X  p  e  r,i  ment, 
which  proved 
to  him  that 
folks  do  like  to 
see  their  names 
in  the  paper,  if 
they  are  there  in 
a  pleasing  man¬ 
ner. 

“For  20  years  I  have  been 
writing  columns  in  San  Diego 
newspapera,"  said  Warren.  “My 
hobby  is  people.  I  have  ‘made’ 
service  clubs  aAd  written  more 
than  75,000  short  interviews 
with  San  Diego  people,  and  this 
has  given  me  a  large  acquain¬ 
tance. 

“But  whoever  heard  of  people 
getting  their  names  in  newspa¬ 
pers  because  they  were  seen  at 
church?  The  more  I  turned  that 
thought  over  in  my  mind,  the 
more  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  something — at  least  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new,  and  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

Warren  chose  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  Protestant  churches  in  San 
Diego  for  his  experiment — First 
Methodist — of  which  Dr.  George 
Warmer  is  pastor.  He  knew 
scores  of  faces  and  many  names. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  more  than 
half  of  the  people  he  greeted 
near  the  door  knew  him.  T^ey 
paused  for  a  brief  chat. 

(No  one  knew  Warren  was 
there  to  get  names  of  people  he 
saw  in  church). 

When  the  San  Diego  column¬ 
ist  returned  home  after  church 
he  sat  down  at  his  typewriter 
and  wrote  his  daily  column, 
“People  I  Know,”  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  .  .  .  Methodists  were  in 
more  than  a  third  of  “People  I 
Know.”  Names  were  printed  in 
black  face  type,  with  a  little 
pleasantry  about  each  individ¬ 
ual. 

Monday  morning  Warren's 
telephone  began  ringing  and 
voices  said  “Glad  you  went  to 
church,”  and  “Why  didn't  you 
mention  my  name — I  was  there.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  personal 
paragraphs  about  men  and 
women  Warren  saw  in  the  First 
Methodist  church: 

“Faces  seen  in  First  Methodist 
church:  In  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Myron 
Insko,  formerly  a  Missionary  in 
India,  now  head  of  local  Good¬ 
will  Industries.  .  .  .  Bishop  Bren- 
ton  T.  Badley,  of  India,  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dr.  Insko.  .  .  .  Mar¬ 
tin  Frazier,  banker,  bringing 
family  high  chair  to  church  for 
the  nursery,  saying  ‘We  are 
through  with  it,  so  why  not  put 
it  in  use?’  .  .  .  Walter  Knouse, 
interested  in  the  Youth  Pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .  Three  couples  who 
are  members  of  The  Journal’s 
Golden  Wedding  Club — Mr.  and 


Mrs.  George  Westlake,  Mr.  and  | 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Washburn,  and  Mr.  ' 
and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Heilman.  .  .  .  Earl  , 
Oates,  well  known  poet,  and  j 
Earl  Bishop,  both  from  the  j 
Union  and  Tribune  Sun  staff. 

.  .  .  Carl  Seberns.  retired  banker,  [ 
who  looks  well  and  is  enjoying 
life.  .  .  .  C.  W.  Ferguson,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  we  have  known  and 
liked  for  many  years.  .  .  .  Her¬ 
man  Gant,  president  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  club,  who  teaches  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  class,  and  likes  ij.  .  .  . 
The  golden  voice  of  Robert 
Farnham,  who  sang  the  Twenty-  > 
Third  Psalm.  .  .  .  Dr.  Earl  Ro¬ 
senberg.  choir  director,  and 
leader  of  several  outstanding 
musical  groups.  .  .  .  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ted  Smith,  reminding  me 
that  Mrs.  Smith  used  to  live  in  * 
my  home  town.  Atchison.  Kan.,  . 
where  I  worked  on  Ed.  Howe’s 
Globe.” 

Warren  concluded  his  Meth¬ 
odist  column  with  “If  you  like 
this  new  feature  in  ‘People  I 
Know’  give  us  a  ring,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  can  arrange  to  go  to  your  < 
church.”  I 

On  the  following  Sunday  he 
was  invited  to  attend  Central  | 
Christian  church,  which  he  ac-  : 
cepted,  and  the  next  Sunday  he  ! 
went  to  First  Presbyterian. 

Dr.  Thomas  Law  Coyle,  who 
came  to  San  Diego  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  to  accept  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastorate,  called  the 
Journal  columnist  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  said,  “Our  folks  like 
your  column,  and  you  told  me 
some  things  about  my  flock  I  did 
not  know.” 

And  Forrest  Warren  says,  “It 
looks  like  I  may  have  to  go  to 
more  than  150  churches  in  San 
Diego  and  print  the  names  of 
People  I  Know.” 

■ 

Auer  Explains  Battle 
For  Proxies  in  Hoe  Co. 

The  management  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  printing  press  manu¬ 
facturers,  sent  a  letter  to  stock¬ 
holders  this  week  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  threatened  stock¬ 
holder-committee’s  solicitation 
for  proxies  against  the  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  annual  meeting 
Apr.  9. 

“Nothing  could  be  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  welfare  of  this 
company  during  the  crucial 
months  just  ahead  than  to  turn 
over  the  management  to  an  un¬ 
tried  group  of  stock  brokers 
who  have  had  no  experience  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing 
presses,”  said  the  letter. 

Basing  the  management’s 
claim  for  stockholders’  support 
upon  its  record  of  performance 
outlined  in  Hoe's  annual  report 
for  1945,  Joseph  L.  Auer,  recent¬ 
ly  elected  president  to  succeed 
Harold  G.  Cutright,  recalled 
that  this  is  the  third  opposition 
committee  in  the  last  decade. 

“The  present  committee,”  he 
stated,  “is  composed  exclusively 
of  stock  brokers  and  their  asso-  I 
dates.  .  .  .  Not  one  of  them  has 
been  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany  before.” 

The  company  today  has  the 
largest  amount  of  unfilled  press 
business  in  its  history,  Mr.  I 
Auer's  letter  informed  stock-  | 
holders.  ^ 


Warren 


The  Hayden  Planetarium  daily  it* 
veals  the  majesty  of  the  heavcaii 
but  the  horoscope  of  business  too 
cess  is  written  in  the  hearts  ami 
purses  of  the  people.  The  short, 
safe,  and  sure  way  to  plot  yoor 
chart  to  win  the  people  is  to  bt 
sure  (h2t  your  advertismg  is  h 
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Beginning  Sunday,  April  7th,  Pictorial  Review’s 
audience  gains  more  than  600,000  new  families  in 
Boston  and  New  England  through  the 
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BOSTON  oundaij  advertiser 

Now,  national  advertisers  can  add  the  mighty  buying  power  of  New  England  to  the 
Coast-to-Coast  coverage  of  Pictorial  Review.  With  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
included,  the  total  circulation  of  Pictorial  Review  is  now  over  5,750,000  —  a  circula¬ 
tion  that  delivers  top  readership  from  cover  to  cover. 

SunJai!  PICTORIAL  REVIEW 

MAJOR  INFLUENCE  IN  10  MAJOR  MARKETS 

Boston  ADVERTISER  New  York  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  Pittsbnrgb  SUN  TELECRAPH 

Chicago  HERALD-AMERICAN  Baltimore  AMERICAN  Detroit  TIMES  Albany  TIMES-UNION 

San  Francisco  EXAMINER  Los  Angeles  EXAMINER  Seattle  POST- INTELUCENCER 

Represented  y^ationally  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Anyone  Can  Draw, 
But  Not  Like  Scott 


By  Agnes  Wheeler 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  “Anyone 

who  can  see,  can  teach  him¬ 
self  to  draw.” 

A  tall  large-  _ 

framed  man  in 
his  early  60s 
with  quizzical 
eyes  behind 
gold  rimmed 
lenses  turned 
the  pages  of  a 
huge  portfolio 
as  he  spoke.  A 
number  of 
friends  were 
seated  in  his 
downstairs  stu¬ 
dio,  which  com-  Scott 

mands  a  sweep¬ 
ing  view  of  the  Tualatin  Valley 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Portland.  Quincy  Scott,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  (^e- 
gonian,  was  speaking. 

“But,  Quincy,”  the  protest 
was  general.  “Come  now — not 
me.  I  couldn't  teach  myself.” 

“Yes,  anyone  who  knows  and 
can  digest  the  shape  of  things, 
can  learn  to  draw  if  he  will  ac¬ 
tually  use  his  ability  and  apply 
himself  to  it.  Some,  of  course, 
adapt  themselves  more  readily 
than  others,  and  then  one’s  in¬ 
dividual  facility  with  his  ma¬ 
terials  will  determine  how  well 
he  learns  to  draw.  But  there 
isn't  the  mystery  about  it  that 
most  people  suppose.” 

Cartoonist  15  Years 

Mr.  Scott  is  qualified  to  speak 
about  many  things,  but  having 
been  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Oregonian  for  19  years,  he  is 
especially  adequate  in  this  field. 
During  this  time  he  has  become 
a  family  tradition — a  byword, 
a  morning  “must”  for  most  of 
the  city.  All  Portland  turns  to 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  expects  and  finds, 
well  and  faithfully  portrayed, 
some  political  or  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  where  his  father,  who 
had  been  president  of  Phillips 
Exeter,  later  became  president 
of  Ohio  State  University.  At  17 
he  got  a  job  on  a  New  York 
newspaper  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment. 

Now,  strangely  enough,  this 
forthright  and  able  man  chose 
not  to  go  to  college.  His  father, 
himself  a  college  president,  had 
said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  what  he  learned  in  col¬ 
lege  and  what  he  learned  in  a 
McLellan  saddle  during  the 
Civil  War,  he'd  take  the  saddle. 
So  Quincy  learned  under  his 
father’s  tutelage,  with  emphasis 
on  history  and  principles  of 
government. 

In  his  early  20s,  however,  he 
enrolled  in  the  Art  Students 
League  in  New  York  City.  Later 
he  opened  a  small  office  in 
Nassau  Street  and  started  draw¬ 
ing  for  a  living.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  did  cartoons 
for  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
edition,  and  also  fathered  a 
strip  called  Looney  Literature 


wherein  he  combined  characters 
of  fiction  and  nonsense  rhyme. 

Later  he  honeymooned  on  ‘ 
horseback  across  the  continent  ‘ 
and  while  secretary  of  the  Red  ' 
Lodge,  Montana  Chamber  of  ! 
Commerce,  did  a  gem  of  a  book 
of  photograph  and  legend  of  | 
the  lakes  and  trails  of  Montana. 
This  was  in  1916.  ' 

Generally  he  uses  pen  and  ink  ' 
for  humor  and  action— crayon  ‘ 
and  a  heavy  brush  for  pictures  , 
where  weight  and  mass  are  ( 
needed.  If  movement  is  essen-  ! 
tial,  he  uses  line  and  a  pen  or  ! 
brush,  or  both,  but  finds  a  brush 
(aster  than  a  pen.  indeed,  fastest  j 
of  all.  He  spends  lots  of  time 
deciding  where  to  place  objects  ^ 
and  planning  the  composition  of  . 
all  his  pictures,  letting  his  mind 
play  with  the  idea  until  it  jells. 
Then  the  actual  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  quickly  and  with  a  skill 
and  dexterity  that  is  unbeliev¬ 
able  until  one  has  watched  him 
work. 

When  queried  on  his  current 
work  in  the  Oregonian.  Mr. 
Scott  said: 

“We  must  remember  that  the 
cartoon  is  really  a  leading  arti¬ 
cle  transformed  into  a  picture — 
an  editorial  expressed  in  line.” 

Specifically,  he  points  out  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  an 
editorial  cartoonist  as  almost 
those  of  any  editorial  writer, 
combined  with  the  occupational 
skill  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  draw  in  a  pleasing  style,  but 
he  must  possess  a  facility  with 
his  material  and  a  good  reper¬ 
toire  of  the  appearance  of 
things. 

He  must  be  able  to  choose 
adroitly  in  the  selection  of  a 
theme  —  something  important 
from  a  news  standpoint,  some¬ 
thing  funny  or  tragic  or  of  po¬ 
litical  interest,  and  with  a  dra¬ 
matic  situation.  His  statement — 
what  he  “says”  in  his  cartoon, 
must  be  well  authenticated  by 
his  sources  of  information,  and 
based  upon  sound  reasoning  and 
research. 

He  must  always  keep  fore- 

PICTURES 

TELL  THE 

STORY 

And  stories  told  in  pictures. 
That  makes  a  big  sparkling  maga¬ 
zine  published  exclusively  for  the 
readers  of  The  Baltimore  Sunday 
Sun.  It’s  a  plus  value! 

THE 

BALTIMORE 
SUNDAY  SUN 

A  great  newspaper 
covering  a  great  market. 


most  in  his  mind  that  in  a  car¬ 
toon  something  is  happening, 
and  that  close  observation  of 
people  furnishes  the  best  clue 
to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  human 
beings.  Mr.  Scott  also  suggests 
that  the  successful  cartoonist 
must,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
love  his  fellow  men. 

Among  his  notable  cartoons 
are  “Sidewalks  of  New  York” 
and  “In  the  Palace  of  the  Kings 
of  France.”  The  former  was 
done  when  A1  Smith’s  notorious 
break  with  the  Democratic 
party  made  headline  news.  It 
shows  A1  Smith  dancing  with 
the  demure  Republican  ele¬ 
phant.  As  “Miss  Republican 
Party”  the  huge  beast  is  almost 
coy  and  slightly  with  tongue  in 
cheek.  The  assurance  of  Mr. 
Smith's  outstretched  toe  as  he 
points  and  turns  in  the  waltz  is 
an  evidence  of  such  ample  in¬ 
sight  and  able  interpretation 
that  the  sense  of  caricature 
leaves  one  and  the  picture  be¬ 
comes  almost  real.  This  cartoon 
won  the  Pulitzer  honorable 
mention. 

“In  the  Palace  of  the  Kings 
of  France,”  July  14,  1940,  Petain 
is  shown  enslaved  with  the  nazi 
chains  around  his  neck  as  he 
tearfully  and  tremulously  signs 
away  the  sovereignty  of  France. 
Foch,  Mangin  and  Joifre  are 
shown  in  the  background  with 
despairing  faces  hidden  behind 
gloved  hands. 

Today  as  always,  his  work  is 
in  the  main  a  fresh  and  vital 


“Congress  Takes  a  Bow"  wvik 
title  of  this  recent  Quincy  ScN 
cartoon  job  at  government  tpMi 
ing. 

comment  on  life  with  good  hu¬ 
mor  as  a  prime  ingredient  Ht 
also  sincerely  admires  the  grot 
men  of  our  country,  and  behg 
a  most  articulate  enemy  of  it} 
kind  of  national  flabbinen.  ht 
uses  the  birthdays  of  our  nr 
tional  heroes  to  point  iqi  i 
lesson  in  good  sound  old-^ 
ioned  love  of  country  for  the 
readers  of  the  Oregonian.  Who 
asked  whether  or  not  this  nan- 
paper  reflects  his  own  views  B 
all  times.  Mr.  Scott  says,  "Thm 
is  a  wide  field  of  thought  in 
which  we  agree.” 
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result  ot  wliat  Miss  Pringle  and  her  editorial  assist¬ 
ants  prepare  e-ach  day  for  the  women’s  pages  of 
Tlie  Free  Press.  And  here  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
where  you  have  300,000  women  who  become  "vocal” 
about  editorial  content,  you  probably  have  another 
300,000  who  applaud  quietly  in  the  sanctuary  of  home. 


Til  TING  the  "editorial  lance"  in  a  manner  to  rivet 
the  attention  of  women  in  400,000  homes  is,  in 
a  trite  manner  of  speaking,  "some  job”.  Laurena 
Pringle,  Woman’s  Editor  of  llie  Free  Press  assumes 
this  onerous  responsibility. 


By  looking  at  the  record  on  what  happens  as  a 
result  of  Miss  Pringle’s  editorial  acumen,  one  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  something  like  300,000  personal  re¬ 
sponses  annually  from  the  women  who  read  this 
newspaper.  Now  the.se  300,000  calls  that  come  to  us 
by  mail,  by  telephone,  ami  in  person  are  the  direct 


In  addition  to  her  directorial  duties.  Miss  Pringle 
mothers  her  own  personal  column,  "Have  You  Heard”, 
filled  with  the  sort  of  lovable  personal  miscellany 
that  is  useful,  heartful,  helpful .  .  .  that  makes  readers 
and  keeps  them,  which  is  important. 


JOHN  .S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 


Bermuda  Press 
TUts  With 
Corporation 

By  Ford  Baxter 

Hamilton,  Bermuda  —  Refus¬ 
ing  to  heed  the  protests  of  Ber¬ 
muda's  three  newspapers,  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  have  decided  unanimously 
to  continue  banning  the  press 
from  its  municipal  meetings,  but 
the  Corporation  would  probably 
be  defeated  if  it  had  to  stand  an 
election  today  (it  remains  in  of¬ 
fice  until  the  end  of  this  year  > . 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  the 
Corporation  adopted  star-cham¬ 
ber  tactics  when  a  new  English 
reporter  correctly  queu'd  the 
Mayor  as  stating  that  it  didn’t 
matter  much  what  business  was 
transacted.  After  the  press  had 
been  kicked  out,  the  then  Cor¬ 
poration  and  successive  ones 
maintained  an  unbroken  silence 
on  the  question. 

Two  months  ago,  the  present 
Mayor  provided  the  opportunity 
which  Bermuda  newspapers  had 
long  awaited.  He  rashly  tried  to 
explain  at  a  public  meeting  why 
the  Corporation  declined  to  give 
up  some  of  its  land  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  hospital.  He  ad: 
mitted  that  an  anonymous  donor 
had  offered  £100,000  for  the 
project  a  year  ago  but  only  if 
it  was  located  within  the  city 
limits. 

A  howl  of  protest  was  raised 
by  the  newspapers  that  such  an 
important  public  question  had 
been  considered  in  secret  by  the 
Corporation  and  that  the  offer 
had  not  been  implement^.  The 
Mayor  tried  to  smear  the  press 
by  claiming  he  had  been  mis¬ 
quoted.  The  donor,*  however, 
confirmed  that  his  offer  was  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  hospital  being 
erected  within  the  city. 

In  another  smear  effort,  the 
Corporation  issued  a  statement 
that  city  fires  were  inaccurately 
reported,  although  the  newspa¬ 
pers  generally  draw  their  infor¬ 
mation  straight  from  the  Fire 
Station. 

The  pay-off  came  when  the 
Corporation  this  week  decided 
to  take  paid  space  in  all  three 
newspapers  to  print  the  entire 
file  on  the  hospital  site  issue.  It 
went  to  four  columns. 

The  Royal  Gazette  stated;  “It 
Is  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
what  the  Corporation — a  tax- 
levying,  elective  body  with  an 
importance  extending  far  be¬ 
yond  the  city  limits — considers 
its  relationship  to  the  freeholders 
who  vote  it  into  office  and  to 
the  much  more  numerous  public 
aff^ted  by  its  star-chamber  de¬ 
cisions.  It  is  also,  by  inference, 
an  admission  that  it  considers  it¬ 
self  unable  to  function  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  public  opinion  ar¬ 
rived  at  contemporaneously 
through  the  medium  of  uncen¬ 
sored  reports.  If  the  press  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  meetings  as  a  right — a  right 
laid  down  by  statute  in  the 
Mother  Country — the  public  long 
ago  would  have  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  exactly  the  information 
which  the  Corporation  now  use 
taxpayers'  money  to  publish.” 

M 


Canadians  Hit 
Tass  Reporter 

Ottawa — Members  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  press  gallery  at  a 
general  meeting  here  recently 
passed  a  resolution  unanimously 
expressing  the  "strongest  con¬ 
demnation”  of  Nicholas  Zheiv- 
inov,  former  head  the  Tass  News 
Agency  in  Ottawa.  Zheivinov 
was  identified  in  the  interim  re¬ 
port  of  the  royal  commission  Fri¬ 
day  as  being  implicated  in  Can¬ 
ada's  espionage  investigation. 
Nicholas  Afanassiev  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  head  of  Tass  in  Canada. 
Zheivinov  was  recalled  to  Rus¬ 
sia  six  months  ago. 

Journalism 
Seminar  Held 
By  L  A.  Times 

Los  Angeles  —  Elditorial  and 
advertising  chiefs  of  the  Lus 
Angeles  Times  conducted  a 
forum  for  journalism  teachers 
and  undergraduate  editors  of 
local  junior  colleges,  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools 
March  12.  More  than  200  at¬ 
tended  the  event  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Times  Auditorium 
in  conjunction  with  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Purpose  was  to  bring  the 
students  and  teachers  in  con¬ 
tact  with  veteran  newspaper¬ 
men  who  could  acquaint  them 
with  the  practical  problems  ol 
newspaper  work.  The  group 
was  welcomed  by  General  Man¬ 
ager  Philip  Chandler  and  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Editor  L.  D.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  who  recommended: 

Obtain  a  sound  historical,  so¬ 
cial.  economic  and  political 
background; 

Develop  insatiable  curiosity 
for  the  “story  behind  the  story"; 

Be  habitually  accurate: 

Realize  that  journalism  is  a 
profession,  with  high  standards 
and  ethics: 

Learn  tolerance  and  the  art 
of  seeing  both  sides  of  a  ques¬ 
tion; 

And — “be  a  good  speller!” 

Other  speakers  were  Ed  Ains¬ 
worth,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page;  Paul  Zimmerman,  sports 
editor;  Kyle  Palmer,  political 
editor;  Christy  Fox,  society  edi- 
itor;  A.  Th.  Polyzoides,  news  col¬ 
umnist;  Bob  White,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor;  Paul  W.  Bell,  personnel  di¬ 
rector;  Harold  B.  Jette,  national 
advertising  manager;  George 
Samerjen,  advertising  art  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Harry  Miller,  assistant 
to  the  president. 

■ 

Daily  Marks  25th  Year 

The  Nassau  Daily  Revievo-Star 
of  Hempstead  Town,  Long  Island, 
was  25  years  old  March  7.  Started 
on  a  modest  basis  March  7,  1921, 
by  James  E.  Stiles,  the  present 
owner  and  publisher,  by  the 
merger  of  three  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  neighboring  Long  Island 
villages,  the  Review-Star  has 
paced  the  population  increase 
and  commercial  development  of 
the  Nassau  County  area  it  serves 
and  passed  the  41,000  circulation 
mark  a  short  time  ago. 


Doily  Compiles 
Radio  Stations' 
Listener  Audit 

Gary,  Ind.  —  Subtlety  is  the 
keynote  of  a  sales  presentation 
which  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
has  just  published.  It  is  titled, 
‘Radio  Listening  Habits  in  the 
Gary  Trading  Area.” 

Brought  together  in  a  con¬ 
venient  booklet  are  tables  and 
charts  showing  to  what  extent 
stations  are  tuned  in  and  giving 
the  “advertising  effectiveness 
rating.”  The  data  was  compiled 
in  a  telephone  survey  conducted 
by  members  of  a  local  sorority. 
Three  executives  of  three  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agencies  as¬ 
sisted  in  arranging  the  report. 

In  a  preface,  the  newspaper 
states;  “In  cases  of  newspapers 
or  magazines  circulating  in  this 
area  ABC  reports  may  be  used 
to  determine  circulation  cover¬ 
age.  but  until  this  survey  was 
made  there  was  no  way  to  de¬ 


termine  radio  listening  covtial 
in  the  area,  so  this  survnT” 
report  are  in  the  nature  of 
audit,  and  are  so  submitted* 
Not  until  the  last  pan 
reached  does  the  newspapg' 
role  in  presenting  the  radl^ 
vey  become  apparent.  Boiaf’. 
the  top  of  the  page  are  naus 
of  advertisng  agencies  xhb 
placed  more  than  5,000 
each  in  the  Post-Tribune  ia  1|( 
“For  best  results,”  reads  Ik 
key  line,  “advertise  adet 
in  newspapers.” 

As  a  bid  for  special  at 
of  radio  set  manufact 
report  gives  a  record  of 
owned  by  makes.  Top  t 
Philco,  Silvertone  and 
More  than  half  of  the 
set  owners  said  they  woiiu 
a  television  set. 


Teletype  in  Coi 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
has  installed  a  teletype 
in  the  City  Hall  and  Me 
burg  County  Courthouse  tol 
place  an  errand  service. 
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PICTURE  OF 
THE  WEEK 

(Fit.  33,  1946) 


EPEATEDLY  in  recent  weeks. 


pictures 

from  the  regular  newspaper  service  of 
International  News  Photos  were  selected  by 
Life  Magazine  for  subsequent  publication  as 
its  “Picture  of  the  Week.” 


igton  teletypist  poses  beside  Pearl  Harbor  Committee 
I, already  12  times  longer  than  "Gone  With  the  Wind." 


T'KT'T^  pictures  have  dramatic, 
story-telling  quality;  they 
are  distinctive,  not  run-of-the-mill. 
For  supremacy  in  the  pictorial  con¬ 
tent  of  your  newspaper,  you  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  this  all-star 
picture  service.  For  details  of  INP’s 
new  coast-to-coast  24-hour  sound- 
photo  system,  write  to; 


’”ovo6|* 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 

235  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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F.  N.  Southam  Dies; 
Canadian  Publisher 


MONTREAL— F.  N.  Southam.  76. 

chairman  of  the  Board  of  The 
Southam  Company,  Limited,  di^ 
March  18.  He  had  been  ill  for 
some  time  and  had  been  in  hos¬ 
pital  since  New  Year’s  Day. 

Frederick  Neil  Southam  was 
hailed  as  “a  great  publicist  and 
a  fine  Canadian  citizen”  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Montreal  Star  in 
May,  1945,  when  he  relinquished 
the  presidency  of  the  Southam 
Company,  Ltd.,  to  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

The  Southam  Company  owns 
and  operates  the  Southam  Press 
printing  establishments  in  Mont- 
reai  and  Toronto,  and  six  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  newspapers,  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen,  Hamilton  Specta¬ 
tor,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Calgary 
Herald,  Edmonton  Journal  and 
Vancouver  Province. 

He  was  born  Dec.  10,  1869,  in 
London,  Ont.,  son  of  William 
Southam  and  the  former  Wilson 
Mills.  He  married  Agnes  Hen¬ 
derson  Linton  of  Montreal,  who 
predeceased  him. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Harvie  of  Cal¬ 
gary  and  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Fisher  of 
Montreal.  A  third  daughter,  now 
dead,  was  the  wife  of  Frederick 
I.  Ker  of  Hamilton.  There  are 
13  grandchildren. 

He  started  his  business  career 
at  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  from 
where  he  moved  to  Montreal  in 
1889  to  found  the  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  known  as  Southam 
Press.  Montreal. 

Also  surviving  are  three 
brothers.  Wilson  M.  Southam  of 
Ottawa,  Harry  S.  Southam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  and 
William  J.  Southam  of  Hamilton, 
and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Ethel  St.  Clair 
Balfour  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Southam  was  a  governor 
of  the  Montreal  General  Hospi¬ 
tal.  the  Children's  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  and  McGill  University.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  Bishop's  College  of 
Lennoxville,  Que. 

During  the  first  great  war  he 
served  without  remuneration  in 
the  Munitions  Department  at 
Ottawa  and  for  his  full-time 
services  in  this  capacity  received 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
AND  NEWS  SERVICE 

sales  executive,  with  consider-  | 
able  experience  and  large  per- ; 
sonal  iollowing,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  April  fifteenth. 

Interested  only  in  proposi- 1 
tion  paying  substantial  com- 
pensation  on  solary  or  profit  | 
shoring  basis.  | 

Write  fully  and  in  strictest 
confidence.  Present  employer  I 
'  aware  of  this  odvertisement.  i 
Box  4168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  St. 
James  Club  of  Montreal,  the 
Montreal  Indoor  Tennis  Club, 
the  Royal  Montreal  Golf  Club, 
Royal  Montreal  Curling  Club, 
Mount  Royal  Club,  Seigniery 
Club,  Montreal  Hunt  Club,  Mont¬ 
real  Art  Association,  Mount 
Bruno  Country  Club,  Canadian 
Club  of  Montreal  and  the  Mont¬ 
real  Forest  and  Stream  Club. 

«  • 

Albany  Writers  Frolic 
In  Shower  of  Money 

Albany,  N.  Y. — ^The  Legisla¬ 
tive  Correspondents’  Association 
solved  Mayor  O’Dwyer’s  $79,000,- 
000  deficit  and  Governor  Dewey’s 
$.500,000,000  surplus  problems  in 
its  annual  show,  ’’Cash  and 
Carry  .  .  .  On,”  here  March  14. 

As  a  finale  to  their  skits  in 
which  O'Dwyer  and  his  Irish  co¬ 
horts  descended  upon  Laird  Tam 
MacDewey,  the  reporters  turned 
loose  a  shower  of  multimillion 
dollar  bills.  O’Dwyer  picked 
them  up  by  the  handful. 

Demonstrating  unusual  versa¬ 
tility  in  the  show,  James  C.  Hag- 
erty,  formerly  New  York  Times 
correspondent  who  is  Governor 
Dewey’s  press  secretary,  played 
impersonations  of  both  his  boss 
and  President  Truman.  John  G. 
Rogers,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  doubled  as  O’Dwyer  and 
Miss  November  Victory. 

The  show  was  directed  by 
Thomas  C.  Stowell  of  the  State 
Radio  Bureau  and  Clayton 
Knowles,  New  York  Times,  was 
the  toastmaster. 

Both  Chief  Judge  John  T. 
Loughran  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  and  Governor  Dewey 
praised  the  press.  The  latter  said 
he  had  never  known,  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  career,  of  a  case  of  mendacity 
in  a  news  story  and  he  had  found 
that  the  ethics  of  reporters  is  the 
highest  of  that  in  any  profession. 
■ 

New  Inland  Member 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Dickinson  (N.  D.) 

Press. 


Ybo  Cu  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio's  Larqest  Market 

— ttr— fT  Clevelaad 


Ohio’s  Second  Larqest 
Market 

—2i  Ad{ac*Mt  Cenaflet 


Blue  Book  Coming 

Progress  in  preparation  of 
1945's  most  noteworthy  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaigns 
for  inclusion  in  the  annual 
Blue  Book  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
is  now  being  made  from  the 
largest  number  of  entries  ever 
submitted,  the  Bureau  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Publication  of  this  year's 
Blue  Book,  the  eight  annual 
edition  is  scheduled  for  late 


Mich.  Home  Dailies 
Expand  Ad  Promotion 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  —  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies  voted  to  expand 
their  advertising  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  meeting  here  last 
week. 

The  next  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Clinic  of  the  League  is  to 
be  held  in  Manistee,  date  to  be 
announced  later.  A  third  clinic 
is  planned  in  Midland  during 
the  later  part  of  April. 

A  discussion  of  a  community 
relations  program  for  the  In¬ 
diana  League  of  Home  Dailies 
is  scheduled  for  March  26  at 
Indianapolis.  Don  McMahon  will 
lead  tne  discussion  which  will 
be  the  forerunner  for  meetings 
in  Indiana  cities  similar  to  the 
Coldwater,  Mich,  meeting.  (See 
E&P  for  March  9,  p.  16). 


W.G.  Bums  Dies; 
Washington 
Star  Executive 

William  Galt  Burns,  68,  ciici. 
lation  director,  Washington  Ese 
ning  Star  and  a  company  «•. 
ploye  for  50  years,  died  suddcak 
March  14. 

When  his  father  died  while 
Burns  was  only  13,  he  startii 
selling  papers  for  the  Star.  Fo« 
years  later,  he  became  a  fnl). 
fledged  employe  of  the  circuli. 
tion  department.  At  that  tine 
papers  were  distributed  on  foot 
by  newsboys. 

Later  Burns  saw  the  initiatioa 
of  a  system  whereby  the  pap«i 
went  to  readers  all  over  the  city 
on  horse-drawn  streetcars,  siqr 
plemented  by  the  Star’s  own 
wagons.  Still  later  these  wen 
replaced  by  a  fleet  of  gasoline 
trucks. 

When  Burns  started  to  wort, 
there  were  about  35,0060  papen 
to  distribute  daily.  When  he  fin¬ 
ished,  there  were  about  21S.0QI 

Fleming  Newbold,  viceproi- 
dent  and  manager  of  the  Stsr, 
issued  the  following  statement: 
“In  the  death  of  Galt  Burns,  the 
entire  staff  has  suffered  the  loH 
of  a  true  and  devoted  friend 
whose  services  and  loyalty  to  Uie 
Star  knew  no  bounds. 

“His  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
the  paper,  where  he  rose  in  the 
circulation  department  from  csp 
rier  boy  to  circulation  director." 

Burns  was  a  native  of  Wadr 
ington. 
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A 


nnouncing^ 

the  publication  of 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
IN  NEWSPAPERS 


A  study  of  the  advertising  experiences  of  National 
advertisers  with  special  reference  to  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  media.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
marketing  methods  and  the  policies  of  news¬ 
papers  in  selling  newspaper  advertising. 


A  publication  of  the 


HARVARD  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
of  BUSEVESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Under  the  Direction  of  Neil  H.  Borden.  Professor  of 
Advertising  —  Co-authors  —  Malcolm  D.  Taylor  and 
Howard  T.  Hovde 


Published  under  a  research  grant  of 

THE  BOSTON  HER ALD  -  TRAVELER  CORPORATION 
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Spartanburg 
Doily  Wins 
Civic  Fight 


Husband-Wiie 
Team  Works, 
Chime  Brackers 


Video  at  'Crossroads' 

T^Uvuion  will  join  with 
eth*r  public  inionncrtion  mad¬ 
ia  in  coTaring  tha  atomic 
bomb  taat,  “Oparation  Croaa- 
roada."  oU  Bikini  Atoll  aoma- 
lima  in  May,  it  waa  an¬ 
nounced  iointly  thia  weak  by 
aix  mofor  talaeiaion  companiaa. 

Tha  talacaatara  hora  ra- 
caiTad  parmiaaion  from  Joint 
Toak  Forca  Ona  to  aand  a  ca- 
maraman  to  “Oparation  Croaa- 
rooda"  to  film  tha  aeant  for 
talaeiaion  ▼iawara  in  Naw 
York,  Chicago  and  IBiiladal- 
phia. 


Syracuaa  — Appointmaal  ^ 
William  R.  Morriah,  26,  m  «. 
aiatant  to  the  Executiee  Seoi- 
tary  of  the  New  York  Sioi 
Publiahera  Aaaociotioa  ua 
announced  thia  week  bf  Ig) 
H.  Thiesing.  executiee  ttn 
lory.  He  ia  a  veteran  of  ttaii 
and  one-half  yeara  ia  ^ 
Navy,  and  a  graduate  of  Db 
Pauw  Univeraity.  ^ 


If  anyone  hints  that  a  hus¬ 
band-wife  correspondent  team 


where  it  was  placed  befoiaML 
people  for  decision  in  a 
pal  referendum.  The  plan  « 
adopted  by  overwheln^iaflte 
jority. 

But  there  was  more  bard  nm 
and  further  pitfalls  ahead.  ^ 
Enabling  legislation  ig 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bracker 


can't  be  efficient  abroad,  the  locating  a  story  until  “more 
New  York  Times’  Milton  Brack*  Americans  get  higher  position.s 
er-Virginia  Lee  Warren  team  is  the  Vatican.” 
ready  to  refute  the  statement—  The  tipster  system,  which  the 
that  is  if  they  aren’t  too  busy  Vatican  also  deplores,  was  the 
covering  Rome  or  watching  the  farget  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
news  in  Mexico  City,  their  re-  T!ic  '  ‘  *i~- 

cent  past  and  immediate  future  sters, 
assignments. 

"He  gives  me  assignments  and 
then  he  has  to  see  that  I  get 
them,”  chuckled  —  •  • 

E  &  P. 

“I  would  like  to  make  an  offi- 


drafted  and  finally  reachiilti 
House  fioor  in  the  State  G««H 
Assembly.  There  Rep.  Jiaat^ 
Adams  of  Spartanburg  souMh 


loriax  ana  a  aeiegaiion  was  sent 
The  best  known  of  these  Up-  ,  -  newananers  advocatimr  Its 
_  Msgr.  Enrico  Pucci,  has  »  me  newspapers,  advocating  its 

.  -  no  ea.  "star  chamber”  tactics  In 

Virginia  to  The  Italian  newspaper  situa-  city  hall  coverage,  and  advocat* 
tion  as  described  by  Bracker  jng  several  vital  government  re- 

-  involved  too  many  newspapers,  fomns,  the  newspapers  went  to 

eial  statement  as  bureau  head,"  too  much  politics  and  no  Jour-  bat  First  promotion  included  a 
lean  Milton  broke  in.  "that  nallstic  ethics.  Oeservatore  Ro-  series  of  articles  written  by  Re- 
while  she  doesn’t  like  to  work  mono  is  still  a  very  good  news-  porter  Fred  Smith  on  the  City 
any  better  than  any  of  us,  she  paper,  he  commented,  and  he  Manager  Plan  as  it  functions  in 
works  like  hell  if  she  has  to.  named  Libera  Stampa  and  II  approximately  30  American 
At  times  I  felt  like  Simon  Le-  Tiempo  as  “reasonably  inde-  cities. 

BTce.”  pendent,”  but  for  the  most  part  Public  Interest  was  attracted 

Time  Off  Problem  “the  outsider  must  read  about  to  the  plan  as  promotion  con- 

“He  had  to  miss  several  good  papers  to  get  the  news.”  tinned,  reaching  the  point  'to 


,,  .  Harrisburg.  Pa.  —  This  city’s 

three  daily  newspapers  boosted 
f  str^t  sales  price  from 

2  three  to  four  cents  per  copy, 

a  bas^  professioral  attitude.  Weekly  subscription  rates  were 
declared  Bracer,  and  the  thing  upped  from  15  cents  to  20. 

were  proudest  of  Is  that  we  ...  _  ,  ..  „  *  ■  . 

made  It  work  as  two  corre-  Simultaneously,  t  h  e  Patriot 
spondents.”  j 

He  left  the  city  staff  of  the  the  Evenina  News 

Times  to  go  to  Lo^on  in  Janu-  the  Telegraph, 

ary.  1943.  later  to  North  Africa.  announced  the  price  in- 

Italy,  then  Rome,  serving  as  act-  effective  March  18. 

ing  correspondents  there  during  Both  publishers  made  it  a 
his  last  11  mont^  and  covering  point  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
politics.  increase  will  go  to  carriers. 

She  Joined  him  from  Time  boosting  their  weekly  income 
magazine  March  1.  1945,  took 
assignments  from  him  and  cov- 
ered  the  Vatican.  Now  that  Ar- 

naldo  Cortesi  has  been  re-  Hh  a  1  I 

assigned  to  his  old  Rome  post, 


More  than 
half  the  families 
in  626  major  markets  . . . 
with  only  46  newspapers.? 

See  pages  26-27 

The  national  newspaper  network 
METROPOLIT.AN  GROUP 


the  Brackers  are  en  route  to 
Mexico  City. 

“Covering  the  Vatican  is  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  any  re¬ 
porter,”  said  Virginia,  “because 
while  the  Catholic  Church  is  a 
religion,  the  Vatican  is  also  a 
state.  They  think  in  terms  of 
centuries,  while  the  newspaper¬ 
man  thinks  in  terms  of  a  certain 
edition." 

Although  the  Vatican  has 
been  talking  for  a  long  time  of 
establishing  a  news  liaison  of¬ 
ficial,  it  has  done  nothing  about 
It,  she  noted,  adding,  “If  you 
can  run  down  the  one  man  that 
can  tell  the  story  you  usually 
get  a  cooperative  attitude.”  But 
she  expects  no  easier  method  of 


Recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  news  photographs  of 


1945.  The  original  print  was  rushed  from  the  scene  to  the 
Press  Wireless  office  in  Berrre,  Switzerland,  whence  it  was 
sent  by  radiophoto  direct  to  New  York  City.  The  above  is  an 
unretouched  radiophoto  reproduction  of  the  original. 


give  Prewi’s  radiophoto  service  high  fidelity  and 


Press  Wireless  point-to-point  radiophoto  service 


is  helping  more  and  more  publishers  solve  the 


marked  economy. 


picture  deadline  problem  to  and  from  foreign 


During  1945  Press  Wireless  handled  nearly  80 


lands.  It  links  America  to  six  of  the  world's  major 


percent  of  the  total  number  of  radio  press  photos 


news  centers— London,  Paris,  Moscow,  Frankfurt 


sent  and  received  by  American  radio  carriers. 


and  Berne  through  New  York  City,  and  Manila 
through  Los  Angeles,  with  fast,  dependable 


Among  them  were  many  of  the  most  important 


news  pictures  of  the  year. 


circuits. 


New  Press  Wireless  trans-ceivers  that  both  send 


For  full  details  regarding  Press  Wireless  radio- 


and  receive  radiophotos,  “anti-fade"  equipment 


photo  rates  and  other  data,  write  Manager,  Atlan< 


tic  Division,  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  1475  Broadway, 


and  technicians  who  have  had  years  of  experience  N.Y.  18,  N.  Y. 
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THEY  KHOW  m  WORLD 

DEPCHD  Ul 


-  Ac.  1 


■  .  V.iV 


lomatic  expert  John  Hightower 
of  State  James  Byrnes. 


AP  Foreign  News  Editor 
^  Glenn  Babb  ,  ^ 


there  no  substitute  for  intimate  aequaintfinee^^^lTpeopIes  of  the  world  and 
their  leading  statesmen,  for  coverajje  of  the  1  nile«l  Nations.  — ' 

A.P.  has  assigned  an  incomparable  staff  of  re|)orler8  and  photographers  to  rover 
the  first  historic  sessions  of  the  l'nite<l  Nations  Security  Council  in  New  York. 

Headed  by  Glenn  Babb,  A.P.  Foreign  News  Editor  just  back  from  a  tour  of  the 
Pacific,  this  staff  brings  together  writers  who  have  specialized  in  FN’f)  since  it  was 
first  proposed,  who  have  spent  years  in  the  world's  great  capitals,  ainl  in  its  most 
remote  corners.  Only  a  few  of  them  pictured  here: 

John  Hightower,  diplomatic  writer  just  back  from  London,  whose  significant  and 
frequently  exclusive  stories  make  pajje  one  over  the  globe;  Reiman  Morin,  AP's  Paris 
chief  of  bureau,  whose  assignments  have  taken  him  around  the  world;  Sigrid  .Arne, 
expert  who  has  covered  manv  international  conferences;  Charles  Cruniich,  whose 
beat  has  been  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia;  Henry  Bagley  — bis  recent  .assignments 
have  ransed  from  Rio  to  Rome;  Tom  Hagenbucb,  economics  expert  who  covered 
Bretton  Woo<ls;  Max  Harrelson,  who  knows  Europe  and  the  Balkans;  Janies  \X’. 
Davis,  Washington  reporter  and  editor,  and  James  Marlow,  whose  inter|*retative 
articles  have  set  a  new  standard  in  reporting. 

Look  to  this  staff  for  clear,  concise,  authoritative  coverage! 


Tom  Hag«nbuch 


HARVARD  STUDY 

“NATIONAL  Advertising  in  Newspapers." 

a  study  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  use  of  newspapers  in  national  adver¬ 
tising,  written  by  Neil  H.  Borden.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Advertising,  Harvard  Business 
School;  Malcolm  D.  Taylor,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Howard  T.  Hovde.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Marketing,  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
document  on  the  subject  ever  compiled. 

It  is  not  a  “plug"  for  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  It  is  not  an  attack  on 
current  methods  of  using  this  medium  or 
selling  it.  It  offers  no  panacea  to  correct 
present  inadequate  usage  by  advertisers 
or  harmful  practices  of  salesmen,  or  to 
win  back  the  volume  lost  to  other  media. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of;  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  decline  in  use  of 
newspapers  by  national  advertisers;  pres¬ 
ent  usage  by  advertisers  compared  to 
other  media;  advertiser  and  agency  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  medium;  good  and  bad 
newspaper  selling  procedures;  rate  struc¬ 
tures;  and  newspaper  merchandising  and 
research. 

Much  of  it  has  been  said  or  printed  be¬ 
fore.  Most  newspaper  advertising  men  have 
been  aware  of  shortcomings  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  either  real  or  alleged  by  advertisers 
and  agencies.  But  never  before  has  all 
this  been  gathered  into  one  place,  docu¬ 
mented  with  evidence  from  all  interested 
parties,  conclusions  drawn  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made.  And,  moreover,  written 
in  an  easy,  readable  style. 

It  is  difficult  to  digest  such  a  study  of 
486  pages,  that  has  taken  two  years  to 
complete.  But,  in  the  main,  the  book 
shows  that: 

The  newspaper  as  a  product  has  not 
been  intensively  studied  and  has  been 
injured  by  inadequate  and  detrimental 
selling  methods;  there  is  impressive  evi-, 
dence  of  the  hold  of  newspapers  on  their 
readers;  there  is  a  need  for  careful  self- 
study  by  newspapers,  from  the  standpoint 
not  merely  of  adjusting  their  product  to 
the  changing  desires  of  consumers,  but 
also  of  providing  a  format  that  makes  for 
effective  advertising;  publishers  as  a  whole 
are  not  using  the  techniques  of  consumer 
research  in  their  own  analysis  so  exten¬ 
sively  as  are  other  media; 

It  is  shown  that  newspapers  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  as  a  basic  coverage 
medium  by  some  national  advertisers  and 
are  particularly  suitable  as  a  basic  medium 
of  regional  advertisers;  the  need  is  to 
build  up  objective  evidence  showing 
specific  advertisers  how  to  use  newspapers 
effectively  as  a  basic  medium. 

This  is  a  book  that  every  person  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sale  and  promotion  of 
newspaper  advertising  should  read.  It 
contains  warnings  that  all  should  heed. 

The  new.'-paper  industry  owes  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  men  who  prepared  this  study 
and  especially  to  Robert  Choate,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  whose 
grant  of  funds  made  it  possible.  This  im¬ 
partial  investigation  'should  have  great 
effect  on  the  future  course  of  national 
advertising  in  newspapers. 


A  whole«ome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life;  but 
perverseness  therein  is  a  breach  in  the  spirit. 
— Proverbs,  XV ;  4. 


RATIONING  AGAIN? 

IT  IS  a  safe  guess  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  do  not  want  a 
return  to  rationing  of  food  items  with  its 
endless  bother  of  coupons  and  tokens  for 
both  consumers  and  merchants.  But  that 
is  what  they  are  going  to  get  if  their  co¬ 
operation  is  not  won  over  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion  program  of  the  President’s  Famine 
Emergency  Committee. 

Herbert  Lehman,  former  head  of  the 
UNRRA,  has  already  asked  for  such  ration¬ 
ing  and  his  remarks  have  been  favorably 
considered  in  high  government  offices.  In 
contrast,  the  public  has  not  put  much 
credence  in  the  necessity  for  rationing. 
The  war  is  over  and  a  certain  amount  of 
complacency  has  overtaken  the  people  in 
their  haste  to  "get  back  to  normalcy.” 

Newspaper  editors  owe  it  to  their  read¬ 
ers  to  point  up  the  world  food  situation 
and  what  is  facing  the  American  people 
if  they  do  not  cooperate  Immediately  in 
the  conservation  of  food. 

Eugene  Meyer,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Washinyton  Post,  as  vicechairman  of 
the  Famine  Emergency  Committee  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  raise  newspaper  support.  He 
forwards  these  suggestions  for  newspaper 
participation: 

1.  Sponsor  essay  contests  on  “The  In¬ 
visible  Guest  at  the  Table,”  etc. 

2.  Sponsor  meetings  of  home  economics 
teachers,  etc.,  at  which  means  of  saving 
food  may  be  demonstrated. 

3.  Prize  contests  on  methods  of  conserv¬ 
ing  food. 

4.  Print  and  distribute  pledge  coupons — 
“I  Fight  Famine.” 

5.  Persuade  sponsors  of  dinners  and 
banquets  to  put  food  conservation  ideas 
into  practice. 

6.  Sponsor  slogan  contests  on  sharing 
food,  fighting  waste,  etc. 

7.  Hold  forums  on  the  problem — how 
can  food  save  the  peace,  best  ways  to  con¬ 
serve  food,  etc. 

8.  Get  .sponsored  advertising  on  the 
subject. 

Numerous  other  ideas  will  come  to 
editors  such  as  running  daily  front  page 
boxes,  similar  to  those  carried  for  War 
Bonds,  Red  Cross,  etc. 

Newspapers  can  perform  effectively  in 
this  campaign  and  will  not  only  assist  the 
starving  peoples  of  the  world  but  protect 
our  own  people  from  the  nuisances  of 
rationing  if  they  can  be  made  to  see  the 
value  of  voluntary  cooperation  as  com¬ 
pared  to  enforced  compliance. 


IDIT 


COURTROOM  PHOTOS 

IN  THE  most  publicized  courtroom  in  tk 
world  today  newspaper  photograpkn 
are  permitted  to  take  pictures  of  all  priaei 
pals  at  almost  any  time.  Floodlighti  m 
provided,  as  flashbulbs  are  ruled  out  g 
Nuernberg,  and  the  only  restriction  l» 
posed  is  on  the  locations  where  photofie 
phers  may  operate. 

In  the  United  States,  access  to  hundnk 
of  courtrooms  is  denied  to  photographni 
regardless  of  the  importance  of  the  piv 
ceedings.  Only  a  handful  of  Judges  letfti 
wisdom  of  permitting  a  photographic  nr 
ord  of  public  trials. 

Other  learned  Judges  and  bar  aatdr 
tlons  cry  they  must  protect  the  dignity  g 
the  court.  We  ask:  what  is  undigntU 
about  having  one’s  picture  taken?  laH 
there  less  dignity  when  photographer!  m 
forced  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  pUr 
tiffs,  defendants  and  witnesses  in  the  eeni- 
dors,  sometimes  leading  to  undignlU 
scuffles  involving  court  attendants? 

We  submit  again:  the  courts  belong  to 
the  people  who  have  a  right  to  be  Ir 
formed  on  what  goes  on  therein.  He 
right  extends  as  much  to  the  photognpbie 
record  as  it  does  to  the  printed  reoori. 

’Thomas  J.  Dodd,  deputy  American  pwr 
ecutor  at  Nuernberg  and  former  spedil 
assistant  attorney  general,  has  said:  ‘1* 
Ing  pictures  while  the  trial  is  in  sesdn 
has  been  highly  satisfactory  and  1  can  M 
no  reason  whatever  why  it  could  not  k 
done  elsewhere  in  the  same  manner." 

’There  is  no  reason,  if  the  bar  assodr 
tions  and  Judges  would  bother  to  analyx 
the  problem  and  realize  their  obligatka 
to  the  people. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

ADVOCA’TES  of  world  freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  will  agree  wholehearted!? 
with  John  Foster  Dulles  who  states  the 
question  is  too  important  to  be  referred 
to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  an  interview  on  another  page  of  thh 
issue  Mr.  Dulles  reveals  this  CommissloB 
is  a  sub-committee  of  the  Economic  md 
Social  Council  which  in  turn  is  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  UN  Assembly.  Leaving  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  oa 
Human  Rights  will  bog  it  down  in  tt* 
welter  of  discussion  over  minority  grows 
etc. 

“It  involves  more  than  individual  righls. 
It  is  a  matter  of  friendly  relations  amend 
nations,”  Mr.  Dulles  rightly  states.  For 
that  reason  world  freedom  of  Infontutha 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  a  special  coir 
mittee  of  the  United  Nations  where  « 
alone  can  be  studied. 

’The  standing  committee  of  the  Americsn 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  Int^ 
ested  parties  at  U.P.,  AP  and  INS,  should 
start  planning  now  to  have  this 
corrected  when  the  UN  Assembly  mw 
next  fall.  New  U.S.  delegates  have  not  jw 
been  named,  however.  As  soon  as  w 
President  makes  this  announcement  UA 
editors  should  confer  with  the  delegate 
on  the  best  possible  resolution  to  obtain 
the  proper  UN  consideration. 
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is  back! 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  )7  N  Y 


personal 

mention 


J.  M.  PATTERSON,  pres- 

ident,  New  York  Daily  News, 

0i  Mrs.  Patterson  returned 

to  New  York  from  Florida  X 

Kirch  11. 

Lewis  B.  Rock,  publisher, 

Otyton  (O.)  Journal- Herald, 

«u  presented  with  the  highest 
nrird  of  the  Outdoor  Writers 
AMociation  of  America  for  the 
jour^ '  Herald’s  activities  in 
orfinizing  Miami  Valley  Out- 
iloors  to  cordinate 
oUtnizations  in  that  area.  Rock 
ms  reelected  chairman  of  the 

uatciaUon  TJJE  YEW'S  DSM 

,l.Sr7o  Mriu  C.  S.  Jackson.  83.  widow  oi 

2*Chai«.es  SAWYER.  membL;  J”!,”®**!* A  **  P  rt* 

oithe  board  of  directors,  have  of  th.  Port- 

Saounced  their  purchase  of  the  <P«-)  rweivod  from 

Pipd-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Park-  ^•.  “«*ional  com- 

JSburg.  W.  Va.,  and  Marietta, 

Ohio,  for  approximately  $175.-  Distinguishod  Sor- 

M  They  already  operate  Pepsi-  Yice  Modal  in  recognition  of  the 
Cdt  companies  in  Mt.  Vernon.  George  A.  White  Service  Men's 
.tthens  and  Gallipolls,  Ohio.  Mr.  cl«b  which  closes  June  30,  and 
Stvyer,  now  vacationing  in  George  White  Veterans'  club 
Florida,  formerly  was  U.S.  Am-  which  has  been  turned  over,  debt- 
buiidor  to  Belgium.  lree>  to  the  veterans;  plus  the 

Major  John  W.  Finney,  US  loc^son  family's  gift  oi  a  site  for 
KCR,  edltor-on-leave  from  the  the  veterans  hospitaL 

(Mambio  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald,  ..  .  .  j  ...  , 

siioe  January,  1943,  returned  to  ^  j®  newly-creat^  position  of 
hii  duties  with  his  paper.  W.  D.  advertising  director. 

HiinNCs,  Sr.,  president  of  the  Rodric  L.  Jones,  formerly  of 
poWishing  company,  will  con-  the  advertising  department, 
taue  as  ^itor,  with  Major  Fin-  Pittsfield  ( Mass. )  Berkshire 
xf  taking  over  as  managing  Eagle,  is  now  advertising  man- 
(ditor  and  associate  manager.  age  •  •••  —  ■ 

Otto  K.  Reuter,  editor.  Hin- 
KM  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News,  for  .  ~ 

4*  last  eight  years,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager,  Wfl- 
lission  (W.  Va.)  Doily  News 
Company,  succeeding  Hubert  G. 

Cuiot,  general  manager  and 
fditor  of  the  News  brfore  his  ^ 
ieith  In  January.  E.  L.  Samp- 
Ml,  formerly  advertising  mana- 
(».  was  named  editor.  W.  K. 

Cuwrr  was  appointed  city  edi- 
tor  to  succeed  W.  Frank  Tolbert 
»l»  resigned. 

W.  Earl  Hall,  managing  edi- 
tt,  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Coirtte,  has  been  elected  chair-  has 
JO  of  the  National  Committee  j 
w  Traffic  Safety,  composed  of  p 
#  national  organizations  en-  fro, 

Wd  in  a  concerted  nationwide  ggg, 
ifcrt  to  reduce  postwar  traffic  ver 
wiiients.  Hall  was  founder  of  (y^ 

0*  Iowa  State  Safety  Council  j 
jod  became  vicepresident  of  . 

^National  Safety  Council  in  yi^’ 

Earl  Tucker,  editor,  Thomas- 
(Ala.)  Times,  is  a  candl- 
“*e  for  the  State  Legislature 
jsucceed  himself.  He  served 
Jtring  the  past  two  administra- 


Bill  Mauldin  is 
back  from  vaca¬ 
tion  . . .  back  to 
his  pen  and  ink 
job  of  making 
the  humor  and 
whimsy  of  post¬ 
war  America  live 
for  his  7  mil¬ 
lion  readers 
through  the  im¬ 
mortal  WILLIE 
and  JOE.  Join 
170  enthusiastic 
editors  who  are 
bringing  their 
readers  Mauldin's 
bold,  chuckle- 
charged  panels 
4  times  a  week. 
Write  us  or 
wire  us  for 
samples 
today! 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Pick  A  Winner! 


Bu*>i>rivcr 


Joiw  A.  Sharpe,  discharged 
'tb.  16  from  the  Army  Air 
furees,  will  resume  his  position 
•s  Associate  editor  and  general 
of  the  Lumberton 
H.  C.)  Robesonian. 


by  Wally  Falk 


More  I.aughs  Per  Inch 
— Per  Dav! 


hThe  Business  Office 


REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 


^HCUS,  formerly  adver-  y 

(/Sr*  manager.  Riverside  th 

tWif)  Daily  Press  before  enter- 
the  Army,  has  returned  to 

‘*IT0R  $  PUBLIS  H  ER  for  Ml 
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managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  has 
been  appointed  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Joseph  Acor,  associate  editor 
since  1932,  Shamokin  ( Pa. ) 
Sews-Dispatch,  has  been  named 
managing  editor. 

Art  McMahon,  sports  column¬ 
ist,  Passaic  (N.  J. )  Herald- 
News.  had  one  of  his  articles, 
“A  Medal  for  Benny,"  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record  by 
Harry  L.  Towe  of  Rutherford, 
N.  J.  McMahon's  article  com¬ 
mented  on  the  number  of  medals 
that  were  being  awarded  stage, 
screen,  and  press  relations  peo¬ 
ple  in  relation  to  the  number 
that  went  to  fighting  men. 

Charles  K.  Robinson,  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times  and  a 
member  of  the  Asheville  Library 
Board,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  reorganized  Friends 
of  the  Library  Group. 

Lee  B.  Weathers,  editor, 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  re- 
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election  to  the  North  Carolina 
State  Senate.  A  Senator  for  two 
years,  he  is  without  opposition. 

Hubbard  Keavy,  Los  Angeles 
bureau  chief  for  AP,  was  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Industrial  Editors  Assn, 
of  Southern  California. 

Herbert  Yahraes,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  "Picture  News"  sec¬ 
tion  of  PM,  has  resigned  to 
free  lance. 

Kathryn  Kelly,  head  librar¬ 
ian,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has 
resigned  as  chairman,  the  News¬ 
paper  Group  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association,  because  of 
the  illness  of  her  son.  F.  Heaton 
Shoemaker,  associate  librarian. 
Philadelphia  Record,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mrs.  Kelly  until  the  next 
convention  and  election. 

William  D.  O’Toole,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
the  Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  Times- 
Union  and  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  A  Chronicle  and  managing 
editor  of  the  radio-telephone 
company’s  employe  publication. 
The  Speaker,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Stromberg- 
Carlson  Company. 

Mary  H.  Stinson,  formerly 
assistant  food  editor,  the  New 
York  Journal  -  American,  has 
been  appointed  food-and-house- 
hold  editor  of  Today’s  Woman. 

David  W.  Eyre  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 
Eyre  has  Just  received  his  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Navy  after  two 
years’  service.  Prior  to  the  war 
he  was  marine  cjditor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Lt.  (j.c.  )  Bernard  A.  Cas- 
sERLY.  of  the  U  S.  Martime  Serv¬ 
ice.  formerly  on  the  picture 
desk.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
gional  information  officer  for 
the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Training  Oi^anization  on 
the  west  coast,  handling  mer¬ 
chant  marine  publicity  for  11 
states. 

Frank  Brookhauser.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer’s  star  byline 
reoorter,  has  returned  to  his  old 
Job  after  three  years’  Army 
service,  while  Frank  McDevitt 
i.s  back  to  the  local  staff  after 
.serving  as  a  marine  lieutenant. 

Joseph  E.  Dooley,  former 
United  Press  reporter  in  Phlla- 
delnhia,  and  later  news  editor 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  station  WCAU,  has  taken 
over  as  press  editor  of  the  fn- 
auirer  -  owned  radio  station 

wriL 

Donald  Anderson  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  rewrite  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Pvt.  Frank  Kolbmann,  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  Ledger  and 
Inquirer  sports  writer,  is  the 
new  editor  of  the  AAF  news- 
naper.  Prop  Wash,  and  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Stewart  Field,  New¬ 
burgh.  N.  Y. 

Nate  Litman  has  rejoined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  after  serving  for  three 
years  with  the  armed  forces. 

Frances  Jordan  has  taken 
over  the  editorship  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib¬ 


une  “SJT  Makers,”  employes’ 
publication.  She  replaces  Ed 
Shave,  who  is  relinquishing 
those  duties  because  of  other 
business. 

WnxiAM  P.  Frank,  city  editor, 
Wilmington  ( Del. )  Joumal- 
Every  Evening  for  the  last  18 
mon^  and  a  member  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Journal-Every  Eve¬ 
ning  and  the  Evening  Journal 
for  28  years,  resigned  recently. 

Tom  Gwynne,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  and  sports  writer, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  sports 
editor,  succeeding  Lisle  Shoe¬ 
maker,  former  sports  director 
and  sports  editor  who  becomes 
director  of  the  paper’s  new  spe¬ 
cial  events  department. 

Margaret  Schaeer,  member  of 
the  editorial  department  staff  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
State  College  Alumni  Club  of 
Jackson. 

William  B.  Holt,  managing 
editor,  Marshall  (Mic^.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle,  is  one  of  five 
candidates  for  mayor  at  the 
April  1  election.  It  will  be  the 
first  Marshall  election  under  the 
new  charter  providing  for  a 
commission  and  non  -  partisan 
elections. 

Arthur  Moore,  editor.  Prairie 
Farmer  Magazine,  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  spoke 
at  the  recent  annual  Farmers 
and  Feeders  Day  event  at 
Mason.  Mich. 

Robert  Hoving.  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  edi¬ 
torial  department  staff,  has  been 
appointed  on  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  membership  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Cascades  Veterans 
Club,  composed  of  Jackson  men 
who  served  in  World  War  II. 

Malcolm  Bauer  has  returned 
from  the  service  to  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  as  city  editor, 
replacing  Jalmar  Johnson  who 
has  taken  over  the  duties  of 
Sunday  editor  on  the  paper. 
Don  McLeod,  former  Sunday 


editor,  is  now  sports  newt  tk 
tor.  Fred  White  has  left  hit  m 
as  night  city  editor  to 
assistant  city  editor,  his  dIm 
being  filled  by  Chuck  Bohw 
recently  returned  from  ik 
service. 

Charlotte  Ebener,  iRg 
respondent,  recently  rctaig 
from  a  tour  of  Soviet-oecM 
Manchuria,  the 
only  woman  re- 
porter  allowed 
that 

Charles  E. 

Green,  editor- 
in-chief,  Austin 
(Tex.)  Ameri- 
can  -  Statesman, 
has  returned  to 
his  Job  after  30 
months  with  the 
naval  air  trans- 
port  administra¬ 
tion.  Gordon  Eb*a« 
Fulcher,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  tin 
American,  who  served  m  tne 
utive  editor  during  Green’i 
sence,  resigned.  Buck  Boa 
formerly  managing  editor  of  (hi 
Statesman  before  Joiniai  the 
Marine  Corps,  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  combiiad 
operation.  Raymond  Baoou 
formerly  capital  bureau  chief 
was  named  executive  newi  edi¬ 
tor;  Homer  Riley,  retumiii 
after  discharge  from  the  Amr 
was  named  city  editor;  Wun 
Evans,  discharged  from  the 
Army,  was  named  sporti  editor, 
succeeding  Weldon  Haet  nho 
now  heads  the  capital  itil. 
Helen  Wilke,  formerly  editor  o( 
the  Daily  Texan,  student  neir 
paper,  was  named  women’!  edi¬ 
tor;  and  Neal  Douglas,  retuned 
from  the  Army,  was  named  heed 
of  the  photographic  bureau. 

Loren  Milliman,  editor  of  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Oregonitti 
Sunday  farm,  home  and  gardee 
section,  has  left  the  paper  to 
publish  his  own  magazine,  B<t- 
ter  Fruit.  Don  Woodmam,  froa 
the  news  staff,  replaces  him « 
the  paper. 

Ed  Dooley  has  been  releeiedl 
( Continued  on  page  461 


You  can  H  stump 


Gump! 


He  knows  all  the  answers,  does 
ANDY  GUMP  ...  and  for  more 
than  20  years,  now,  America  has 
laughed  with — and  AT! — this  chin- 
less  wonder  with  the  brush  mou¬ 
stache.  Put  him  on  your  laugh-list 
today — 
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REPEATED  1,500,000  TIMES 
in  the  PACIFIC  COAST'S 

GIANT  ''A"  MARKETS! 
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Here’s  the  West’s  greatest  ’’group  buy”  to  stimulate 
the  West’s  greatest  buying  group!  Advertising  on 
Sunday  in  the  "Big  3”  means  telling  your  story  at  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  reader,  to  over  1,500,000  re¬ 
sponsive  families  in  Pacific  Coast’s  giant  "A”  markets. 


I  SEAtHf 
?  K>5T 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  POSITION 
IN  ANY  SECTION... 

Main  News,  Sports,  Smart  Set,  etc. 

AT  A  PREFERENTIAL  GROUP  RATE,  WITH 
JUST  ONE  ORDER,  ONE  OPERATION! 


SAM  j 

NTANCiKO' 

fXAMINft 


tos  AMOCif  s 

’A  CIAMINfR 
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Clipping  Hobby 
Develops  Into 
Fulltime  Job 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  44 


Wollaston,  Mass.  —  After 
hounding  the  local  paper  for 
years  for  a  Job,  William  R. 
Pratt  founded 
his  own  private 
newspaper  and 
magazine 
morgue  as  a 
hobby  —  but  it 
blossomed  into  a 
thriving  voca¬ 
tion. 

Now  the  news- 
paper  hounds 
him.  So  do 
speakers'  b  u  * 
reaus,  societies, 
and  clubs,  and  p--ff 

students  writ¬ 
ing  thesis.  He  works  14  hours 
a  day  to  keep  up  with  his  clip¬ 
ping  of  18  daily  newspapers  and 
48  magazines  .  .  .  "but  it’s  still 
fun — more  fun  every  day.” 

Pratt’s  venture  is  no  clipping 
agency — "They  clip  when  told; 
I  clip  everything  anyway,” — nor 
is  it  a  newspaper  morgue  with 
essentially  a  local  slant. 

Under  6,000  headings,  Pratt 
has  clippings  for  every  con¬ 
ceivable  research  use,  primarily 
for  biographical  purposes.  He 
even  "catches”  all  major  radio 
commentators,  and  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  a  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  or  a 
Lowell  Thomas  broadcast  sig¬ 
nificant,  he  sends  for,  receives 
and  files  the  script. 

Who  buys?  All  kinds.  A  big 
hardware  convention  in  Boston 
writes  him  that  they're  getting 
Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper  to  speak. 
Local  newspaper  files  haven’t 
much  background  material  in 
the  way  of  a  toastmaster’s  intro¬ 
duction  of  Mrs.  Clapper.  But 
Pratt  has,  including  a  cute  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  at  the  age  of  three, 
which  if  thrown  on  a  screen  at 
the  banquet  will  make  a  big  hit. 

Advertising  schools  often  ask 
Pratt  for  a  complete  set  of  ads 
of  this  or  that  product.  If  he  has 
only  a  single  set  he  sends  photo¬ 
stats,  otherwise  originals. 

Pratt  operates  his  service  at 
his  home,  says  he  started  it  from 
a  hobby  he  had  12  years  ago  of 
saving  the  columns  of  Bill  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Boston  Herald  column¬ 
ist. 

An  example  of  the  way  stud¬ 
ents  use  his  bureau  is  the  de¬ 
mand  he  has  already  had  from 
three  sources  for  his  material  on 
the  Pauley-Ickes  affair. 

"I  saw  the  battle  shaping  up  a 
long  time  ago.”  Pratt  says.  "Af¬ 
ter  that  I  got  every  last  clip 
available  on  both  men.  You  can 
see  trends  shaping  up  when  you 
clip  18  newspapers  daily  and  48 
periodicals  either  weekly  or 
monthly.” 


Has  Transmitting  Unit 


The  Jackton  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  which  since  last  July 
has  b^n  receiving  Associated 
Press  Wirephotos  along  with 
several  other  Michigan  dailies 
on  a  state  network,  recently 
installed  an  Associated  Press 
transmitting  unit  and  is  now 
able  to  send  pictures. 


from  the  service  and  is  now  on 
the  sports  copy  desk  of  the  Port¬ 
land  ( Ore. )  Oregonian  with 
Bruce  Hamby.  Paul  Laartz  is 
also  home  and  has  returned  to 
his  old  job  as  automobile  and 
real  estate  editor. 

L.  G.  Laycock,  of  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  has  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
as  a  reporter.  He  formerly  was 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun  and  in  the  Jack- 
son  bureau  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal.  Other  re¬ 
cent  additions  to  the  Tennessean 
copy  desk  include:  Dixon  John¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  old  Nashville  Times, 
and  Hugh  Walker,  of  Lebanon. 
Tenn.,  who  has  just  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  after 
two  and  one-half  years’  service 
in  Tehran,  Iran,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Dis¬ 
patch.  Francis  X.  (  Red  )  O’Don¬ 
nell  has  rejoined  the  Tennes¬ 
sean's  staff  and  is  doing  a  daily 
column  entitled  "Top  o’  the 
Momln’."  O’Donnell  was  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Tennessean  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  Marines. 

Leland  E.  Smith,  formerly 
with  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital  and  publisher.  Cedar 
Vale  (Kan.)  Messenger,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Leader  from  Ray  Benedict. 

Ed  Edmondson,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Muskogee  ( Okla. ) 
Daily  Phoenix  prior  to  joining 
the  Navy,  has  started  a  weekly 
colunui,  "An  Oklahoman  in 
Washington.” 

Bill  Steven,  managing  editor. 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune. 
has  been  elected  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Arnold  •  Bailey  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
Sunday  magazine  section. 

Charles  Weaver,  formerly  on 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  copy  desk,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  a  new 
feature  section  of  the  Portland 
( Me. )  Sunday  Telegram.  Rich¬ 
ard  Murphy,  formerly  with  the 
Express  sports  section,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  copy  desk. 
Dwight  Sargent,  a  war  veteran, 
has  been  added  to  the  Express 
city  staff,  replacing  Marcia  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  wartime  substitute,  who 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
paper  -  affiliated  radio  station. 
WGAN.  Mary  L.  Fraser.  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald  city 
staff,  has  resigned  following  her 
marriage  to  Chester  J.  Woods. 
Jr.,  a  war  veteran.  Beverly 
Brown  of  the  Press  Herald  city 
staff  has  been  placed  in  the 
Westbrook  city  office,  and  Byron 
IsRAELsoN  in  the  South  Portland 
city  office.  Donald  McPhee  has 
been  shifted  from  Express  sports 
to  Press  Herald  sports.  Made¬ 
line  Plumer  has  been  added  to 
the  society  staff  of  the  Express. 
Owen  Smith,  of  Cumberland. 
Md..  a  former  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Navy,  has  joined 
the  Press  Herald  city  staff. 

Richard  K.  Gotteschall,  for¬ 


merly  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  Union  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Stanley  Ross,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  other  Latin 
American  countries,  has  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  and  has  opened  offices  in 
New  York,  where  he  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  found  a  public  relations 
organization  with  headquarters 
in  Latin  America. 

Allan  Reagan,  former  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  newspaper  man,  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  of  the 
Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Corp. 

James  F.  King,  for  15  years 
state  capital  correspondent  for 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  re¬ 
cently  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Jefferson  City 
press  corps.  King  will  leave 
April  1  to  join  the  Star’s  bureau 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Lewis  S. 
Larkin,  a  member  of  the  Star’s 
staff  in  Kansas  City,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  him. 


Wedding  Belli 


LOUIS  EINSTEIN,  for  10  ytm 
a  member  of  the  Los  Ar^ 
Examiner  display  staff,  ^ 
married  March  3  to  Ann  Kin 
at  El  Rancho  Vegas,  Nev. 

Burt  Sims,  Los  Angelci  b 
aminer  photo  editor  and  wink 
sports  columnist,  was  maniH 
recently  to  Lois  Mary  Pciiim 
of  Marinette,  Wis. 


Pat  M.  Holt,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Proxndence  ( R.  I. ) 
Bulletin,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Press  Research.  Inc.,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  following  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Columbia  ^hool  of 
Journalism,  Holt  previously 
traveled  in  the  Pacific  on  a 
Pulitzer  scholarship. 

Barbara  Wilford,  formerly  a 
junior  editor  with  the  Canadian 
Press  in  Toronto,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ottawa  fOnt.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  reporter. 


Conrad  Mercurio,  Los  Angtk 
Examiner  photographer,  vn 
married  March  7  to  Phiuh 
Leininger  of  the  classUed  d 
vertising  department. 

Howard  W.  Turtle,  tff/ 
reader,  Kansas  City  ()b 
Times,  was  married  to  Tbiuu 
Anderson,  of  Shelbyville,  Tan 
recently  in  Kansas  City. 

Katherine  Whelihan  wum- 
ried  to  Ralph  W.  Andom 
telegraph  editor  of  the  In 
Claire  (Wis.)  Telegram,  » 
cently.  The  groom  recently  rr 
turn^  from  Army  service  tote 
China-Burma-India  area.  Mn 
Anderson  has  been  head  of  te 
Eau  Claire  Press  Co.  bookkecy 
ing  department. 

Anne  M.  Sheridan,  head  of 
the  advertising  detail  dot 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Newspi 
pers,  Inc.,  was  married  to  Janb 
J.  Foley,  Jr.,  recently  discharpo 
from  the  Army. 

Eleanor  White  was  mairiN 
to  Harold  Buell  of  the  spon 
department  of  the  Scheneetsit 
( N.  Y. )  Union-Star. 
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Treasury  Officials  Reveal 
Fall  River  Topped  Nation’s 
Cities  in  War  Bond  Sales 


Leaders  of  Camitoigns  Here  Reveive  Metlals  at  Lunchess 
Given  by  Council  of  Si>rvire  Clubs, 


Fall  River  received  an  accolade 
from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  yesterday  afternoon,  which 
'  announced  that  this  city  topped 
I  all  communities  of  Its  size  In  the 
I  nation  In  the  purchase  of  War 
I  Bonds  and  Stamps  during  World 
Wq..  tt 


War  n. 

Announcement  of  the  record  and 
presentation  of  treasury  awards 
to  21  persons  selected  as  most  de¬ 
serving  In  contributing  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  war-bond  drives  here 
were  made  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
held  In  Hotel  Mellen  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pall  River  Council 
of  Service  Clubs. 


More  than  100  members  of  to* 
Lions,  Rotary  and  Klwanls  CUte 
attended  the  affair,  at  which  Al¬ 
fred  C.  Sheehy,  of  Boston,  rsp» 
sentatlve  of  the  Treasury 
ment,  revealed  that  the  ® 
Fall  River  purchased  $35,0001W 
worth  of  Class  "E”  bonds,  »» 
more  than  $102,000,000  worth  ■ 
other  bond  Issues.  , 

••These  iu-e  Impressive  npiftt 
Mr.  Sheehy  declared,  “ana  w 
people  of  Fall  River  should  tm 
pride  in  the  fact  that  they 
classefi  every  other  community  ■ 
coniparatlve  size  In  the  OTu** 
i  States.’’ 


273  diversified  munufacturinn  firms  make  Fall 
one  of  the  “Brifiht  S$tots”  in  industrial  Netv  England, 


FALL  RIVER  HERALD-NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


tUaressnUd  NaSUmsUr  hr  KELLY- SMITH  CO. 
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blazing  the  trail  with  an  entirely  new  idea 

NEW  YORK  POST  SYNDICATE  prwMti 


ENDORSED  by  leading  wildlife 

and  conservation  authorities 


ALREADY 

SIGNED: 


^LEAN  as  mountain  air,  refreshing  as  the 
smell  of  pine,  “Mark  Trail”  takes  your  readers 
to  the  great  American  wide-open  spaces  for 
fun  and  relaxation  in  genuine  outdoor  life. 
Top-rank  cartoon  art,  with  strong  characters, 
realistic  animals,  authentic  backgrounds  and 
excellent  sequence  and  continuity,  make  the 
underlying  conservation  theme  an  exciting 
pleasure.  Highly  promotable,  “Mark  Trail” 
fulfills  Ed  Dodd’s  20  years  of  natural  art  de¬ 
velopment  and  devotion  to  every  phase  of  life 
in  the  open. 


Akron  B««con-Journal 
Atlanta  Journal 
Bronx  Horn#  Nawt 
Chicago  Daily  Nawt 
Cincinnati  Enquirar 
Clavaland  Pratt 
Columbus  Citizan 
Dayton  Newt 
Detroit  Newt 
Evantvilla  Courier 
Indianapolis  Star 
Miami  Daily  Nawt 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
New  York  Pott 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gaiettw 
St.  Louit  Globa-Damoarit 
Youngstown  Vindicalnr 


NEREOUICK... 

\lHBEDeOME 
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YMI6  »  A  eAA^e  BIRD  SANCTUARY 


DAD,ARDSHaW 
MARK  AROUND.' 
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NEW  YORK  6.  N.  Y. 

Robert  M.  Hall,  President 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Auto  Repair  Shops 
Seen  Linage  Source 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

ONE  of  the  most  important 
classifications  for  continuous 
campaigns  is  the  auto  repair 
service  shop,  and  the  spMialists 
who  work  with  the  repair  men. 
such  as  fender  and  body  ex¬ 
perts.  battery  specialists,  wheel 
alignment  people  and  transmis¬ 
sion  folks. 

Since  Jan.  1.  1942,  more  than 
5,000,000  oassenger  cars  have 
gone  to  tne  Junk  mle.  Last 
August,  millions  of  old  car  own¬ 
ers  headed  straight  for  their 
favorite  dealer  and  placed  an 
open  order  for  a  new  car.  At 
that  time,  the  auto  industry 
hoped  to  have  somewhere 
around  700,000  new  cars  on  the 
road  by  January,  1946.  What 
has  happened?  Thousands  of 
dealers  do  not  yet  have  a  sample 
car. 

During  the  past  four  years, 
the  average  auto  repair  man  has 
worked  overtime,  six  and  seven 
days  a  week.  His  best  mechanic.s 
were  taken  by  the  Army  or 
Navy.  Parts  were  hard  to  get. 
tires  were  rationed,  and  in  many 
instances  customers  actually 
stoc^  in  line  or  waited  for  a  call 
telling  them  that  they  might 
bring  their  cars  in  for  repair 
work. 

Four  Prospects 

At  this  writing,  things  are  a 
little  different.  The  average  re¬ 
pair  shop  now  has  the  man¬ 
power,  but  parts  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  are  still  scarce.  Aside  from 
the  increased  linage  that  mav 
be  sold  on  a  continuous  sched¬ 
ule.  the  campaigns  run  in  this 
classification  are  public  service 
promotions. 

With  strikes  settled,  millions 
of  families  are  again  going  to 
take  to  the  roads,  in  cars  that 
are  four  years  older  than  thev 
were  when  the  war  started. 
Many  of  the-e  cars  are  actually 
unsafe  for  family  u-se.  They  are 
a  dangerous  hazard  if  you  plan 
on  a  trip  of  100  miles  or  more. 
Yet  some  o*  them  could  be  put 
in  first  class  shape  if  owners 
were  given  the  facts  about  the 
dangers  they  face  if  thev  don't 
have  a  comolete  overhaul  of 
their  cars  now! 

Before  soliciting  one  or  more 
prospects  in  this  cla.ssification. 
spend  a  little  time  with  two  or 
three  insurance  brokers  in  your 
conaniunity,  who  sell  accident 
policies  and  the  many  different 
types  of  automobile  policies. 
They  will  tell  you  what’s  going 
on.  Your  own  reporters  can 
giye  you  a  good  picture  of  the 
accident  rate  in  your  marke*. 
Fortified  with  thjs  information, 
you  are  ready  to  .sell  several 
auto  repair  service  shoos. 

Occasionally  you  will  find  all 
four  of  these  .services  under 
one  roof:  straight  general  repair 
work — body  and  fender  work — 
ignition  and  battery — frame  and 
wheel  alignment  and  brakes. 


In  must  cities  with  lOti.UOU  or 
more  population,  .specialists  may 
be  found  who  do  the  work  just 
listed.  Frequently  these  four 
groups  recommend  each  other. 
In  some  instances  your  car  may 
be  worked  on  by  four  different 
shops,  if  you  want  really  expert 
work.  By  and  large,  however, 
the  general  repair  shop  is  the 
one  which  should  be  solicited 
first. 

During  the  past  10  years,  we 
have  checked  literally  hundreds 
of  auto  repair  shop  campaign.s 
Most  of  them  run  to  a  pattern. 
All  boast  of  expert  workmen 
and  quick  service.  Nothing 
wrong  with  these  two  selling 
items— but,  because  of  their  con¬ 
stant  repetition,  they  don’t  get 
action. 

If  three  ads  are  to  be  run  each 
week — say  five  inohijs  single 
column — we  would  recommend 
using  one  ad  each  week  for 
women  only.  In  fact  we  would 
run  a  slogan  "For  Women  Only” 
at  the  top  of  each  ad,  above  the 
headline.  Talk  to  the  women  a'^ 
though  you  thought  they  were 
competent  to  drive  a  car  to  your 
.service  shop  and  then  intelli- 
aenMy  discuss  the  work  that 
should  be  done.  Husbands  are 
willing  to  let  their  wive.s  employ 
plumbers,  carpenters,  electric 
repair  men.  and  rent  houses,  but 
when  it  comes  to  taking  over 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
family  car.  "Oh.  no.  that’s  not  a 
woman  s  job.  ”  they  say 

One  of  our  friends  in  Ohio 
has  for  five  year.s  run  a  six-inch 
ad  every  week  directed  at  1 
women.  Headlines  like  these  get ' 
readers  and  customers — lots  of 
them;  "Here  you  can  talk  as 
long  as  you  like.”  "When  your 
car  is  ready  it  is  also  clean.” 
‘‘Why  not  take  over  the  care  of 
the  family  car?” 

A  woman  does  not  have  to  be ! 
a  graduate  engineer  to  hear  a 
rattle,  squeak,  rumble  or  gear 
clash  noise.  She  knows  whether . 
’he  gear  shift  works  all  right.' 
When  the  battery  is  low.  she ! 
spots  this  difficulty  instantly. 

The  first  shop  you  sell  could 
build  a  brand  new  list  of  fine 
customers  by  devoting  all  of  its 
copy  to  the  woman  angle. 

Because  of  the  continuing  high 
death  rate  of  cars,  the  average 
man  knows  that  his  car  is  part 
of  his  bread  and  butter.  Scare 
him  with  headlines.  Let  him 
have  both  barrels,  when  you 
urge  him  to  have  a  monthly 
check-up  of  his  own  bus.  Tell 
him  that  it’s  going  to  be  at  least 
two  years  before  he  can  casual  l.v 
walk  into  a  salesroom  and  pick 
the  car  he  wants. 

In  most  shops  you  now  find 
veterans  who  are  back  for  good. 
The  manpower  shortage  in  this 
field  of  work  is  about  over.  If 
the  new  men  have  worked  on 
trucks  and  cars  while  in  serv- 


DONOSKY  HOME 

Myar  M.  Donosky,  trecwiuar  oi 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
radio  stations  WFAA,  KGKO  ol 
Dallas,  Texas,  arriving  in  Miami. 
Fla.  from  Havana  recently. 

ice,  run  an  occasional  ad  about 
where  they  worked  and  served. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  a  lot 
of  people  will  be  without  cars. 
Many  of  them  could  still  have  a 
serviceable  auto  if  .some  repair 
man  had  been  on  the  job  when 
the  first  trouble  occurred.  There 
is  a  lot  of  fine  linage  in  this 
classification,  and  from  what  we 
hear  it  will  keep  up  for  at  lea.st 
two  years. 

(No.  179  in  a  series) 


Winona.  Minn..  Medio 
Pace  Civic  Program 

Winona,  Minn.  —  A  lO-ptig 
program  of  civic  developHH 
inciuding  everything  from  ^ 
lie  works  to  a  "face  liftinifg 
its  business  district  and  in^. 
ing  a  comprehensive  tax  nmj, 
was  presented  to  citizeog  g 
Winona  last  week  as  a  jaki 
promotion  of  the  Winona  ■(. 
publican-Herald  and  radio  ik- 
tion  KWNO. 

Asserting  leadership,  which  b 
claimed  has  been  lackinx  tht 
two  media  urged  a  $1,NI)W 
bond  issue,  with  money  anil- 
able  at  the  lowest  interest  late 
in  history,  to  finance  tha  pn- 
gram  —  and  newspaper  stoiia 
and  radio  commentaries  shoM 
how  each  of  the  projects  coaU 
be  had  now  under  the  plan. 

Progress,  the  newspapn  aiil 
in  a  special  20-page  seetioc 
which  carried  no  advertlifag. 
has  been  slow  and  population 
figures  showing  that  Winona  ha 
grown  but  2.490  since  1900  wen 
cited  as  proof  of  this  fact 

Publisher  of  the  Republku- 
Herald  and  president  of  tht 
Winona  Radio  Service  whkti 
operates  KWNO  is  M.  H.  Whitt 
who  is  promoter  of  the  PtMvir 
Program. 

■ 

R.  R.  Editor  Retunu 

Robert  P.  Holley,  Chkigo 
Daily  News  railroad  ^itor,  who 
left  for  military  service  in  tht 
Army  two  years  ago,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  at  the  Dsil) 
News.  He  spent  15  monthi  of 
his  Army  career  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater. 


Nobody  bad 

gone  nuts  . . . 
everything  was 
under  control ! 

See  pages  26-27 

The  national  newspaper 
network 
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In  BLACK  and  WHITE, 
HUBER  RESOURCE-fulness 


STANDS  OUTI 


Burning  through  millions  of  tiny  jets,  natural  gas  from  Huber  s  own  wells  in  Texas  pro¬ 
duces  the  soot  called  carbon  black— the  essential  pigment  of  high-grade  Huber  news  and 
publication  inks.  From  these  same  “hot  houses”— with  the  aid  of  Huber  scientific  research 
—came  a  specially  developed  carbon  black  for  our  Government’s  synthetic  rubber  program. 
Millions  of  tires  that  rolled  along— to  Victory— were  made  with  Huber’s  famous  WYEX 
Carbon  Black,  the  official  control  pigment  for  all  Government  Rubber  (GR-S)  Production. 

Carbon  Black  is  but  one  of  Huber’s  basic  resources  that  makes  possible  the  con¬ 
sistently  high  quality  of  Huber  Inks.  Because  Huber,  unique  among  ink  manufacturers, 
controls  most  of  its  own  raw'  materials  from  the  ground  up,  Huber  quality  is  recognized 
everywhere. 

We  are  eager  to  share  the  benefits  of  wartime  experience  and  research  with  the  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Tomorrow,  as  in  the  past,  count  on  Huber  resource- 
fulness  for  the  finest  printing  inks— color,  as  well  as  black. 

J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.  New  York;  Chicago;  St.  Louis;  Boston;  Huber,  III  f  i  I 

Ga.;  Graniteville  and  Langley,  S.  C.;  Borger,  Texas.  |  |  I  |  |a 


PRINTING  INKS,  PETROLEUM,  NATURAL  GAS  AND  GASOLINE, 


CARBON  BLACKS,  KAOLIN  CLAYS,  RUBBER  CHEMICALS, 


Special  Service 
Tells  Reporters 
Where  News  Is 

By  V«ronico  Kompanak 

Washington — The  nation’s 
seat  of  government  has  also  be¬ 
come  the  news  capital  of  the 
nation.  Washington  —  meaning 
the  government — is  getting  bi^ 
ger  and  bigger  every  day,  more 
complicated  and  hai^er  to  cover. 

No  one  knows  this  fact  better 
than  the  hundreds  of  special 
correspondents  for  newspapers 
and  radio  in  Washington.  'They 
would  need  the  physical  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  centip^e  for  the  leg 
work  necessary  to  cover  every 
source  of  news  in  Washington. 

Most  of  these  correspondents 
make  no  attempt  to  cover  the 
great  output  of  spot  news.  They 
hit  the  high  spots,  and  let  the 
regular  news  services  provide 
general  coverage. 

Their  reports  deal  largely 
with  special  stories  of  interest 
to  their  own  clients;  policy 
stories  and  how  legislation  and 
government  decisions  affect 
their  own  communities. 

Where  to  Find  the  News 

Their  big  problem  is  how  to 
know  what  is  going  on  that 
should  have  their  special  atten¬ 
tion.  They  do  not  require  de¬ 
tail.  What  they  want  is  to  be 
told,  before  it  happens  if  pos¬ 
sible,  where  to  look  for  news. 

It  was  with  this  need  in  mind 
that  Press  Association,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Associated 
Press,  established  its  newest  ser¬ 
vice — a  news  report  and  tip  ser¬ 
vice  prepared  especially  for 
W’ashington.  In  less  than  six 
months  the  new  service  has 
doubled  the  number  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  has  come  to  be 
known  in  Washington  as  “city 
editor  for  the  nation.” 

Imagine  any  single  corre¬ 
spondent,  or  any  single  group 
of  correspondents,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  trying  to  cover  30  important 
congressional  committee  hear¬ 
ings  all  scheduled  for  10  a.m. — 
this  in  addition  to  news  confer¬ 
ences  and  bales  of  official  re¬ 
leases.  The  very  idea  is  enough 
to  make  a  correspondent  yearn 
for  his  old  beat  on  the  main 
stem. 

But  now  their  teletypes  keep 
them  abreast  of  what's  going  on 
in  Washington;  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  too.  This  special 
Washington  service  is  compiled 
from  the  complete  dispatches  of 
the  AP. 

The  city  wire,  direct  from  the 
AP  news  room  in  Washington, 
carries  a  condensed  version  of 
the  day’s  news  report,  plus-up- 
to-the-minute  listings  of  press 
conferences,  committee  hear¬ 
ings,  important  government  re¬ 
leases  and  other  newsworthy 
events. 

In  wire  service  jargon,  the 
prime  purpose  of  the  city  ser¬ 
vice  nriight  be  slugged  “FYI,” 
for  the  report  is  designed  solely 
for  the  information  of  subscrib¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  for  publication  or 
broadcast. 

Emphasis  is  on  Washington 
news,  but  top  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  stories  —  especially  those 
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Ayei  Deadline 
Set  for  April  6 

Phiiadelphia  —  An  April  6 
deadline,  by  which  all  entries 
for  the  16th  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Newspaper  Typography  must 
be  received,  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  sponsors 
of  the  affair.  Entries  for  the 
competition  must  be  of  the 
March  13  publication  date,  this 
having  been  selected  by  lot 
among  the  week-days  in  a  period 
of  which  publishers  were  ad¬ 
vised  in  advance.  The  1946  ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  judged  April  17, 
at  the  Ayers  Galleries  in  West 
Washington  Square,  here. 


which  may  have  Washington 
angles,  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  report. 

Nothing  with  a  Washington 
dateline  is  overlooked  —  from 
the  weather  reports  for  corre¬ 
spondents  who  might  like  to 
play  golf,  to  the  treasury  re¬ 
port.  Two  types  of  service  are 
provided.  One  runs  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  daily  except 
Sunday.  The  other  covers  these 
hours  but  continues  to  midnight 
weekdays  and  gives  eight  hours 
of  coverage  on  Sundays. 

Special  correspondents  are 
not  the  only  subscribers  to  this 
play-by-play  report.  The  AP 
city  wire  has  found  its  way  into 
most  of  the  top  government  de¬ 
partments.  Among  them  are 
Army,  Navy,  Justice,  Interior, 
State,  Treasury  and  UNRRA. 
Several  newspapers  are  sub¬ 
scribers.  too,  and  Waiter  Lipp- 
mann,  the  columnist,  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  world  through 
a  printer  in  his  home. 

AP’s  new  venture  was  estab¬ 
lished  last  October  by  Joe  H. 
Torbett,  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  of  Press  Association.  It 
has  an  editorial  staff  of  five. 

■ 

ASJSA  Plans  Annual 
Award  for  Papers 

In  recognition  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  press  with  American 
journalism  educators,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  has  inaugurated 
an  annual  publication  award  to 
be  presented  in  June.  The  award 
will  be  an  engrossed  scroll  or 
plaque  and  will  bear  a  citation 
as  to  the  distinguished  service 
rendered  to  professional  journal¬ 
ism  education  by  the  winning 
newspaper  or  periodical  during 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1946. 

The  ASJSA  Committee  on 
Awards  consists  of  Dr.  Reese  D. 
James,  director  of  Courses  in 
Journalism,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia,  chairman; 
Dean  George  E.  Simmons,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans;  Prof. 
J.  Willard  Ridings,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Texas  Christian 
University,  Fort  Worth. 

The  committee  is  now  receiv¬ 
ing  nominations  for  the  award, 
which  may  be  sent  to  any 
member  of  the  committee.  The 
ASJSA  Publication  Award  will 
be  presented  on  the  occasion  of 
the  next  national  convention  of 
the  society  June  28-29  in  St. 
Louis. 


OHjfF  ?P^atrt0t 

and 

SRFtttng-NFUia 

Largest  Set  Paid  Daily  Circulation  in  Pennsylvania, 
Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.—  NATIONAL  REPKESENTATIVIS 


JILT’S  third  because  the  people  of 
this  area  made  it  so  by  their  choice 
of  buying  more  than  80,000  daily 
copies  of  THE  PATRIOT  and  THE 
EVENING  NEWS. 

Here  is  a  market  that  has  all  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  necessary  to  make  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  successful.  People — City  A.  B.  C. 
Zone  136,217 — Railroaders,  steel  and  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  State  and  Federal  employes, 
all  earning  highest  wages  ever — and  they 
spend  liberally  too — but  not  all,  for  bank 
deposits  on  12-31-45  were  $97,314,532, 
Test  your  campaign  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Plant  your  seed  in  this  fertile  soil  and 
watch  it  grow. 
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I\eaders  frequently  inquire  about  what 
makes  Newsweek  tick—its  procedures  for 
supplying  information  unavailable  else¬ 
where,  its  methods  of  digging  out  the 
significance  of  the  news,  and  its  editorim  techniques 
generally.  Perhaps  the  best  answer  lies  in  giving  readers 
a  look  at  the  booklet,  “What  Newsweek  Wants,”  prepared 
for  the  guidance  of  the  staff  corresjwndents  Following 
are  excerpts  from  that  booklet; 


N  E^^'SWEEK’s  slogan,  ‘*The  Magazine  of  News  Sig¬ 
nificance,'’  is  no  mere  sales  device.  It  is  the  constant  goal 
of  everyone,  from  the  Publisher  on  down.  All  right,  what 
it  news  significance?  To  our  way  of  thinking,  it  can  be 
rationalized  as  two  elements  which  should  be  married  in 
every  Newsweek  story:  (1)  What  the  news  means.  (2) 
How  it  happened. 


Ihe  first  may  seem  elemental,  and  it  is.  But 
Newsweek’s  way  of  telling  it  is  not  easy.  It  goes  far 
beyond  the  formula  of  picking  out  one  or  two  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  quoting  them  directly,  and  letting  it  go 
at  that.  Instead,  Newsweek  significance  must  be  a 
combination  of  topical  development  and  expressions,  pro 
and  con,  impeccably  informed  background,  and  above 
all,  sound  analysis.  To  give  a  somewhat  generalized  ex¬ 
ample:  Newsw'EEK,  rather  than  simply  taking  what  inter¬ 
ested  parties  say,  wants  to  tell  its  readers  what  train  of 
events  led  them  to  say  it.  When  you  are  sure  of  your  in¬ 
formation,  your  background,  and  your  analysis,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  tell  Newsweek  what  it  adds  up  to.  If  it  is  any 
comfort  to  you,  you  may  be  sure  that  your  conclusions 
will  be  thoroughly  checked. 

Newsweek  does  not  want  to  stop  here.  It  is  deeply 
interested  in  what  we  call  Trends;  chains  of  combinations 


NEWSWEEK... 


of  events  which  significantly  foreshadow  changes  in  the 
lives  of  communities,  states,  nations,  and  individuals. 
Every  good  correspondent  is  conscious  of  these;  too  often 
they  do  not  seem,  at  the  moment,  to  be  news.  They  are 
always  news  to  Newsweek. 

I~Iow  it  happened:  This  may  sound  elemental  .  .  . 
Whether  they  read  newspapers  or  not,  Newsweek  readers 
expert  to  be  better  informed  when  they  buy  the  magazine. 
Presumably  they  ran  read  in  the  papers  that  John  Jones 
was  arrested  and  rharged  with  killing  his  wife  ...  News¬ 
week  aims  instead  figuratively  to  look  over  his  shoulder 
into  the  srene  of  the  rrime  and  tell  How  it  happened  .  .  - 
No  bright  human  detail,  trivial  though  it  may  sound,  is 
uninteresting  to  NEWSWEEK.  One  Washington  bureau  ex¬ 
ample  of  Newsweek  detail:  Truman  wears  glasses  in 
swimming. 

^^EWSWEEK  wants  more  than  the  farluai  outline — 
it  wants  literally  to  take  the  reader  by  the  hand  and  make 
him  feel  he  has  witnessed  the  event.  What  does  this  re¬ 
quire  of  the  correspondent?  ...  He  is  going  to  have  to  dig 
for  the  small  details.  Example:  You  can  report  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton  had  24  inches  of  ribbon  on  his  chest  when  he 
got  off  the  boat,  or  you  can,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
pick  it  up,  discover  that  his  wife  said:  “My,  where  did  you 
get  iill  the  lettuce?”  and  his  reply:  “$12,  too.” 

The  main  point  ...  to  be  considered  when  re¬ 
porting  for  Newsweek  is  this:  Newsweek  must  go  be¬ 
yond  news  to  get  the  news,  the  unique  or  colorful,  which  wiU 
distinguish  its  product.  Its  stories  must  bear  the  stamp 
of  authority;  therefore,  facts  should  never  be  strained  for 
the  sake  of  color.  But  the  color  is  there,  whatever  the 
story,  and  it  can  be  obtained  with  the  correct  approach 
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to  productivity  is  attributed  to  a  pioyer-empioyc  rc«u«Maip,u 
letdown  ot  many  workers.  Some  the  effect  of  the  chanici  |J 
of  this  is  perhaps  a  disease  of  individuals  will  depend  IvS 
the  times,  some  of  it  is  laid  to  a  on  the  attitude  with  which  5 
managed  conspiracy  of  sub-  new  conditions  are  met 
versive  elements  and  some  more  Progress  is  bound  to  cw 
of  it  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  and  while  antagonism  nuy  m 
management’s  mistakes  or  neg-  duce  delay  it  will  not  preva*] 
lect.  Perhaps  these  things,  if  coming.  Unless  those  who*; 
they  exist,  will  disappear  with  be  affected  by  change  tikcg 
the  war  conditions  that  brought  lead  in  making  it  effective  tit 
them  into  being;  however,  this  will  be  by-passed  and  suflefj 
will  not  result  without  a  dili-  loss  of  their  business  or  J^] 
gent  and  sincere  effort  on  the  Ibe  case  may  be,  as  the  price 
IN  recent  newspaper-union  con-  methods  without  change  in  any  part  of  management  and  work-  their  con^rvatism. 

tract  negotiations  the  relation-  important  respect  for  50  years  ers.  It  is  to  the  selfish  interest  One  thing  is  certain,  thtt 

ship  of  productivity  to  wages  and  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  each  individual  and  all  of  the  newspaper  productivity  cina 
has  been  mrgely  obscured  in  the  that  permits  other  businesses  groups  separately  and  collec-  be  improved  by  those  nx 
by-play  01  collective  bargaining,  and  industries  in  competitive  tively  to  cooperate  in  this  en-  closely  cxmnected  with  it  ; 
While  the  relationship  of  these  lines  and  elsewhere  to  produce  deavor,  for  if  this  is  not  done  a  changes  will  be  forced  upi 
two  elements  may  seem  obscure  more  and  better  products  for  the  lot  of  high  priced  jobs  in  the  thern  from  the  outside  and  w 
under  present  conditions,  it  is  same  or  less  money.  crafts  and  elsewhere  are  apt  to 

inevitable  that  these  factors  will  There  is  a  good  deal  of  contro-  disappear. 

return  to  prominence  with  the  versy  as  to  whose  responsibility  There  is  no  publisher  alive 
realization  that  more  cannot  be  it  is  to  maintain  and  improve  vvho  can  prevent  news  events 
Uken  out  of  an  endeavor  than  productivity  on  newspapers,  from  happening  at  expensive 
is  put  into  It.  "niere  is  not  even  general  agree-  moments  and  so  the  news  de- 

Servicemen  returning  to  news-  ment  that  .this  is  a  problem  that  partments  cannot  prevent  costly 
paper  jobs  may  be  astonished  to  needs  attention.  The  minute  the  make-overs  and  other  expensive 
learn  what  has  happened  to  point  is  raised  there  are  some  adaptations  to  sudden  situations, 
newspaper  pay  rates  while  they  who  will  immediately  mention  However,  the  entire  organiza- 
were  gone.  The  mere  fact,  how-  the  “speed-up”  or  “sweat-shop”  tion  must  realize  that  because 
ever,  that  a  given  rate  may  have  conditions  while  others  will  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
jumped  from  $1  an  hour  to  $1.30  speak  of  reproduction  in  the  inevitable  waste  growing  out  of 

an  hour  during  the  war  years  composing  rooms,  transfer  re-  unavoidable  situations,  it  does 

does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  strictions  in  the  pressrooms  and  not  mean  that  such  waste  is  ex- 

true  extent  of  the  increase.  so  on.  Now  these  things  may  all  disable  fi 

Standards  Lacking  be  bad  but  they  are  not  the  most  no  reason 

Inflation  in  some  measure  off-  problems.  All  of 

seta  the  true  meaning  of  the  vances  a 

increase  in  this  situation  and  it  h^**^u**'^  difficulty  will  still  j-ejate  t( 
is  only  by  a  precise  measure  of  ^  are  dout 

changes  in  real  and  relative  pro-  most  insidious  impair-  changes  i 

ductivity  that  we  can  judge  to  productivity  today  is  come.  Th 

whether  these  increases  are  overtime.  Some  will  attempt  to  sarily  pla 
sound  and  may  continue  to  be  dooy  that  this  is  a  matter  of  changing 
supported.  productivity:  however,  it  cannot 

Unlike  most  industries,  the  denied  that  if  a  part  of  a : 

newspaper  business  has  little  in  newspaper  is  produced  at  I 


EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 


Productivity  Factor 
Bears  on  Wage  Issue 


By  E.  F.  Burpee 

Employment  Belotions  Counsel 


mate  and  laudable  endeavor  b« 
the  current  successes  will  pro* 
to  be  temporary  if  due  att^ 
is  not  at  the  same  time  givei  i 
other  elements  that  must  * 
kept  up  with  at  the  same  ta* 

D 

Makeup  Tightened 

As  a  measure  to  meet  spie 
conditions  imposed  by  the  nra- 
print  shortage,  the  Oaklia 

_  _  „ _  (Calif.)  Tribune  uses  a  c» 

concerned  as  they  densed  four  column  by  10  to  11 
productivity,  there  inches  on  page  3  term^  "Woriil 
ss  many  important  News  Front.”  Classiflcatiow  an 


of  accurate  measure  of  produc-  ^Eie  productivity  in  relation 
Uvity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ^  man-hour  costs.  This  may 
common  knowledge  that  there  ®  roundabout  way  to 

have  not  been  the  improvements  measure,  but  however  that  may 
In  methods  and  processes  in  the  '■®' 

newspaper  business  that  would  that  per  dollar  productivity 
enable  newspapers  to  keep  pace  «°®®  ‘t^^n  as  the  rate  goes  up 
with  the  strides  made  in  other  unless  there  are  other  offsetting 
Industries.  Whether  this  is  the  factors. 

result  of  a  lethargy  or  natural  some  significance  also  is 

mechanical  limitations  remains  ‘t*®  frequently  advanced 

to  be  seen.  However,  it  is  likely  employes  and  their  union 
that  something  will  have  to  be  representatives  that  workers  are 
done  as  AM  and  FM  radio  and  ®®  efficient  and  productive 
television  and  other  competition  y^^®"  they  are  tired  and  work- 
increases  in  intensity  mg  on  overtime. 

The  cry  of  obsolescence  has  greatest  impairment 

often  been  heard  in  union  neao- 

tiations  as  a  forewarning  that  if  ■ . . . . . • 

certain  trends  continued  for  long  :  — ^ 

the  newspapers  would  become  IIInnTnil^ll 

more  expensive  than  the  public  K  I  I  K 

wmuld  be  willing  to  support.  11  Ij  I  I  Ij  Jli  5 

The  record  does  not  show  that  : 

such  calamity-howling  has 


/With 


300  manufacturing  pli 


/Rockford  is  sure  enough  over  the 
100,000  mark,  with  eleven  thousand 
to  spare. 

/ Buying  power.^  Listen  to  this!  A  28% 
increase  in  ISMS  bank  deposits,  plus 
the  highett  per  capita  postal  savings 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
gardless  of  size. 


over 

Rockford  is  the  leading  indca."! 

city  in  Illinois,  outside  of  Chkago 
and  the  trading  center  of  a  rid  1 
county  agricultural  section. 
^Believe  me,  you’re  on  the  rifL 
beam  for  business  when  you  uk  t 
Rockford  Newspapers! 


-  - ^  ever 

been  very  effective  in  keeping 
wages  down  nor  can  it  be  proven 
that  high  wages  have  killed 
some  newspapers  any  more  than 
the  reverse  can  be  proven. 

Clearing  away  all  of  the  chaff, 
however,  there  Ls  one  fact  that 
stands  out  with  unmistakable 
clarity;  A  single  business  or  in¬ 
dustry  cannot  stand  still  and  fail 
to  develop  while  the  world 
around  it  moves  ahead  and  im¬ 
proves  its  methods  and  proc¬ 
esses.  The  newspariers  cannot 
hope  to  continue  to  use  the 
same  machines  and  the  same 


a  GOLD  FISH 


got  Hooked! 


books,  as  well  as  advertisers,  finds  Intaglio 
easy  to  use . . .  sends  comprehensive  layouts, 
the  original  photos  or  artwork,  type  proofs, 
as  elements  or  as  units  . . .  gets  progressives 
and  uniform  positives.  Intaglio  saves  the 
advertiser  expense  and  effort,  temper  and 
time,  headaches  and  hard  cash.  And 
Intaglio’s  Commercial  Department  gives 
truer  colors,  gravure  for  bread  and  frozen 
food  wrappers,  packages,  and  labels. 

Intaglio  has  full  engraving  facilities  in 
Chicago  as  well  as  New  York  ...  a  decade 
of  dynamic  experience . . .  and  a  competent 
staff  of  200  craftsmen  who  give  judicious 
Judgment  as  well  as  painstaking  care  to 
every  step  in  the  gravure  process — either 
monotone  or  color.  For  better  gravure, 
better  see  Intaglio — now! 


The  Mazuma  Mining  prospectus  painted 
the  property  as  practically  dusty  with  gold 
dust,  nutty  with  nuggets  heavier  than  a 
morning-after  head,  as  full  of  long  green 
as  a  lettuce-field  .  .  .  but  the  stock  buyer 
found  he  got  wallpaper,  which  faded  faster 
than  the  promoters,  was  of  value  only  by 
the  bale  .  .  . 


Gold  in  the  ground,  bought  sight  unseen, 
was  a  gambler's  guess  ...  like  colorgravure 
before  Intaglio's  advance  proofs  turned  a 
question  mark  into  an  exclamation  point. 

With  progressives,  the  Intaglio  client 
sees  liefore  he  spends,  can  preview,  check, 
correct,  revise  before  the  message  runs  . . . 
on  publication  sees  a  star  spangled  show, 
not  shooting  stars  before  his  eyes. 

The  magazine  publisher  of  gravure 
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I^^mnew 


By  ProL  Rosco*  EUard.  Aasodot*  D«cm 

Gradual*  School  oi  loumalim.  Columbia  UaiToruity.  N.  T. 


Man  Who  Knew  Them 
Tells  oi  Presidents 

STARLING  OK  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

M  told  to  Thomas  Sucme  Col. 

Eibniind  W.  Starlinr.  New  York: 

Simon  and  Sc-huster.  334  pii.  SS. 

WHEN  a  President  is  in  love,  the 

touch  of  nature  in  his  offguard 
buoyancy  makes  him  kin  to  all 
of  us.  In  the  austere  President 
Wilson's  case,  he  whistled  of  his 
love  on  Washington  sidewalks  at 
1  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He 
even  danced  a  jig  and  whistled  a 
tune;  “Oh,  you  beautiful  doll! 
You  great,  big  beautiful  doll!” 
And  he  danced  off  curbs  and  up 
on  others  as  he  walked  home 
from  Mrs.  Galt’s  house. 

No  Princeton  student  was 
there  to  tell  him  to  pipe  down; 
only  a  weary  Secret  Service  man 
who  grinned  appreciatively  and 
stored  the  incident  in  his  mind 
for  a  ghosted  memoir.  The  Se¬ 
cret  Service  man  was  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian,  Colonel  Starling.  He 
had  been  a  deputy  sheriff,  had 
had  a  knife  buried  in  his  shoul¬ 
der.  But  he  was  a  Kentucky  gen¬ 
tleman  for  all  that. 

He  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  wipe  his  feet  on  the  mat 
outside  a  door  whether  they 
were  muddy  or  not.  He  was 
friendly,  understanding,  and 
morally  incorruptible.  The  com¬ 
bination  brought  him  to  the 
White  House  as  the  Presidents’ 
bodyguard,  finally  as  chief  of 
the  Secret  Service  detail. 

Colonel  Starling  spent  thirty 
years  at  guarding  five  Presi¬ 
dents —  Wilson,  Harding,  Coo- 
lidge.  Hoover  and  Roosevelt. 
This  book  is  a  warm,  uncon¬ 
scious  profile  of  himself  as  he  re¬ 
members  the  unofficial  foibles, 
mannerisms  and  comments  of 
these  men.  It  is  ghost-written 
with  literary  distinction  by 
Thomas  Sugrue  from  interviews, 
letters  and  notes.  Mr.  Sugrue  is 
a  charming  and  skillful  writer. 
When  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 


Churchill  Says  .  .  . 

Alert,  os  an  old  newspaper¬ 
man  should  be.  to  new  uses 
for  newspopers,  Winston  Chur- 
chilL  who  has  been  reading 
American  newspapers  instead 
of  the  British  four-page  jour¬ 
nals.  commented  in  a  speech 
at  Columbia  University  Mon¬ 
day: 

"I  read  a  great  deal  out  of 
the  newspopers.  read  all  the 
newspapers  I  can  see  in  this 
country.  Turning  over  the 
pages,  so  many  pages,  in  the 
morning  between  the  different 
advertisement  sheets,  and  so 
on.  is  a  healthy  physical  ex¬ 
ercise.  It  might  well  replace 
the  ordinory  dumbbells." 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Stan¬ 
ley  Walker  called  him  one  of 
the  two  best  reporters  who  had 
entered  the  New  York  field  in 
recent  years.  Later,  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  abroad  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine,  he  turned  in  some 
of  the  finest  prose  in  current 
journalism. 

Then  he  wrote  a  novel  of  Irish 
life  in  America,  “Such  is  the 
Kingdom,”  and  a  sensitive  biog¬ 
raphy,  ‘l^ere  Is  a  River.”  He  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature.  All  of 
which  this  reviewer  records  with 
deep  satisfaction  and  no  small 
sense  of  dramatic  irony.  For 
once  he  was  Tom’s  teacher,  and 
he  warned  the  young  poet.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  gifted  dreamer 
not  to  try  the  hurly-burly  of  city 
rooms.  So  Tom  became  a  re¬ 
porter  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  .  .  . 
and  a  writer  of  stature. 

Colonel  Starling  knew  a  little 
politics  and  less  of  the  economic 
and  ruthlessly  acquisitive  forces 
that  were  gathering  on  the  world 
scene.  He  told  Mr.  Sugrue  prin¬ 
cipally  about  the  humanizing 
episodes  of  big  men  at  play. 
Still,  men  are  not  all  documents 
and  decisions,  and  this  Starling 
obbligato  to  an  historical  theme 
is  as  necessary  as  interesting. 

And  two  of  his  opinions  are 
particularly  interesting.  First, 
he  clears  President  Harding  of 
any  personal  misconduct — posi¬ 
tively — and  a  bodyguard  ought 
to  know.  Second,  he  quotes 
Coolidge  as  foreseeing  financial 
disaster  and  as  choosing  sincere¬ 
ly  not  to  run.  Mr.  Coolidge’s 
forecast  to  Colonel  Starling  of 
precisely  what  he  foresaw  for 
the  next  few  administrations  was 
amazingly  accurate.  Amazing, 
because  it  was  made  in  1928. 

When  Roosevelt  became  Presi¬ 
dent,  Starling  said  to  him,  “You 
never  can  tell  who’s  going  to 
turn  up  in  the  White  House.” 
The  President  laughed  gaily  and 
exacted  a  promise  that  the  Colo¬ 
nel  would  remain  through  the 
new  incumbent’s  tenure. 

Starling  admired  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  but  he  says  little  about  him 
in  this  book.  He  apparently  ex¬ 
pected  to  devote  a  second  vol¬ 
ume  to  the  New  Deal.  In  1943, 
he  asked  to  be  relieved.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  wanted  to  outlive 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  that  he 
couldn’t  do  it  at  the  pace  the 
President  set. 

Mr.  Sugrue  wrote  the  book  in 
the  winter  of  1943-44.  Starling 
died  of  pneumonia  the  following 
summer.  The  President  had  out¬ 
lived  him  at  that. 

'Friar  Tuck'  Tells  His 
Interesting  Story 

OUT  OK  THE  HELL-BOX  by  Irwin, 

.St.  John  Tucker.  New  York:  More- 

houite  Gorham  Co.  179  pp. 

THIS  is  a  strange  and  interesting 

book.  Six  days — for  many 
years  —  the  author  labored  as 
a  metropolitan  reporter,  copy 
reader,  slotman  and  war-news 


editor.  And  on  the  seventh — for 
nearly  as  long — he  journeyed  to 
a  pulpit  and  preached.  For  it 
was  the  Sabbath,  and  he  was  an 
Episcopal  minister. 

Son  of  a  minister,  he  started 
as  a  reporter  in  New  Orleans, 
was  graduated  from  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York — and 
combined  the  ministry  and  jour¬ 
nalism  thereafter  with  few  inter¬ 
ruptions.  It  is  an  interesting 
speculation:  to  pack  tragedy  and 
struggie,  triumph  and  aspiration 
for  six  days  into  12-unit  lines 
and  preach  on  the  seventh,  in 
one  of  the  poorer  districts  in 
Chicago,  to  the  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  living 
the  stories  he  handled.  It  sug¬ 
gests  more  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  than  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows  and  diapason  lofts. 

Disappointingly,  the  book 
.seems  hurried.  It  isn’t  as  good  a 
job  as  it  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  it 
had  to  be  written  in  takes,  some¬ 
where  between  the  lobster  trick 
and  the  call  to  prayer.  At  that, 
there  are  a  logical  checking  of 
sources  in  the  Bible  and  one  of 
the  most  understandable  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
one  is  apt  to  find  in  the  simple 
language  of  the  newspaper. 

In  the  slot,  this  war-news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican  writes,  "NEW  WARS 
FLARE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST,”  and  as  he  thinks.  “The 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  .  .  .”  And,  “CAP¬ 
TIVES  TORTURED,  STARVED 
IN  HELL-CAMP.”  .  .  .  “Oh.  God, 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
mankind.” 

It  is  over-written  in  places: 
simple,  clear,  sincere  in  others. 


Using  Airpkmg 

A  twin-motored  *Ttrhua 
oirplane.  copable  oi  trav«|^ 
1200  miles  without  rehM|^ 
has  been  purchased  bf  b 
Wolie  Industries  oi  Col^ku 
It  will  be  used  by  mors  be 
20  executives  oi  the  Co 
(O.)  Dispatch,  Ohio 
Journal.  WBNS,  WELD,  |b 
Ohio  Co.,  WoUe  Wear- 
Shoe  Co.,  Capital 
Co.,  Copital  Garage  aa4  1|, 
ricultural  Lands,  Inc..  aa4  ib 
will  be  held  available  at  d 
times  ior  covering  inpetta 
news  stories  and  carryiag  w 
other  news  enterprises.  Th 
plane  accommodates  a  an 
oi  two  and  five  passengsii. 


Savannah  Fetes  Presl 
At  Monetary  Parley 

Savannah,  Ga. — This  citjr 
glad  to  have  the  World  Mo 
Conference  with  its  233 
gates,  but  officially  it  is 
more  of  a  fuss  over  the 
press.  Parties  for  the  ne« 
men  outnumber  those  for'i 
gates  by  two  to  one. 

The  reason  is  that  Savuaikl 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
believe  the  press  will  ren 
the  hospitality  after  deh 
have  forgotten  it.  He 
Jenkins,  publisher  of  the  ; 
nah  News,  borrowed  3S 
typewriters  from  the  Amyki| 
press  quarters. 


tel 


Gets  all  the 
Younger  generation 
. . .  plus  most  parents! 

See  pages  26-27 

The  national  newspaper  network 
METROPOLITAN  GROUP 
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for  Post-War  Hauling 
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You  really  have  pulling  power  when  you  get  a 
GMC  under  that  heavy  load!  For  its.  rugged,  re¬ 
liable,  economical  engine  is  a  “blood  brother” 
to  the  powerplant  of  nearly  600,000  GMC 
military  vehicles.  You  can  count  on  this  battle- 
tested,  war-proved  power  to  handle  your  heavi¬ 
est  hauling  jobs  ...  to  give  you  peak  perform¬ 
ance  on  cross-town  and  cross-country  runs  alike. 

And  that’s  not  all!  This  ruggedness  and  stamina 
is  part  and  parcel  of  every  other  GMC  feature. 
Springs,  axles,  clutches,  transmissions  and 


brakes  are  designed  to  give  models  in  each 
capacity  range  a  maximum  of  strength  and  long- 
lived,  economical  performance. 

GMC’s  wide  range  of  models  from  to  20  tons 
offers  an  ideal  truck  type  for  every  type  of  trans¬ 
port  job  .  .  .  pick-ups,  panels,  stakes  and  plat¬ 
forms  .  .  .  light,  medium  and  heavy  duty  trucks 
and  truck  tractors  .  .  .  standard  and  cab-over- 
engine  designs  .  .  .  optional  equipment  to  fit 
your  individual  hauling  requirements.  Get  a 
GMC  and  you  get  a  truck  that’s  built  for  the  job. 


THt  TRUCK  Of  VALUE 


TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
KITOR  ft  PUILIS  H  RR  f*r  March  23,  194ft 
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Service  Offering  News 
For  Women  Started 


Fredric  G.  Pitts,  who  has  been  pargO  Forum  FinA 
successively  a  staffer  on  the 

New  York  Tribune,  managing  StOpS  atOrm  tmOQt 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  News.  Sun-  Fargo,  N.  D.— All  good 
day  editor  of  the  Wathington  must  come  to  an  end,  and  ttei 
Post  and  associate  editor  of  the  what  happened  to  the  jpeti 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and  storm  edition  of  the  fey, 
Journal-Every-Evening.  “Foxy”  Forum. 
also  held  full-time  promotion  After  live  extra  pren  ra 
Shaffer  and  feature  editor  jobs  on  the  were  made  to  care  for  requcn 
News,  Post  and  PM — and  has  running  the  number  of  pepn 
had  four  children.  printed  up  to  56,000  in  tn 

On  April  7  also  the  syndicate  weeks.  Circulation  Mannitr  On 
starts  “It’s  a  Great  Life,”  a  Sun-  Bowker  put  ^e  lid  on 
day  third -page  panel,  and  “Little  out  any  further  copies  of  Ih 
Butch,”  a  Sunday  and  daily  ^  . 

strip,  both  by  Klessig.  The  color  Pi:|u‘ed  at  the  r^uert  of  k 
panel  builds  its  humor  around  Public,  ** 

the  differing  reactions  of  people 

in  interesting  situations,  such  as  sneda/^ition  was  a^iSet 
auctions.  The  strip  is  about  the 

*{rran#»Q  nnH  nranlrc  nf  a  «cmn]1  of  StorieS  and  piCtum  ICIh 

^crapes  ana  pratiKs  oi  a  smaii  thrnnffh  a  ami 

boy.  "It’s  a  Great  Life”  started  througn  a  week  of  dnlr 

three  years  ago  in  the  Akron  „  „  ... 

(O.)  Beacon  Journal.  Chiefly  Staff  Written 


Sprackling  and  Helen 
each  one. 

The  idea  for  the  syndicate, 
however,  and  the  conviction 
such  a  service  was  needed 
stemmed  from  the  two  editors’ 
experience  on  the  Times. 

“We  wondered  if  we  couidn’t 
till  the  vacuum  between 
women’s  page  departments  and 
general  news  with  stories  that 
not  only  would  win  women 
readers  to  the  paper,  but  could 
compete  in  news  value  with 
the  general  run  of  news  stories.” 
they  said.  “We  explored  the 
possibilities  of  live  news  :n 
those  fields  that  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  .special  interest  to 
women — health,  education,  wel¬ 
fare  and  those  things  in  the 
current  news  stream  with  pos¬ 
sible  impact  on  the  family,  chil¬ 
dren.  the  home.  .  ,  -  ...01...^  , 

“We  discovered  the  Held  alive  weekly  500  to  600-word  column  Forum, 
with  legitimate  and  lively  news  dealing  with  news  trends  from  phone,  1< 
stories,  and  developed  regular  a  religious  point  of  view,  begin-  terview, 
news  -  producing  beats.”  The  uing  in  April.  The  foui 

number  of  these  stories  that  March  24,  James  R.  supplied 

were  picked  up  from  the  Times  Daniels,  associate  editor  of  Mod-  state  wir 
by  other  papers  convinced  them  Industry  and  writer  of  the  Copies 

that  there  was  room  for  a  news  Manhattan  ^  Kaleidoscope”  col-  were  m; 

service,  they  added,  especially  umn  for  his  uncle’s  Raleigh  state  in 
since  many  .sources  of  such  news  News  &  Observer,  will 

had  developed  during  the  war  ^  ®  ®  weekly  “New  York 

while  editors  were  too  busy  to  Kaleidescope’’  for  Select  Fea- 
anoreciate  their  imnortance  to  tubes  Syndicate. 


Darton  Crowlay 

have  left  that  newspaper  and 
organized  the  Women’s  National 
News  Service,  19  West  44th  St.. 

New  York  City. 

Beginning  April  1,  the  new 
syndicate  will  supply  to  about 
a  dozen  large  newspapers  a 
budget  of  spot  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  intend^  to  make  women’s 
sections  as  newsworthy  as  other 
sections  of  the  paper. 

The  service,  which  will  partly 
be  sent  by  wire  at  the  cost  of 
the  syndicate — the  first  time 
women’s  stories  as  such  have  gf  it. 
been  regularly  wired — will  in¬ 
clude:  at  least  15  spot  news 
stories  weekly  from  Washington. 

New  York  City  and,  when  the 
news  breaks,  from  elsewhere  in 
the  country  and  abroad;  at  least 
10  news-features  a  week,  and 
five  feature  pictures. 

The  staff  furnishing  this  serv¬ 
ice  include  the  two  capable 
editors;  Helen  Sprackling,  for¬ 
mer  home  development  editor  of 
Parents  magazine,  lecturer  and 
writer,  home  editor;  Isabel  John¬ 
son,  freelance  scientific  writer 
and  former  beauty  editor  of 
Glamour,  beauty  and  health  edi¬ 
tor;  Mary  Cobb,  daughter-in- 
law  of  Frank  Cobb  of  the  old 
World;  Helen  B.  Shaffer,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  News,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Look  and  recently  chief 
assistant  to  Raymond  Gram 
Swing.  Washington  reporter. 

Gladys  Moon  Jones  former 
lawyer.  Science  Service  writer 
and  Washington  Star  garden  col- 
umnist._  is  sales  repre.sentative. 

Madeleine  Jacobs,  of  France 
Tireur,  and  Roxanne  Ppllock. 

Red  Cross  correspondent  and 
former  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  will  do  occa¬ 
sional  stories  from  Europe. 

“We  feel  that  we  have  a  cer-  _  -  _  _  _ 

tain  perspective  on  problems  of  and  wife  habitually  clash, 
the  home.”  laughed  Mrs.  Darn-  “Foxy  and  Freddy”  is  by  two 
ton  while  explaining  the  new  persons  familiar  to  newspaper- 
s.vndicate  to  E  &  P,  and  ex-  men:  Alice  Fox  Pitts,  editor  of 
plained:  she  has  two  children,  the  American  Society  of  New.«7 
Mrs.  Crowley  three,  and  Helen  paper  Fditors’  bulletin,  and 


tries,  the  Orient,  Mexico,  Soulh 
American  countries  and  the  Pliil' 
ippines. 


ing  about.  Harriett  Crowley  Is  There’s  a  lot  of  interest  in  stocks  and 
a  newspaper  publisher  herself,  bonds,  market  trends  and  fancy  indices 

a  newspaper  girl  from  Kansas  i _ .  *1  ?  1  1  r  1  . 

who  started  for  China,  had  there  s  a  wiiale  of  a  lot  more  in- 

money  to  get  to  Hawaii,  started  terest  in  Inisincss  on  the  operating  level, 
to  work  there  on  the  Hawaii 
Sentinel  and  bought  it  before 
her  marriage  in  1935  because  it  report  on 
was  about  to  fail.  She  and  her  1 


SM.VLL  BUSINESS  TODAY  is  a  daily 
news  of  manufacturing,  re¬ 
husband  built  it  to  the  largest  'v».olesaling  and  serving,  not  as 

weekly  in  the  territory.  |  -  -  - 

Mrs.  Darnton  was  editor  of  independent 
you  magazine  before  retiring  to 
have  a  family  During  the  war 
.she  met  Mrs.  Crowley  in  OWI 
and  joined  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Times.  After  the 
death  overseas  of  her  war  corre- 
.'^pondent  husband.  Byron  Darn- 
ton.  she  accepted  the  post  of 
Times  woman’s  editor 


it  looks  in  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  hut  as  it  affect*  tke 
Main  Street. 

products,  new  selling  method*,  ** 
izards.  It  gives  the  independent  bon- 
information  big  corporations  *P<®i 


.\iiil  while  it  dcaL  chiefly  in  news  for  the  independei 
of  its  most  nviil  readers  are  hankers,  corporation  offiti 
ih'parlineiit  and  chain  store  executives. 

Tlie  appeal  of  SMALL  BUSINESS  TODAY  is  ^ 
that  it  merits  any  page  in  the  paper.  The  St.  Louis 
Democrat  tises  it  on  fir.st  page,  third  section.  Other 
politan  newspapers  use  it  to  give  eonijtleteness  to 
financial  anil  husincss  pages.  In  some  smaller  psi 
constitutes  cumplctc  husincss  coverage. 

For  samples  and  rates,  write  or  wire 


McCLURE  newspaper 

Americans  First  SYNDICATE 

75  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK  6,  N 


COMING 


The  first  New  York  Central  coaches  of 
tomorrow  arc  coming;  off  the  production 
lines  today.  And  they’re  leading  a  256,000,000 
parade  of  luxury  passenger  cars  .  .  .  the  biggest 
new  car  order  any  railroad  ever  placed!  There’ll 
be  more  than  700  brand-new  cars  . .  .  equivalent 
to  52  up-to-the-minute  streamliners.  And  they’ll 
be  fairly  alive  with  advanced  travel  features,  hand¬ 
picked  by  10,000  passengers  in  a  thorough¬ 
going  survey  of  today’s  travel  tastes. 


Luxury  Coaches  I  Nearly  five  solid  miles 
of  streamlined,  air-conditioned  beauties . .  . 
with  improved  lean-back  seats,  wide  view 
windows,  and  spacious  dressing  lounges . . . 
to  bring  you  new  luxury  at  low  coach  fares. 


All-Room  Sleeping  CarsI  More  than 
260  of  them!  Luxurious  rooms,  roomettes, 
suites.  Soft  oversiae  beds . . .  clothes  closets 
.  .  .  shoe  lockers  .  .  .  and  complete  toilet 
facilities  in  each  room. 


Dining  CartI  Smart  new  “coffee  shops 
on  wheels”  to  serve  meals  at  budget  prices. 
De  luxe  full-car-length  dining  rooms  with 
separate  kitchen  cars  ...  fit  settings  for 
Central 's  world-famed  cuisine. 


Club  Cars,  Tool  Club  cars  by  famous 
decorators  for  coach  and  sleeping  car  pas¬ 
sengers.  Deep-cushioned  divans  and  easy 
chairs.  Refreshment  bar  .  .  .  radio  .  .  .  and 
enormous  sightseeing  windows. 


YORK  CENTRAL 


The  Water  Level  Route 


PROMOTION 


Editorial  Page  Seen 
Good  Promotion  Copy 


THE  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Daily  MOTySViU® 

Times  devised  an  illustrated  San  Francisco  —  Acqu 
sales  letter  which  it  sent  to  a  of  the  Marysville  (Calif  if  i 

selected  list  of  civic  leaders  and  peal-Democrat  by  R  c  h 

advertising  prospects.  The  four-  and  Associates  of  HoUm  £ 

page  letter  reviewed  Times  papers  was  announced 
progress  in  1945  and  outlined  The  new  owners  includi 
CURRENT  emphasis  in  the  plans  for  1946.  It  carried  car-  Hoiles’  two  sons,  Clareo* 
magazine  field — and  of  course  toons  in  the  left  margin  to  illus-  Hoiles  of  Santa  Ana,  and 
in  radio— on  the  teen  age  mar-  trate  the  sales  message,  and  Hoiles,  who  is  publisher  of « 

ket  suggests  that  a  promotional  caricatured  Times  executives.  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  r 

eye  be  cast  on  the  teen  age  fea-  zette  and  Telegraph,  \fij! 

tures  of  the  newspaper.  Perhaps  Welcome  Feature  Hoiles  interests  purchased 

some  readership  studies  should  THE  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  January;  a  daughter  and  i " 
be  made  among  teen  agers.  The  Patriot  runs  a  picture  series  in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs  R,  ‘ 
idea  is  brought  to  mind  by  a  titled  "Welcome  to  New  Real-  Hardie,  and  James  Lyons 
current  prornotion  of  the  Regis-  dents."  The  photos,  taken  by  a  Mr,  Hardie  became  ac , 

ter  and  Tribune  Syndicate  of  staff  photographer,  usually  de-  publisher  of  the  Appeal-De» 

their  “Points  for  Parents”  fea-  pjct  a  family  scene  of  new-  crat. 

ture.  The  promotion  ties  in  with  comers.  The  purchase  gives  He 

current  concern  over  juvenile  familv  intpr<»<!te 

?i!ijr^is®"desig?i?°fo?  ?are!fts'  Housing  for  Veterans  California  newspaper, 

alert  teen  agers  probably  find  it  Other  properties  in  the  Ho  j 

interesting  as  a  help  in  their  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  group  are  the  Cloni,  (n.  m 

own  self-improvement  Daily  Home  News,  started  a  civic  News  Journal;  Pampa  (Tti 

movement  to  provide  housing  News  and  radio  station  KPD' 
„  . ,  _  for  war  heroes  when  he  ran  an  and  the  Bucyrus  (0.)  TfS 

now  It  s  Done  ad  offering  a  house  for  sale  "ex-  graph~Forum. 

FRESH  from  the  presses  is  a  clusively  to  a  frontline  veteran.” 

neat  booklet  done  by  the  De-  A  real  estate  man  took  up  the 
troit  Times  which  tells  the  story  idea  and  offered  homes  formerly 
of  how  the  paper  is  put  together  occupied  by  defense  workers  to 
every  day.  It  is  well  written  frontline  vets, 
and,  equally  important,  well  il¬ 
lustrate.  James  W.  Stower,  the  Traffic  School 
paper  s  home  delivery  promo-  tO  combat  an  increase  in  traffic 
tion  manager,  tells  us  the  book-  accidents,  the  Salt  Lake  City 
let,  first  done  in  1943,  has  gone  (Utah)  Telegram  conducts  a 
through  four  editions  and  de-  daily  Traffic  School — the  featur- 
mand  indicates  a  fifth  so^.  j^g  g  series  of  articles  ex- 
(Jriginally  intended  for  the  plaining  the  traffic  laws.  Simul- 
K  students  the  faneously.  the  Salt  Lake  City 

booklet  has  been  requested  by  Deseret  News  is  running  a  series 
libraries  and  schools  all  over  the  educational  photographs  and 
country.  This  is  pretty  nmch  articles  on  "Highway  Menaces.” 

a  must  nrnmntinn  in  shnn  ®  ^ 


Fisken  Leaves  GM 

C.  P.  Fisken,  advertisini  ma; 
ger  of  the  Chevrolet  Divuiw 
General  Motors  for  12  yetn.  i 
resigned.  Fisken  joined  GM  is 
Chevrolet  sales  representativ 
in  1934.  He  rose  to  Great  Lai 
manager  before  he  was  nin:; 
advertising  chief. 


in  1944 
The 

KLEINHANS  1 
€0.  of  Buffoiou 


ana  me  ximes  nas  aone  me  joo  y.,  ,  .  mr-n 

as  nicely  as  any  we’ve  seen.  Column  tor  Mills 

THE  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph 
mra  .  o  J  -I..  I  devotes  a  column  each  week 

What  Headers  Think  to  news  of  the  mills  in  that  city. 

A  CURRENT  folder  mailed  by  as  emphasis  is  placed  on  indus- 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  shows  trial  coverage, 
that  the  circulation  increase  an-  ■ 

nouncement  does  not  have  to  be 

just  another  routine  job.  "The  mCreOSeS  Mail  FnCO 
Free  Press  Reader,”  the  folder  Effective  March  15,  the  Capital 
is  captioned,  “Is  Our  Chief  Con-  Times,  Madison,  Wis.,  increased 
cem."  Increased  circulation  fig-  its  mail  subscription  price  $1 
ures,  it  goes  on,  show  that  read-  per  year,  bringing  the  yearly 
ers  know  this.  Inside  are  pic-  rate  in  Wisconsin  up  to  $6;  six 
tures  of  11  readers  and  brief  months  to  $3.25;  and  three 
statements  from  them  telling  months  to  $2.  Cost  per  month 
why  they  like  the  Free  Press,  is  75c. 


one  of  America's 
largest  stores  WM 

for  men  and  boyscrWl 
placed  '^2 

62.7%  5 

of  its  advertising 
space  in  the  ‘  ^ 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRiSS! 

In  retailing, 
pdvertising  pays.offf 
at  the  cash  registar  • 
and  in  Buffolo 
local  space  buyers  kim 

th«  Courior-Exprew ) 
Daliveri  the-GoodsI 


It  takes  but  a  few  seconds  for  this  combination 
machine  to  cut  off  the  tail,  bevel  both  ends,  and  bore 
the  inside  of  the  plate  to  correct  size. 


THEDUPLEX 
PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

BATHE  CREEK 
MICHIGAN 

N«w  Yark  ChlMf* 


What’s  New  at  Metropolitan? 


There  is  much  good  news  for  policy¬ 
holders  in  the  1945  record  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Payments  to  policyholders  and  their 
beoeficiaries  reached  a  new  all-time 
high  of  $623,000,000. 

Mortality  among  policyholders,  ex- 
duding  war  deaths,  was  the  lowest  on 
record.  The  yield  on  the  Company’s  in¬ 
vestments  followed  the  general  trend 
and  declined  somewhat.  The  Company 
had  asset  gains  which  made  it  possible 
to  revise  policy  and  annuity  reserves 
so  as  to  reflect  lower  interest  earnings. 
Scales  of  dividends  to  policyholders 
were  maintained,  and  in  some  cases 
slightly  increased. 


Unassigned  surplus  funds  at  the  year 
end  amounted  to  $448,600,000.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  Company  had  special  sur¬ 
plus  funds  of  $109,400,000,  of  which 
$95,100,000  represented  a  special  re¬ 
serve  for  possible  loss  or  fluctuation  in 
the  value  of  investments  and  $14,300,- 
000  a  Group  Insurance  reserve  for  epi¬ 
demics,  etc.  These  funds  represent  an 
extra  cushion  of  safety  for  policyholders. 

In  its  report  to  policyholders  for 
1945,  Metropolitan  provides  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  a  policyholder 
would  be  likely  to  ask  if  he  could  make 
a  personal  visit  to  the  Company.  Among 
questions  answered,  for  example,  are . . . 
Were  there  many  extra  claim  pay¬ 
ments  last  year  due  to  the  war? 


Would  longer  life  for  policyholders 
reduce  the  cost  of  Life  Insurance? 

In  what  types  of  investments  did  the 
Company  put  its  money? 

What  does  the  Company  advise 
about  National  Service  Life  Insur¬ 
ance? 

In  addition  to  answering  these  and 
many  other  questions,  the  report  gives 
a  financial  summary  of  the  Company’s 
operations  during  1945.  Whether  or  not 
you  are  a  policyholder,  you  will  And 
this  report  interesting  and  informative. 
To  get  a  copy,  just  write  and  ask  for 
the  Company’s  annual  report  entitled, 
“What’s  New  at  Metropolitan?” 


BUSINESS  REPORT  FOR  1945 

In  accordance  with  the  Annual  Statement  ai  of  December  31.  1S45.  hied  with  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department. 


MLIGATIONS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS.  BENEFICIARIES,  AND  OTHERS 

Policy  Rosorvao  Roquired  by  Law . $6,400,803,374.47 

This  amount,  together  with  future  premiums  and 
interest,  is  required  to  assure  payment  of  all 
future  policy  benefits. 


Policy  Procoods  and  DIvIdaiids  Hold  at  listorost. 

These  are  funds  left  with  the  Company  to  be  paid 
in  the  future. 

Rooanrod  for  DIvIdonds  to  Pollcyholdors  .  .  . 

Set  aside  for  payment  in  1946  to  those  policyholders 
eligible  to  receive  them. 

Olfcai'  Policy  OMisatlosss . 

Claims  in  process  of  settlement,  estimated  claims  not 
yet  reported,  premiums  received  in  advance,  etc. 

TauoAccruod . 

Includes  estimated  amount  of  taxes  payable  in  1946 
on  the  business  of  1945, 

CootlisgoHcy  Rosorvo  for  Mortsago  Loasw .  .  . 


Mscollanaous  Liabilitlas 


TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  . 


343,073,866.83 


133,338,706.00 


67,108,358.06 


30,019,593.00 


31,000,000.00 

39,587,557.57 


$7,003,930,454.93 


ASSETS  WHICH  ASSURE  FULFILLMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS 

National  Govommont  SocurHIos . $3,901,918,693.03 

United  States  and  Canadian. 

Other  Bonds .  1.739,338.186.57 

Provincial,  State,  and  Municipal  $  93,780,754.31 

Railroad .  584,361.368.30 

Public  Utilities .  656,189,313.94 

Industrial  and  Miscellaneous  .  396,006,750.13 

Stocks .  1 14,550.034.03 

All  but  $4,076,335.49  are  Preferred  or  Ouaranteed. 

First  Mortgaga  Loans  on  Real  Estate  ....  870,363,554.77 

Farms . $  86,606,570.03 

Other  Property .  783,756,984.75 

Loans  on  Policios .  343,513.038.44 

Made  to  policyholders  on  the  security  of  their 
policies. 

Roal  Estate  Owned .  359,557,130.46 

Includes  $39,300,334.74  real  estate  under  contract 
of  sale  and  $147,436,399.08  Housing  Projects 
and  real  estate  for  Company  use. 

Cash .  175.687.154.11 

Deposited  in  banks,  in  transit,  or  on  hand. 

Other  Assoto .  167,070,489.96 

Premiums  due  and  deferred,  interest  and  rents  due 
and  accrued,  etc. 

TOTAL  ASSETS  TO  MEET  OBUGATIONS  .  $7,561,997,370.37 


Thus,  Assets  exceed  Obligations  by  $558,066,815.44.  This  safety  fund,  representing  about  8%  of  the  obligations,  serves  as  a  cushion  against 
possible  unfavorable  experience  and  gives  extra  assurance  that  all  policy  benefits  will  be  paid  in  full  as  they  fall  due.  This  fund  is  made  up  of: 
A  Special  Surplus  Fund  (including  $95,113,000.00  for  possible  loss  or  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  investments)  .  ,  .  $109,433,000.00 

Unassigned  Funds  (Surplus) .  448,644,815.44 

NOTE:— Assets  carried  at  $360,747,351.78  in  the  above  statement  are  deposited  with  various  public  oCScials  under  require¬ 
ments  of  law  or  regulatory  authority.  Canadian  business  embraced  in  this  statement  is  reported  on  basis  of  par  of  exchange. 


Uf*  iMurancq  lu  Force.  End  of  194S 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  194S  OPERATIONS 
$31,361,969,817  PaM-for  Ufo  Insaranco  Issued  During  1B4S  . 


$3,143,433,150 


Amount  Paid  to  Pollcyholdars  During  1945  . 


$633,443,185.86 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  T 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

Prmdmrick  H.  Eckmr,  CHAIKMAN  OF  THB  BOAIU]  Luroy  A.  Lincoln,  PRKSiOBNT  1  MADISON  AVBNUg,  Nbw  Yong  10,  N.T. 

*IT0R  ft  PU  ILIS  H  ER  for  March  23.  194$ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers  Seek 
Improved  Lighting 


By  Jack  Price 

THE  TYPE  of  lighting  for  en-  come  more  or  less  standard. 

larging  lamps  is  again  becom-  The  Saltzman  enlargers,  using 
ing  Uie  focal  point  of  discus-  Cooper-Hewitt  lamps,  rank  first 
sion  where  needle  sharpness  is  in  usage.  The  Howie  water 
the  important  factor.  This  sub-  cooled  lamps,  used  exclusively 
ject  has  been  causing  a  contro-  by  the  Hearst  papers,  are  con- 
versy  for  years  with  many  news-  sidered  practical  where  speed 
cameramen  and  it  appeared  that  and  contrast  is  desired.  The 
a  solution  had  been  found.  War  third  method  is  a  combination  of 
conditions  prevented  any  devel-  lights  including  fluorescent 
opments  in  this  field  but  atten-  lamps  and  incandescent  tubes, 
tion  is  now  being  given  to  this  Many  of  the  modern  develop- 
problem.  ments  are  the  results  of  demands 

Much  progress  has  been  made  made  by  newscameramen  who 
since  the  days  when  daylight  and  have  problems  requiring  more 
gas  lamps  were  used.  The  first  efficient  apparatus.  Cameras  and 
important  stage  of  development  some  lenses  have  become  mostly 
came  with  the  use  of  arc  lights  standardized  but  the  field  of 
in  connection  with  large  con-  darkroom  equipment  and  enlarg- 
densers.  Then  came  the  Cooper-  ing  cameras  and  lighting  for 
Hewitt  tubes,  with  diffusion.  same  is  still  to  be  improved. 

Next  the  tubular  incandescent  Ben  Saltzman  and  Mike  Caesar 
lamps  and  most  recently  the  who  produce  the  Saltzman  en- 
fluorescent  lights.  largers  have  been  flooded  with 

Conducted  Experiments  requests  for  a  fluorescent  light 

The  necessity  of  increasing  the  if*  their  enlargers.  To  comply 
quality  of  print  for  wire  trans-  with  such  demands  they  have 
mission  with  the  scientific  im-  made  lamps  with  circular 

provements  attained  in  the  trans-  lubes.  t  w  ii  j 

mitters  and  receivers  caused  Two  Tubes  Used 

Frank  Merta  and  Charles  The  new  construction  will  in- 
Langer,  of  Acme  Newspictures.  elude  two  such  tubes,  one  with- 
to  make  an  intense  study  of  the  in  the  other  so  that  they  will 
print  production  in  their  lab-  produce  the  maximum  amount 
oratories.  Every  modern  type  of  of  an  evenly  distributed  light, 
enlarging  light  was  employed  in  Those  lamps  will  be  used  in  con- 
addition  to  the  older-fashioned  junction  with  an  opalescent  dif- 
method  using  condensers.  fusing  lamp.  If  the  demand  veers 

For  test  purposes  an  average  sgsin  to  condensers  then  such 
negative  was  selected  from  changes  will  be  n«d^ 
which  prints  were  made  with  .  Production  of  the  finest  qual- 
each  type  of  lighting.  When  fin-  prints  is  rapidly  becoming 

ished  the  prints  were  arrayed  in  ®  vital  issue  in  newsphotography. 
line  with  identifying  marks  on  The  best  pictures  may  be  ruined 
the  backs.  At  first  glance  they  production  If  the  printing  is 
appeared  uniform  but  upon  close  expected  to  be  perfect  then  the 
inspection  there  was  a  distinct  print  must  have  qualincations 
difference  in  grades  of  contrast  desired  by  the  photo-engraver, 
and  sharpness.  Many  tests  of  this  .  Merta  and  Langer  explain  that 
nature  were  conducted  and  in  ,  wire  photo  transmission  the 
every  summation  the  result  was  print  must  be  letter  perfect  and 
the  same  sharpness  and  degree  of 

The  next  stage  of  tests  were  contrast  compose  the  elements  of 
conducted  with  various  types  of  ®  perfect  print, 
papers  and  formulas.  Working 
on  the  assumption  that  certain  Photo  Notes 
types  of  papers  were  more  suit-  WE  NOTICE  that  manufactiireis 
able  to  a  particular  form  of  are  becoming  conscious  of 
lighting,  another  series  of  ex-  darkroom  necessities  for  the  pho- 
periments  incorporating  these  tographers.  Since  more  of  the 
principles  was  conducted.  film  developing  is  being  done  by 

The  control  of  gradation  was  time  and  temperature  it  is  ap- 
less  difficult  than  that  of  sharp-  parent  that  such  controls  must 
ness.  Although  not  fully  con-  be  made  accurate.  With  this 
vinced  that  they  had  solved  the  in  mind  the  Weston  Electrical 
problem  both  Merta  and  Langer  Instrument  Corp..  has  in  addition 
believe  they  were  on  the  right  to  its  famous  Photo-Exposure 
track.  Meter  produced  a  New  Precision 

The  finding  of  their  experi-  darkroom  thermometer.  It  is 
ments  proved  to  them  that  a  made  of  non-corrosion  stainless 
greater  degree  of  sharpness  was  steel  and  constructed  to  insure 
obtainable  with  an  opalescent  against  breakage.  The  scale  of 
tubular  250-watt  lamp  used  in  this  instrument  is  calibrated 
back  of  a  matched  pair  of  14-inch  from  zero  to  10  degrees  ( Fahren- 
condensers.  However,  this  opin-  heit)  with  an  index  mark  for 
ion  is  not  as  yet  final  and  unless  photographic  purposes  at  68  de- 
some  new  development  takes  grees.  The  device  resembles  a 
place  to  offset  the  present  find-  dashboard  gauge  with  figures 
ings  they  agree  that  their  report  widely  spaced  and  printed  in 
will  be  based  upon  those  results,  large  type  for  easy  reading. 

For  the  most  part  newspapers  Only  the  stem  need  be  immersed 
and  syndicates  employ  three  in  the  solutions  leaving  the  dial 
types  of  lighting  which  have  be-  in  full  view  for  quick  reading. 


AIR  EDITION  DEBUT  IN  FLORIDA 

The  Miami  Daily  News  began  publication  of  a  daily  Air  Editis 
Mar.  1 1  when  it  started  delivery  by  plane  to  Orlando  and  loch 
ville.  The  Air  Edition,  printed  immediately  after  the  City 
leaves  Miami  on  weekdays  about  1:30  p.m.  and  is  avdU 
newsstands  in  Jacksonville  and  Orlando  two  hours  latsr,  S«n 
will  be  extended  to  moke  the  News  available  the  day  of 
cation  everywhere  in  the  state.  J.  Mohoney,  vicepresidtsi  i 
general  manager  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  (left),  presents  a  cop; 
the  first  Air  Edition  to  Mayor  William  Beardall  of  Orlando.  C> 
Farber.  circulation  director  (center),  looks  oa 


.  .  .  Ansco  Co.  announces  an  in-  by  modern  photograph,  e.i!.-; 
crease  in  production  of  the  Ansco  ing  and  art  departmenb  as  p 
Color  films  for  civilian  consump-  of  the  expansion  prog- 
tion.  The  new  type  films  will  planned.  Photographer  Hs 
come  in  rolls  of  standard  sizes  dolph  Bradford,  just  musta 
and  in  cut  films  for  news  work,  out  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  j 
These  films  may  be  processed  by  join  the  staff  and  Ben  Grj 
the  photographer  in  his  own  has  returned  as  photogrspi 
darkroom.  .  .  .  The  New  Medal¬ 
ist  II  camera  produced  by  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.,  is  equipped  with 
speed  flash  synchronizer  built  into 
a  Supermatic  shutter.  The  cam¬ 
era  makes  an  exposure  2*  4  x 
and  wilt  make  its  appearance  in 
the  market  about  April  1.  .  .  . 

Kodak  is  also  producing  a  twin 
lens  camera  known  as  the  Kodak 
Reflex.  This  camera  resembles 
the  Rollieflex  but  is  made  with  a 
built-in  flash-synchronizer  and  its 
exposures  are  2V4  x  2(4  in  size. 

The  camera  is  also  fitted  with  an 
F.3.5  lens.  .  .  .  Tom  Shafer,  Acme 
war  photographer,  received  an 
unusual  reward  for  his  many 
months  of  .service  with  the  Army 
in  the  Pacific  when  he  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division.  .  .  .  An  entire 
floor  of  the  Spartanburg  (  S.  C. ) 
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WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplatos 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplatea 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  . 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  yoa  a 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details  to 

Wtni  NowffpMW*  fMMklntry  Oortnttas 
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Misconceptions  about  Health,  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“Drowning  Persons  Rise  Three  Times” 

This  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  rule.  All  too 
often  the  victim  of  a  drowning  iiccident  may 
sink  immediately  on  entering  the  water  and  not 
rise  again.  In  other  in.stances,  the  body  may  rise 
two,  three,  or  more  times. 


“Wearing  A  Hat  Causes  Baldness” 

No  man  need  be  afraid  that  wearing  a  hat — 
especially  one  that  fits  tightly — will  promote 
baldness.  This  condition  of  the  scalp  has  no 
“cause.”  Heredity  is  the  only  factor  by  which 
baldness  may  be  explained. 


“Beware  Of  Food  Left  In  Open  Cans” 

This  widespread  fear  is  not  based  on  fact.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
“Whether  in  the  original  can  or  in  another  con¬ 
tainer,  the  principal  precautions  for  keeping  food 
are — keep  it  cool  and  keep  it  covered.” 


“Foods  Are  Canned  With  Preservatives” 

Not  true — despite  what  many  people  think.  Pre¬ 
servatives  are  unnecessary  in  canned  foods  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  canning  process,  spoilage  organisms 
are  destroyed  by  heat.  Hermetic  sealing  provides 
permanent  protection  from  contamination. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  . . .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  regard¬ 
ing  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false  notions 
that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
in  our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York  *  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 


NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 


RADIO 

AM  Station  Business 
Swamps  FCC  Files 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ACCOUNTING  in  large  measure 

for  the  enormous  backlog  of 
business  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  are 
the  scores  of  applications  by 
newspaper  inter^ts  and  others 
for  permits  to  build  new  stand¬ 
ard  stations  or  improve  present 
ones. 

The  FCC  is  swamped  with 
this  routine  relating  to  standard 
(AM)  broadcasting  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  wartime  advancement 
in  the  technique  of  radio.  Equip- 
m  e  n  t  manufacturers  have 
brought  out  vastly  improved  de¬ 
vices  which  enable  a  station  to 
increase  its  coverage  without 
great  additional  cost.  Many  sta¬ 
tions  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  directional  an¬ 
tennas  and  scores  have  applied 
for  increase  in  power. 

FM  nu  Grows 

All  the  while,  the  files  of  FCC 
are  building  up  steadily  with 
applications  for  FM  permits. 
Ihe  total  was  nearing  900  at  the 
latest  count,  and  approximately 
400  grants  have  been  announced, 
more  than  100  of  them  to  news¬ 
papers  or  affiliated  interests. 

The  rush  of  applications  per¬ 
taining  to  AM  stations  would 
appear  to  be  the  broadcasters' 
rebuttal  to  assertions  that  FM  is 
bound  to  dominate  the  air  within 
a  year.  Owners  of  many  stand¬ 
ard  stations  believe,  apparently, 
that  it  will  pay  them  to  put  new 
investments  into  equipment  and 
other  improvements.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  AM  construction  per¬ 
mits  can  be  counted  also  among 
those  with  FM  applications 
pending. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  toward  plans 
for  standard  broadcast  stations 
in  "wide  open"  areas  of  the 
country  where  ttiere  is  little  or 
no  local  radio  operations  today; 
and  where  there  is  a  dearth  of 
planned  FM  operations.  The 
list  is  dotted  with  states  like 
Texas,  Montana,  Arizona.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Louisiana.  North  Dakota. 
Idaho,  Kentucky  and  Alabama. 
Also  on  file  are  petitions  for 
new  stations  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii,  the  applicant  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  instance  being  the  Maui 
Publishing  Co.  at  Wailuku. 

Newspoper  Applicants 

In  a  great  many  instances,  the 
FCC  files  list  newcomers  to 
radio  as  the  applicants  for  AM 
construction  permits. 

Some  of  the  newspaper  firms 
interested  in  starting  standard 
stations  are; 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Timeii  Co.,  250  watts; 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obsert'er-Uispatch,  250 
watts;  Maatfirld  (O.)  Journal  and  Lor¬ 
ain  (O.)  Journal;  rack  250  watts; 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  General  News|>apers. 
Inc.,  250  watts;  NVw  Mexico  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Santa  Fe,  250  w;  Express  Pub- 
lisning  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  250  w; 
Empire  Mewspapers-R.-idio,  Inc.,  Endi- 
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cott,  .N'.  V.,  250  w;  Palladium  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  100  w; 
Natrona  County  Tribune,  Casper,  Wyo., 
250  w;  Booth  Radio  Stations,  Inc.,  Sag¬ 
inaw,  Mich.,  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  1  kil¬ 
owatt  each;  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star  Publishing  Co.,  Ikw;  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal  Corp.,  250 
w;  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Publishing  Co., 
250w;  Decorah  (la.)  Telegraph  Herald, 
250w;  and  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  News- 
paiter  Ca,  250w. 

-Mso  Martinshurg  (\V.  Va.)  Evening 
ournal  Publishing  Co.,  250w;  Parkers- 
urg  Sentinel  Co.,  Marietta,  U.,  250w; 
Medford  (Ore.)  Printing  Co.,  250w; 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  General  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  250w;  Grlando  (I'la.) 
Daily  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Ikw  day  and  5 
kw  night;  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  Inc.,  Ikw;  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer  Publisning  Co.,  Skw; 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Pul>li5hing  Co., 
250w;  Salt  I.aike  City  (Utah)  Telegram’ 
Publishing  Co.,  250w;  Easton  (Pa.) 
Publishing  Co.,  250w;  I.,ancaster  (O.) 
Eagle  -  Gazette  Co.,  Ikw;  Dyersburg 
(Tenn.)  State  Gazette  Broadcasting  Co., 
250w;  A.  S.  .Mtell  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Ikw. 

S.OOO-Watt  Tranimitter 

Permission  to  construct  a  new 
5,000  -  watt  transmitter  was 
granted  recently  to  WOL,  the 
Cowles  Broadcasting  Co.  station 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  The  site 
of  the  new  transmitter,  which  is 
five  times  as  powerful  as  WOL's 
present  one,  Is  Silver  Spring. 
Md. 

Other  newspaper-interest  sta¬ 
tions  which  have  applications 
for  equipment  changes  pending, 
or  recently  granted,  include: 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  W  PUT. 
new  vertical  antenna,  change  transmit¬ 
ter  and  studio  locations;  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  Co.,  WFL.\,  changes  in  direC' 
tionai  antenna  svstem  for  night  use; 
WFIL  Broadcasting  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
increase  power  from  Ikw  to  5kw,  install 
new  transmitter  and  directional  antenna; 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Ca,  KHMO.  increase  power  from 
250w  to  5kw,  install  new  transmitter 
and  directional  antenna;  Scripps-How- 
ard  Radio,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  WCPO. 
change  power  to  Ikw  night  and  Skw 
day,  new  transmitter  and  antenna; 
Kosebtirg  (Ore.)  News-Review  Co., 
KRN'R.  install  new  vertical  antenna; 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  WSBT. 
increase  power  from  1  to  Skw.  new 
transmitter  and  changes  in  directional 
antenna  system;  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.,  St.  lyouis,  KSD,  new  transmitter 
site  and  modified  antenna  system; 
Waterh'irv  (Conn.)  American-Rentiblican 
Inc.,  WBRY.  increase  power  from  1 
to  Skw.  directional  antenna:  Interstste 
Broadcasting  Co .  New  York.  \VOX_R. 
change  transmitting  etiuipment  and  in¬ 
crease  power  from  lOkw  to  50kw; 
.Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  Co., 
W'WNC.  changes  in  power  and  antenna 
svstem:  and  Big  Sprin"  CTex.)  Her¬ 
ald  Broadcasting  Co..  KBST.  increase 
power  and  install  new  transmitter. 

Riiain^tz^  Notfts 

WFSTFRN  FLFiCTRIC  CO.  hns 

develooed  a  new  high  effi¬ 
ciency  antenna,  the  Cloverleaf. 
to  meet  FM  broadcasters’  needs 
for  maximum  coverage  of  a 
given  area  at  all  power  levels. 
.  .  .  E.  M.  Antrim  and  Chester 
Camobell.  WGN,  Chicago,  were 
re-elected  directors  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Sy.stem,  and  A.  A. 
Schechter.  director  of  new.s  and 
special  eyents,  was  elevated  to 
a  vicepresidency.  .  .  .  TTie  FCC 


has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the 
application  of  Donald  W.  Ray- 
nolds,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Times  Record,  for  a 
standard  broadcast  station.  The 
Commission  will  inquire  into  al¬ 
legations  of  an  advertising  mon¬ 
opoly.  .  .  .  Moraine  Broadcasters, 
Inc.,  of  which  Lt.  Col.  Lewis  B. 
Rock,  president  of  the  Journal- 
Herald  Publishing  Co.  is  head, 
has  applied  for  a  metropolitan 
FM  station  in  Dayton,  O. 


Construction  Permits 

FULL  construction  permits  for 
commercial  FM  stations  were 
issued  this  week  to  15  holders 
of  conditional  grants.  Four  are 
newspaper  stations:  Isle  of 
Dreams  Broadcasting  Co.  (Mi¬ 
ami  News),  WIOD,  Miami,  Fla., 
metropolitan;  Burlington  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  (Hawk-Eye  Gaz¬ 
ette),  KBUR,  Burlington,  la., 
metropolitan;  Telegraj^  Herald, 
WKBB,  Dubuque,  la.,  rural;  and 
World  Publishing  Co.  (World 
Herald),  KOWll,  Omaha,  rural. 


Peabody  Awards 

BESIDES  Edgar  Bergen.  Charlie 
McCarthy  and  Mortimer 
Snerd,  recipients  of  George  Fos¬ 
ter  Peabody  Awards  included 
Paul  White  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  for  “outstanding 
reporting  of  the  news,”  to 
WHAS  ( Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times)  for  its  pub¬ 
lic  service  program,  “Wake  Up 
Kentucky,”  and  to  KOWH 
(Omaha  World  Herald)  for  its 
children’s  program.  “We  March 
With  Faith.” 


AF  rjcponds  Lowmi 
Wire  Service  to  Itcdr 

A  new  link  in  the  AaoeJ 
Press’  worldwide  wire  and^ 
communications  systCBi  , 
opened  last  week  with  otw 
of  leased  wire  teleprint*^ 
ice  from  London  over  the  g 
to  Milan,  it  was  annouM 
AP  general  offices. 

AP  now  has  a  contau 
leased  wire  and  cable  sm 
extending  from  San  FraaS 
to  New  York,  to  London,  i 
across  western’  Eur 
Italy.  Previously  this  „ 
link  was  a  650-mile  trunk 
connecting  the  five  Et 
capitals  of  London,  Paris, 
Brussels  and  Amsterdam. 

It  was  set  up  under  the  . 
tion  of  John  H.  Williana, 
European  traffic  executive. 
cable  from  London  to  Fhiii  y 
leased  wire  with  24-hour  i 
across  the  EngliA  Channel 
arate  circuits  feed  French 
papers  outside  Paris  while 
in  Belgium,  Holland  and 
erland  are  served  ova 
wires  feeding  out  of  Bi. 
and  out  of  Amsterdam 
Berne. 


Joins  Theodoro 

Sgt.  Samuel  Weiss,  Army 
respondent  for  the  ^ 
months,  has  joined  the  ~ 
Advertising  Service, 
representative  for  the  Ntw  Ti 
Post  and  Bronx  Home  ilnfl 
Prior  to  entering  service  sj 
Weiss  was  associated 
the  Post’s  advertising  dcfuj 
ment. 
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IIRI  i  RUBIER  COMPANY  completed  its  Thirtieth 
^  ^  operation  with  greatly  expanded  production  resources. 

I  iiiicfrinQ  these  facilities  to  full  peacetime  use,  to  insure  a 
of  employment,  is  being  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
which  calls  for  an  interesting  diversification  of  new 
sod  services.  Some  of  these  are  described  briefly  in  the 
„  the  right.  Others  are  still  research  projects  in  the  labo- 
^  oMOtioned  at  the  bottom  of  that  column.  A  second  group 
availability  of  materials  and  still  others  await  condi- 
0  vkicb  will  permit  better  production  among  General’s 
^oirial  customers. 

var'i  termination  brought  about  cancellation  of  practically 
lioftrameat  contracts.  But  in  the  tire  field.  General  was  able 
Invert  quickly.  Demand  for  both  passenger  car  and  truck 
lahrexc^  production.  Because  of  the  truck  industry’s  critical 
gi  General  gave  first  priority  to  truck  tires.  Moreover,  truck 
ncsiild  be  built  to  General’s  standard  of  quality.  We  were  per- 
0i  30%  of  natural  rubber  in  truck  tires.  As  a  result,  their 
^  wu  superior  to  pre-war.  Passenger  car  tires  of  similar 
Stmiity  await  the  availability  of  more  natural  rubber  which, 
ifoaaded  with  synthetic,  will  produce  the  greatest  passenger 
(Dteever  built.  Meanwhile,  General  is  making  the  finest 
passenger  car  tires  on  the  market. 

Mnl  now  has  expanding  interests  in  such  diversified  and 
n^.looking  industries  as  Aviation,  Refrigeration,  Radio, 
M  Gmstniction  and  others. 

URIR-la  addition  to  airplane  tires,  wheels  and  brakes,  and 
■oUaneous  accessories.  General  has  pioneered  conspicuously 
ja  propulsion.  One  phase  of  this  called  for  50,000  Aerojet 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS 
HIGHLIGHT  THE  POSTWAR  OUTLOOK 


WITH  THE  RECENT  OPENING  of  its  new 
plant  in  Portugal,  General  now  operates 
nine  domestic  plants  and  five  in  foreign 
countries,  providing  facilities  for  greater 
and  more  diversified  production  than 
ever  before.  Acquisition  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Rubber  Company,  with  its  large, 
modern  plant  at  Jeannette,  Pa.,  pro¬ 
vides  greatly  expanded  tire  production. 
Pennsylvania  is  also  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  tennis  balls  and  makes 
inflated  rubber  balls  for  other  sports. 


GENERAL’S  AEROJET  affiliate,  in  Azusa, 
Calif.,  is  the  world's  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  jet-assisted  take-ofl  rockets. 
Wartime  experience  showed  this  device 
shortens  the  take-off  distance  required 
for  large,  fully-loaded  planes  by  more 
than  one-third.  Its  widespread  applica¬ 
tion  to  commercial  aviation  is  foreseen, 
both  as  a  safety  factor  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  tremendously  long  run¬ 
ways  for  big  ships. 


lie  Bflits  which  were  supplied  for  Navy  planes  during  the  war 
gi  for  which  widespread  commercial  application  is  foreseen, 
bnl  it  a  leader  in  turbo-jet  research  and  is  in  the  front  rank 
iSMDOtor  producers. 

MMiUTIOI— In  FROSTOR,  General  introduced  during  the 
gsocooly  a  quality  refrigerator  with  superior  mechanical 
■ns,  but  also  the  most  convenient  and  dependable  method  for 
kkitdieo  storage  of  frozen  foods.  • 

HNW-General  operates  The  'Vankee  Network,  which  during 
k  put  year  reach^  a  new  high  in  public  acceptance  in  the 
jpntiit  territory  it  serves— acceptance  reflected  by  the  popu- 
kiy  of  the  Network  and  its  individual  stations  among  adver- 
B  both  national  and  load  lesulers. 

bsal  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  California,  newly  organized 
naf  the  year,  is  utilizing  machines  and  know-how  that  turned 
■  lucraft  para  to  make  plumbing  fixtures— out  of  stampings 
aixtew  machine  parts  instead  of  traditional  castings.  Other 
«llr  revolutionary  items  are  in  the  development  stag;e  for 
gkcdoa  when  the  anticipated  large  scale  home  building 
lapim  gets  under  way. 


“FOR  THOSE  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST’ 

in  modern  refrigeration,  FROSTOR  was 
introduced  to  the  American  public  dur¬ 
ing  General’s  30th  Year.  Its  revolution¬ 
ary  new  design  provides  three  kinds  of 
controlled  cold;  one  for  refrigerating; 
one  for  quick  ice-making  and  one  for 
storing  frozen  foods.  FROSTOR  is  the 
product  of  the  combined  resources  and 
engineering  skill  of  General  and  'The 
Liquid  Carbonic  Corporation— a  leader 
in  commercial  refrigeration. 


MECHANICAL  GOODS -Through  this 
large  and  separate  Division— with  its 
own  research  and  msmufacturing  facili¬ 
ties— General’s  interests  have  expanded 
in  many  other  important  industries, 
such  as  the  Automotive.  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  and  others.  Hundreds  of  molded 
and  extruded  para  are  furnished  for  a 
wide  variety  of  manufactured  produca. 
This  Division  also  supplies  many  large 
industries  with  patent^  SILENTBLOC 
bearings,  mountings,  couplings. 


LEADERSHIP  IN  RESEARCH -always  a  A 

General  tradition— was  advanced  during  J  M 

the  year  with  the  addition  of  a  large  /  ^  ^ 

new  laboratory  in  Akron.  Also,  an  im-  (  '  Sf 

portant  research  program  was  under-  y  Sl 

taken  by  distinguished  scientists  of  the  ^ _ 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  V  ^ 

working  with  engineers  of  General  Tire  ^  ( 

and  Rubber  Company  of  California. 

Others  are  being  carried  out  in  cooper- 
ation  with  the  science  departments  of  ‘ 

Purdue  University  and  Carnegie  Tech  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  new  one  was  begun  during  the  year  throu^  the 
science  department  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 


THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY  •  AKRON,  OHIO 

other  Domestic  Plonls  of:  WABASH,  INDIANA  •  PASADENA  AND  AZUSA, 
CALIFORNIA  •  CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  OHIO  •  WACO  AND  BAYTOWN,  TEXAS 
JEANNETTE,  PENNSYLVANIA  •  BARNESVILLE,  GEORGIA 

Foreign  Plonts  in:  MEXICO  (2)  •  CHILI  •  VENEZUELA  •  PORTUGAL 


f  9/®-o  ^ 

^  GENERAL 


JM  CRIATIST  TIRE  EVER  BMLTI  Already  thoroughly  tested,  the 
•w  General  will  go  into  production  as  soon  as  enough  Top- 
t^ity  natural  rubber  is  again  available  under  government  regu- 
htioos.  It  will  be  well  worth  waiting  for!  With  30%  natural 
tubber  and  70%  synthetic.  General  is  building  the  best  truck  tires 
tver  built.  Our  engineers  have  the  know-how  to  compound  synthe- 
fic  with  natural  rubber.  All  General  needs  to  build  passenger  car 
kks  better  than  any  in  the  past  is  a  small  amount  of  natural  rubber. 


j^OR 
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Classified 
Role  Seen  in 
New  WAA  Setup 


Faliv  s  dealers  are  required  to  visit  me 

regional  office  and  apply  to  the 
Effective  Man*  25,  the  ores-  Agency  Agreement  Section  of  the 
ent  War  Assets  Corporation.  Capital  Equipment  and  Produc- 
now  a  subsidiary  of  the  Re-  Goods  Division, 
construction  Finance  Corpora-  After  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion.  will  become  a  separate  and  ‘^ese  prospective  dealers 

distinct  entity  known  as  the  “r®  required  to  sign  an  agree- 
War  Assets  Administration  which  in  turn  is  subject 

Under  the  direction  of  ’  Lt  further  investigation  prior 
Gen.  E.  B.  Gregory  a  chairman,  A"®.*  approval  by  the  WAA. 
there  is  an  unique  opportunity  Sections  of  the  agreement  re- 
to  apply  newspaper  classified  specifically  to  the  advertis- 
advertising  to  the  government  s  '"8  of  surplus  properties,  by  the 
efforts  in  the  disposal  of  certain  dealers.  Misrepresentation  of 
surplus  war  properties  their  dealership:  false  or  mls- 

An  estimated  minimum  of  $20  leading  statements  of  propertie-s 
billion  worth  of  capital  equip-  covered  by  the  dealership;  ex- 
ment— machine  tools  and  indus-  travagant  claims  regarding  pro¬ 
trial  equipment— will  be  sold  curement  and  delivery  of  ma- 
by  the  Capital  Equipment  and  Aerials:  comparable  limitation 
Producers  Goods  Division  of  the  1*’®  use  of  both 

WAA.  the  dealer's  name  and  the  name 

Name  2,500  Dealers  11^®  WAA;  and  the  necessary 

TTnHor  TIT  A  A  1  »  clearance  of  all  advertising 

Ml.  Of  the..  S°of  oV 

Full  information  concerning 
the  plans  and  programs  of  the 
WAA  may  be  secured  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  War  Assets  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Office  of  Information, 
Railroad  Retirement  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


of  surplus  properties,  as  they 
are  so  declared,  with  full  and 
complete  information  as  to  the 
quantity,  quality  and  location. 

Lou  L.  Heaton,  CAM  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  plan  whereby  these 
dealers  may  use  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  Under  the 
Merchandise  for  Sale  classifica¬ 
tion,  a  new  subclassification,  _  _  _ _ _ 

Surplus  Property  —  Government  stocks  of  newsprint  paper  on 
Agencies  and  Contractors,  has  hand  were  35  days  supply  at 
,  'P'e  new  sub-  the  end  of  February,  a  decrease 

days’  supply  compared 
,  ..®  d®alers  in  the  with  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end 
sale  and  distribution  of  these  of  January, 
surplus  prop®rti®s.  Xhis  35  days’  supply  at  the 

uirectly  under  the  classifica-  end  of  February  1946  compares 
uon  heading,  approximately  IVi  with  50  days  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
inchM  are  devoted  to  promo-  ruary  1945;  54  davs  at  the  end 
tional  copy  qualifying  the  deal-  of  February  1944;  60  days  at  the 
ers.  Copy  for  the  advertising  end  of  February  1943,  and  42 
dealers  consists  of  three-line  days  at  the  end  of  February 
listings,  giving  the  name,  ad-  1941. 

telephone  number,  al-  Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
phabetically  arranged  in  geo-  the  ANPA  consumed  223.244 
graphical  sub-classifications.  In  tons  of  newsprint  paper  in  Feb- 
mak^up,  the  proximity  of  the  ruary  1946,  compared  with  175.- 
Merchandise  cl^sification  to  the  062  tons  in  1945  and  219.362  tons 
Ai^tion  classification  should  in  1941.  This  was  an  increase 
resultfulness  of  the  in  February  1946  over  Febru- 
ads.  TTie  new  classification  was  ary  1945  of  27.5%  and  an  in- 
launched  with  over  a  half  col-  crease  over  February  1941  of 
umn  of  dealer  listings.  1.8%. 

^mm^enting  upon  the  Herald  During  the  first  two  months  of 
Tribunes  classified  advertising  1946  the  reporting  newspaper.^ 
innovation,  Harry  E.  Dykeman,  used  444.298  tons  of  newsprint, 
director  of  public  relations  for  an  increase  of  23.3%  over  the 
the  New  York  WAA  regional  first  two  months  of  1945  and  a 
office,  stated:  decrease  of  1.1%  under  the  first 

“This  is  a  very  important  and  two  months  of  1941. 
necessary  tie-in  with  all  types  ■ 

of  advertising.  I  can  forsee  T 

that  the  dealers  can  utilize  the  HQS  UXiplOyO  IjlDFCiry 
productivity  of  newspaper  clas-  The  Milwaukee  Journal’s  new 
sified  advertising  to  an  advan-  employe  service,  a  lending  li- 
tage.  beneficial  to  both  them-  brary  of  review  books,  is  prov- 
selves  and  the  government,  in  ing  a  successful  feature  among 
the  disposal  of  machine  tool  employes  with  670  books  re¬ 
equipment.  We  are  pleased  in  ported  withdrawn  during  the 
the  belief  that  New  York  is  the  opening  month  of  February. 


available  for  motor  vehicta. 

Work  is  moving  ahead  oo 
an  experimental  radio  rda)’ 
system  to  carry  Long  Distana 
calls  and  television  prograim 
lietween  New  York  and  Boe 
ton.  A  similar  system  between 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  b 
jilanned. 

I  n  every  case  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  uses  the  kind  of  trans¬ 
mission,  wire  or  radit^  that 
gives  the  best  .service  at  the 
lowest  cost. 


\layl)e  you've  thought  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System  as  us¬ 
ing  only  wires.  It  u.ses  and 
pioneers  in  radio  too. 

Through  radio  voice-ways 
it  reaches  across  the  seas  to 
the  world's  telephones.  At 
home,  radio  waves  carry  your 
calls  across  water  barriers. 

Radio  links  provide  mo¬ 
bile  telephone  service  for  ves¬ 
sels  plying  inland  waters  and 
for  ships  at  sea.  Before  long, 
such  a  service  will  also  be 


VIS 


;£,  Cottrell 
tires  From 
okKlo  Blade 

fgi0O.  0.— Florence  E.  Cot- 
Ji  Mwurer  and  chairman  of 
tsard  of  the  Blade,  retired 
20  as  treasurer  after 
55  years  as  an  employe 
^«1  of  that  newspaper. 
.  fill  remain  as  board  chalr- 

^  announcement  of  Mr. 
-  ell's  retirement  was  made 
7li^eon  In  the  Commodore 
Hotel  given  by  Paul 
Jr.,  co-publisher  of  the 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Cottrell 
I  group  of  executives  who 
d  in  a  series  of  promotions 
j  appointments  made  public 
j  week. 

Ranges  announced  included 


'  .1 

J 


*  Patterson,  editor  for  20 
was  elevated  to  the  post 
i(or-in-chief.  He  continues 
ent  of  the  Blade, 
el  Bradshaw,  former  as- 
riitor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
zette  and  an  acting  as- 
editor  ot  the  Blade  since 
tall,  was  appointed  editor. 
G.  Gordon  Strong,  assistant 
er.  was  advanced  to  the 
r's  post  to  succeed  Mr. 


M  A.  Schrader,  who  has  re- 
d  as  managing  editor  of 
Toledo  Times,  was  appointed 
t  managing  editor  of  the 

Jaes  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  whose 
ent  as  vicepresident 
ising  director  was  an- 
Feb.  19,  has  assumed 
duties  here  and  was  a 
d  the  luncheon. 

Ill  token  of  esteem  from  his 
ties.  Mr.  Cottrell  was 
I  diamond-encrusted  gold 
to  the  Blade  Building.  In- 
on  the  key  is  a  message 
ion  from  employes  and 
of  the  newspaper. 
Cottrell,  who  was  born 
•■red  in  Delta.  O.,  joined 
BWe  July  1,  1891,  as  an  as- 
r.at  bookkeeper.  He  became 
ikreper  and  cashier  in  1896. 

I IIM  he  was  elected  a  direc- 
:  ind  vicepresident  and  on 
a  S.  1913,  became  vicepresi- 
ind  treasurer. 

1  33rd  degree  Mason,  Mr. 
-^fll  attained  national  promi- 
*^in  Masonry.  He  is  a  mem- 
Sanford  L.  Collins  Lodge, 

,  •  A  M.,  of  which  he  was 
master  in  1918:  Toledo 
R-  A.  M.;  Toledo  Coiui- 
fc  S.  M.;  Toledo  Com- 
Knights  Templar,  Ze- 
•I  Shrine  and  the  Scottish 

It  was  coronated  as  honorary 
of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
3W,  Sept.  20,  1921,.  and 
7®*  an  active  member  five 
u  ®  member  of 

T«u?  a_,®Piscopal  Church, 
.t  ®  P®st  pres- 

«  the  Exchange  Club. 

Weds  Model 

Calif.— Pierre 
I.  INS  correspondent,  mar- 
«nanne  Dubelle.  former 
fa™  fashion  model,  in 
N.  J.  last  month,  it 
'■t  iwvealed  here. 


THE  “E&r  RED  BOOK  FOR  1946- 

is  just  ofi  the  presses  and  it  is  altogether  likely  it  lists  your  home  and  concern. 

Its  336  pages — just  packed  chock  full  of  basic  data  with  respect  to  services — 
circulations — rates — management — personnel  of  2,334  newspapers  of  U.  S.  A.  and 
Canada — ISO  newspapers  British  Isles — 62  Australia — 42  New  Zealand — 86  Mexico 
— 61  Cuba — 10  Philippines — 56  Turkey — 22  South  Africa — 113  Switzerland — 133 
Sweden — and  817  of  Central  and  South  American  countries — 51  of  Finland — 16 
Italy — 83  France — 8  Japan — 46  Germany — 4  Iceland — 22  Norway — 29  Russia — 31 
Spain  and  10  Netherlands. 

Names — names — names — and  addresses — names  of  editors — editorial  writers 
— managing,  and  city  editors — editors  in  charge  of  finance — gravure — pictures — auto 
— women’s  pages — radio — stamp — theatre — music — books — art — farm — church 
— labor — photographers — and  those  in  charge  of  Sunday  Supplements  and  Sections. 

Names  of  executive  personnel — presidents — publishers — general  and  business 
managers — and  those  in  charge  of  circulation — local  and  national  advertising — 
promotion  (upstairs  and  down) — advertising  managers  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents. 


20,000  names — including  members  Gridiron  Club — Newspaper  Women's 
Club — Press  Gallery  United  States  Congress — newsprint  manufacturers — advertising 
clubs  and  associations — court  and  commercial  papers — 82  foreign  language  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  executive  personnel — ^Negro  newspapers — daily  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  in  New  York  City — foreign  newspaper  correspondents  in  the  United 
States — mat — cut  and  art  services — ^White  House  news  photographers — members 
Associated  Business  Newspapers — merchandising  papers  issued  by  daily  newspapers 
— 1,428  advertising  agencies  and  their  chief  executives — 140  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives — their  offices,  executive  and  client  newspapers — 317  Radio  Stations  and  their 
managers  and  affiliations — 47  Radio  engineers  and  329  Radio  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers. 

An  invaluable  feature  of  this  monumental  book  is  the  Ready  Reckoner  by 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  national  space  buyer  to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  cost  of 
a  newspaper  campaign  in  the  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  any  state, 
and  nationally. 

"The  Red  Book"  is  the  annual  tabulation  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
known  as  the  International  Year  Book  Numlier  for  1946 — and  an  extra  copy  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  regular  suE>scribers  at  $2.00  —  postage  prepaid  —  cash  in  advance  — 
also  to  all  new  subscribers  at  $6.00,  which  includes  Year  Book  for  1946,  52  spot 
news  weekly  issues  and  the  Year  Book  for  1947. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18.  NEW  YORK 
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ing  the  plan  ia  not  to  flood  news-  T’lV 

papers  with  graduates  seeking  that 

circulation  Jobs,  but  to  give  such 

students  a  well-rounded  back- 

ground  in  circulation  manage-  *^^c'*stomer^ 

Thomas  Adams,  Lexington 

"We  have  found  a  great  will-  Herald-Leader,  said  Ken- 

ingness  on  the  part  of  schools  newspapers  are  spending 

of  JoumaUsm  to  cooperate."  said 

.Qg^gg  buildings,  added  manpower  and 

A  scholarship,  valued  at  $750,  *T™®chinery  in  line  with  their 
is  to  be  offered  this  year  for  Postwar  program  for  improved 
research  in  circulation  manage-  newspapers, 
ment  to  graduate  students  in  ,  ®  j  k'**  higher 

Class  A  schools  of  journalism,  '‘ates  demand  better  service  to 
it  was  annotinpMt  subscribers,  emphasizing  that 

The  ICMA  committee  is  also  waders  expect  good  delivery 
planning  to  draw  up  a  syllabus,  service  at  the  prices  they  are 
covering  fundamental  phases  of  now  paying  for  newspapers, 
circulation  management.  Earl  W.  Treadwell.  Pontiac 

Harry  Cullis,  Newspaperboy  i  Mich. )  Press,  said  the  future 
Division,  Treasury  Department,  looks  bright  as  far  as  circulation 
reported  that  total  war  bond  in  Michigan  is  concerned.  He 
and  stamp  sales  by  newspaper-  outlined  the  following  factors 


on  uquest. 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Circulation  man¬ 
agers  should  acquaint  their 
newspaper  publishers  and  the 
public  with  the  fact  that  a 
movement  is  underway  which 
may  prevent  teen-age  boys  from 
being  new.spaper  carriers  if  a 
“sleeper”  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is 
passed. 

This  warning  was  sounded  by 
L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  World- 
Tribune,  and  secretary  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  at  the  Central 
States  Circulators'  meeting  here 
this  week. 

The  change  as  pronnsed  would 
not  permit  boys  under  16  to  de¬ 
liver  newsnapers.  even  if  they 
did  not  pick  up  their  papers  at 
the  plant.  McFetridge  declared. 
He  said,  “We  can  get  the  same 
efficiency  out  of  adult  carriers 
as  we  can  out  of  boys,  but  we 
would  be  taking  away  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  teen-age  youngsters 
to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of 
business  training." 

McFetridge  emphasized  that 
“we  have  got  to  sell  the  boy 
idea  to  the  public." 

George  M.  Cowden.  Jackson 
1  Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot,  was 
elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Byron  C.  Ved- 
der,  Urbana-Champaign  ( Ill. ) 
Evening  Courier,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board.  Harold 
R.  Cram,  Lacrosse  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Leader  Press,  was 
chosen  viceoresident  and  C.  K. 
Jefferson.  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  was  reelected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Newly  elected  directors  are 
Fred  Varga.  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times;  Edward 
Keefe,  Ottuma.  (Ia. )  Courier; 
and  Elmer  Schroeder,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal.  Walter  Aronoff, 
Detroit  Times,  was  chosen  Cen¬ 
tral  States  nominee  for  the 
ICMA  board. 

H.  Phelps  Gates.  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  highlighted 
the  ICMA  educational  program 
on  schools  of  journalism,  assert- 


boys  will  approach  $1,750,000,- 
000  in  10-cent  stamps.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  now  de¬ 
vising  a  new  thrift  program  for 
newspaperboys  which  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  save  sys¬ 
tematically,  Cullis  announced. 

Thomas  Adams,  Lexington 
(Ky. )  Herald-Leader,  reported 
on  incentive  bonus  systems  for 
circulation  department  em¬ 
ployes.  stating  that  a  survey 
showed  that  48%  of  the  papers 
studied  have  such  a  plan  now 
in  operation  and  89%  either 
have  or  are  contemplating  a 
bonus  plan. 

Approximately  150  members 
were  in  attendance,  marking 
the  largest  central  states  meet¬ 
ing  in  history. 

Elect  Two  Life  Members 

James  C.  Montgomery,  Detroit 
News  business  manager,  former 
circulation  chief  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  ICMA,  and  Charles 
Harmer,  retired  Cedar  Rapids 
( la. )  Gazette  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  dean  of  circulators  at 
80  with  54  years  of  service, 
were  elected  to  honorary  life 
membership  in  Central  States 
association. 

A  cross-section  survey  of  cir¬ 
culation  plans  and  trends,  based 
on  reports  from  circulators  in 
four  states,  featured  the  open- 
inug  session. 

Edward  Keefe,  Ottumwa  (la.) 
Courier,  reporting  for  Iowa,  said 
the  trend  was  to  higher  sub¬ 
scription  prices  in  all  classifica¬ 
tions.  Several  Iowa  six-day 
dailies  have  recently  gone  from 
20  to  25  cents  a  week,  carrier 
delivered,  he  said,  with  little  or 
no  loss  in  circulation. 

Several  Iowa  papers  reported 
their  circulation  income  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  advertising  revenue. 

Paul  Kienzle,  Springfield  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal,  reporting  for 
Illinois  circulators  stressed  three 
underlying  trends:  (1)  better 
local  news  coverage;  (2)  faster 
truck  service:  ( 3 )  better  boy 
promotion.  He  emphasized  the 


Officers  of  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Aasociall« 
come  Charles  Harmer.  retired  Cedar  Rapids  (lo.)  Gosetle  dtn! 
tion  chief  and  dean  of  circulators,  into  life  honorary  raembsn^. 
Chicago  meeting.  Left  to  right:  W.  Earl  HalL  Mason  Qw 
Globe-Gazette,  guest  speaker;  Byron  C,  Vedder,  Urbona-Cao^ 
(Ill.)  Courier,  retiring  president;  George  M.  Cowden.  lackiaa  (|{,j 
Citizen  Patriot,  newly-elected  president;  Mr.  Harmer,  and  &  t ) 
ferson,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  sccretary-trooiHK 


relating  to  circulation  trends  in 
his  state: 

Better  news  coverage  and 
better  service;  exploration  and 
establishment  of  motor  routes 
wherever  practical;  returns  to 
be  allowed  to  dealers  and  street 
sellers;  better  and  more  fann 
news;  resumption  of  carrier 
contests,  trips,  etc.;  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  delivery,  including  motor 
scooters,  helicopters  and  air¬ 
planes;  colored  comic  sections 
in  daily  papers;  and  plant  im¬ 
provements  for  added  efficiency 
in  all  departments. 

Joseph  A.  Taylor,  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle,  offered  some 
practical  pointers  on  circulation 
department  needs  in  planning  a 
new  building  or  alterations. 

Boy  Training  Important 

J.  M.  Black,  Oklahoma  Citg 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  gave  a 
comprehensive  account  of  how 
carrier  boy  training  can  be  im¬ 
proved  through  proper  district 
manager  supervision  and  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  activities  of 
interest  to  boys,  their  parents 
and  school  officials. 

He  told  how  the  Oklahoma 
City  papers  have  employed  two 
women,  mothers  of  carriers,  as 
personnel  counsellors  to  visit 
the  parents  of  new  carriers  and 
to  continue  contacts  with  the 
parents  every  60  days.  Such  a 
plan,  he  said,  makes  for  smooth¬ 
er  relations  between  the  boys 
and  the  paper. 

James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe- 


Democrat,  ICMA  pn^ 
warned  circulatm  thg  t 
again  institute  a  stroBg  m:’ 
program  to  maintain  prhoi- 
culation  income  in  tht  di 
ahead. 

Beacher  Parks,  rt.  fg 
( Ind. )  Journal  -  Gaxtttt,  • 
how  that  paper  hu  dcvelo 
motor  routes  for  Sunday 
ery,  using  U.  S.  mail  for 
week-day  morning  pap«. 
tor  route  drivers  are  ind 
ent  contractors,  receiving 
cents  out  of  the  30-oent  we« 
price  for  the  seven-^  pi; 
he  said.  Such  driven  ri 
their  own  collections  and  so 
new  business,  but  are  rtqu 
to  stay  within  the  presc 
limits  of  the  routes,  he 


r  V  loiAno*!* 
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Hying  us  t)ie  copy,  Uyouo,  m* 
or  plates  saves  time  aad  meaty 

when  you  have  anything  to  ptia 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  cohza 
process  colon  . . .  fast, 
rotary  presses.  Oir  capacity  a 
limited  only  by  tempotaty  papo 
restrktions.  SampUs  aad  ya« 


Rodgers  A 
McDonald 

Publishari,  kic 

Rofsry  friallai  SpithMi 
2621  W.  54th  Siraat 
k  Los  Angoloa  43,  CoMt 


CmCULATION 

Teen-Age  Opportunity 
Publicity  Is  Advised 


Print  It  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 
I  DISTRIBUTION 


Scott 

Magazine  Reel* 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

•x««l  all  olkar  paysr 

im  porfonaatOM 

Soasaf  Far  BmmUmt 

Walter  Scott  &G>. 

PLAJNnSLD,  N.  J. 


Here  is  news  for  your  holiday-hungry  heart  I 

Glorious  Banff  Springs  Hotel  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  will  reopen  on 
June  15  this  year — golf,  riding,  swimming,  hiking  I  Other  world-famous 
Canadian  Pacific  resort  hotels  in  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  will  reopen 
Chateau  Lake  Louise,  Emerald  Lake  Chalet  and  Mountain  Lodges  in  the 


Rockies  the  Algonquin  Holiday  Colony  at  St  Andrews-by-the-Sea.  New  Brunswick,  the  Digby 


Pines  in  Nova  Scotia — and  others.  These  Canadian  Pacific  resorts  are  famous  for  hospitality. 


courtesy  and  service.  They  have  been  host  to  countless  thousands  of  visitors  from  every  part 


of  North  America  and  many  foreign  lands. 
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$17,8^7,000  in  ^ewipaperd 

Lytton  Nearing  100; 
Dean  of  Advertisers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO— Henry  C  Lytton. 

last  of  the  14  founders  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  State  Street,  will  cele¬ 
brate  his  100th 
birthday  on 
July  13.  1946. 

He  has  been 
in  the  clothing 
business  more 
than  85  years, 
including  the 
past  59  years  on 
State  Street  In 
his  honor,  The 
Hub,  Henry  C 
L3rtton  &  Com¬ 
pany,  this  we^ 
became  Lytton’s  Lytton 

— a  name  wide¬ 
ly  known  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  because  of  Henry  Ljrt- 
ton’s  faith  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

$17,847,000  in  Newspapers 
During  the  past  six  decades, 
Mr.  Lytton  has  invested  an  esti¬ 
mated  $17,847,000  in  newspaper 
advertising  to  create  a  business 
whose  yearly  volume  has 
reached  almost  $20,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  his  State  Street  store, 
three  suburban  stores  and  con¬ 
cessions  in  out-of-town  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Lytton’s — the  new  designation 
— will  apply  to  all  stores  for¬ 
merly  known  as  The  Hub  and 
operated  bv  the  Lytton  organi¬ 
zation,  which  are  located  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Evanston  and  Oak  Park, 
Ill.,  and  Gary,  Ind.,  as  well  as 
the  franchise  departments 
owned  and  operated  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Peoria,  Rockford,  Mo¬ 
line,  Quincy  and  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Consideration  has  been  given 
this  change  in  name  ever  since 
1932,  when  Lytton  returned 
from  retirement  at  the  age  of 
87  to  active  management  as 
president  of  the  organization  he 
founded  in  1887,  according  to 
Willard  W.  Cole,  executive  vice- 
president. 

Announcement  of  the  change 
in  name  came  in  full-page  ads 
in  all  Chicago  daily  newspapers. 
Aiso  breaking  this  month  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  institutional 
ads.  dramatizing  the  traits  of 
this  unusual  business  man. 

Mr.  Lytton  has  run  life’s 
gamut  from  bankruptcy  to  mil¬ 
lionaire.  He  has  risen  from  a 
.'lO-cents  a  week  oflSce  boy  to 
merchant  prince  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  He  is  now  still  active 
as  president  of  one  of  Chicago’s 
largest  clothing  stores,  which  he 
founded  in  1^7,  staking  one- 
third  of  his  $12,000  capital  in 
advertising  to  announce  his 
opening. 

Frank  H.  Kemper,  advertising 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  Mr.  Lytton  believes 
that  all  advertising  media  have 
a  definite  use  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness. 

“He  feels,  however,  that  it  is 


better  to  do  a  good  job  in  one 
or  two,  rather  than  spread  an 
appropriation  over  all  of  them, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  be  in¬ 
adequately  represented  in  some 
of  them,’*  said  Kemper. 

“Mr.  Lytton  has  always  in¬ 
sisted  on  absolute  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  feels  that  it 
should  be  informative,  although 
in  this  day  of  reading  on  the 
run,  he  advocates  the  shortest 
possible  copy — good  dramatic  il¬ 
lustrations  and  headlines — and 
plenty  of  white  space.” 

“Modem  advertising,  more 
important  than  ever  these  days,” 
he  says,  “is  purely  good  sales¬ 
manship  in  print.” 

The  99-year-old  merchant, 
who  starts  in  business  in 
Ionia,  Mich.,  found  the  going 
tough  at  the  time.  He  and  his 
brother  had  risked  their  entire 
capital  of  $3,000,  but  the  cloth¬ 
ing  business  was  slow. 

His  first  big  advertising  idea 
came  when  watching  a  painter 
working  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
in  Ionia.  He  recalled  that  P.  T. 
Barnum  had  gone  to  the  public 
to  talk  about  his  wares.  So  did 
Lytton. 

Recovers  from  Bankruptcy 

Early  the  following  morning, 
young  Lytton.  the  painter,  and 
gallons  of  red,  white  and  blue 
paint  rattled  out  of  town  In  a 
hired  wagon.  He  got  permis¬ 
sion  to  paint  huge  signs  adver¬ 
tising  his  store  and  merchandise 
on  dozens  of  bams,  fences  and 
granaries. 

His  approach  was  simple.  In 
return  for  permission  to  paint 
signs  on  the  farmer’s  property, 
Lytton  would  give  the  man  a 
$5  merchandise  certificate. 

“It  worked  three  ways,” 
chuckled  Lytton.  “I  made  a 
friend  of  the  farmer;  I  got  a 
sign  on  his  barn  or  fence;  and 
when  he  came  to  my  store  to 
use  his  certificate,  I  usually 
sold  him  something  in  addition 
to  the  five  dollars  in  trade  he 
had  coming.” 

Later  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Lytton  opened  a  store.  Here  he 
became  the  publisher  of  his  own 
weekly  store  newspaper.  Al¬ 
ways  a  believer  in  the  printed 
word,  he  puUished  news  of  his 
store,  stories  about  his  custom¬ 
ers,  and  announced  particularly 
good  values  in  his  news  col¬ 
umns. 

With  success  in  both  Ionia 
and  Grand  Rapids,  Henry  Lyt¬ 
ton  grew  over-confid«it.  He 
was  then  26  years  old  and  the 
owner  of  a  $100,000  business. 
Even  the  financial  panic  of  1873 
would  not  have  damaged  his 
success  if  he  had  not  ov«^ 
bought,  going  heavily  into  debt. 
Then,  with  the  panic  at  its  height, 
no  promotion  methods  worked. 


People  wouldn’t  spend  money. 
His  business  failed,  but  he  was 
destined  to  recover  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  to  build  a  great  for¬ 
tune. 

Again,  when  he  opened  a 
men’s  clothing  store  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  he  encountered  an  initial 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  To  overcome  it, 
Lytton  used  the  same  advertis¬ 
ing  technique  he  had  put  into 
action  so  successfully  b^ore.  He 
combined  a  heavy,  consistent 
use  of  newspaper  space  with 
Bamum-like  publicity  stunts. 

He  advertised  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  papers  every  day.  He 
invited  people  to  come  to  his 
store  just  so  that  he  might  meet 
them  personally.  And  when 
they  came,  skeptical,  he  made 
them  his  friends.  TTiey  never 
left  his  store  without  a  gift. 

Opens  in  Chicago 

In  1887,  Henry  Lytton  estab¬ 
lished  his  Chicago  store  on 
State  Street.  He  proposed  to 
open  his  new  store  six  blocks 
away  from  what  was  then  the 
principal  shopping  center. 
Again,  competitors  shook  their 
heads  and  predicted  only  a  brief 
Chicago  career  for  the  brash 
young  man  from  Indianapolis. 
He  was,  they  claimed,  as  insane 
as  his  big  ads  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“I’ll  make  the  business  come 
to  me,”  declared  Lytton.  Al¬ 
though  his  total  capital  was 
only  $12,000,  he  staked  more 
than  a  third  of  it  on  his  belief 
that  he  could  make  his  section 
of  State  Street  a  great  shopping 
center.  He  spent  his  cash  for 
advertising  and  used  a  $60,000 


sale  firm  to  purchased 

His  advertising  cai^ 
started  off  with  a  qutffiS 
proclamation.  The  naiJj 
store,  “The  Hub,”  was 
throughout  the  copv^ 
than  seven  times. 

Against  the  usual  smai , 
servatlve  ads  of  oth«^ 
stores,  the  Lytton 
ment  stood  out  like  a  wSI 

For  weeks  before  the  ooa 
Lytton’s  ads  appeared,  ea^ 
ing  new  facts  about  thi  a 
and  its  merchandise  h , 
issue.  The  Hub  used  mott  a 
a  half-page,  an  — ijisBi 
amount  of  advertisiiii  ^ 
that  time. 

The  opening  day  was  k 
27,  1887.  With  fair  m 
the  store  attracted  a  huaan 
of  shoppers. 

He  remembers  that  omgk 
most  successful  stunts  laid) 
paying  off  an  election  bat  h 
store  window.  “That  nai  | 
year  Cleveland  was 
against  Harrison  f or  tha  Pn 
dency,  and  I  had  bet  vii 
newspaperman,  named 
that  if  Cleveland  lost  I  v« 
put  on  my  dress  suit,  biil 
shirt,  white  tie  and  t 
saw  a  half  cord  of  wood  la  I 
front  show  window  of  The  fi 

“Well,  my  man  lost  so  I  p 
off  the  bet — even  though  5 
almost  had  to  carry  me  oat 
the  window,  and  I  had  to  hg 
new  dress  suit.  In  20  mtanh 
my  collar  was  a  limp  rag,  i 
coat  had  split  and  shirt  n 
ruined — but  it  was  a  won^ 
stunt,  though.  Thousands  ( 
people  came  to  watch." 


HOW  LONG 


HAS  THIS 


BEEN  GOING 


Long  enough  ...  so 
some  advertisers  have 
used  it  for  1 3  years . .  .ySee  pages  26-27 
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SMcCraken 
Daily 
ytTyoming 

Wyo.  —  Tracy  S. 
and  associates,  all  of 
his  partners  in  other 
01  newspapers,  have  pur- 
from  Ross  Alcorn  the 
-j  Dtlly  Republican-Bulle- 
Jilrom  George  Deaton  the 
M  Ctrbon  County  Journal 
as  of  Apr.  15. 
leJoamal  will  be  discontin- 
lad  the  Republican-Bulletin 
continued  as  a  morning 
L  converted  from  standard 
format  in  conformity 
iMcCraken’s  other  four 
^  newspapers.  His  two 
noon  papers  and  one  Sun- 
are  standard  size. 
^Bswlins  publisher  will  be 
OVelia,  now  publisher  of 
jkCraken  interests’  North- 
Wpming  Daily  News  at 
jlud.  The  new  Worland  pub- 
rvill  be  Hugh  Knoefel,  now 
Btising  director  of  Cheyenne 
upcpers,  Inc. 

Ifliiu  is  the  sixth  largest 
■isi  city.  Acquisition  of  the 
itBi  paper  by  McCraken  and 
idttts  means  this  group  now 
■  Kven  out  of  the  nine 
li  in  Wyoming.  Total  clrcu- 
a  of  the  group  constitutes 
I  to  80%  of  all  daily  cir- 
Un  in  the  state, 
bff  papers  of  McCraken  and 
liH  are:  Wyoming  Eagle, 
If  and  Wyoming  State  Tri- 
iftemoon,  Cheyenne;  Bul- 
aoming,  and  Republican 
pwriap,  afternoon,  Laramie; 
^foclcet.  morning,  and  Min- 
Sacday,  Rock  Springs,  and 
■ten  Wyoming  Daily  News, 
Buf,  Worland. 

fee  Cheyenne  papers  are 
owned  by  McCraken  and 
ntSpeidel  and  O.  B.  Koer- 
vho  is  general  manager, 
papers  in  McCraken’s 
pounf  group  are  owned  by 
ad  his  partners.  C.  Stanley 
ilaum  and  R.  R.  Allbaugh 
liTunie,  D.  G.  Richardson  of 
t  Springs.  Ted  O’Melia  of 
'iad  and  O.  B.  Koerfer. 


iimnnist  Conducts 
ito  Show  Contest 

Itii*,  Okla. — The  Tulsa  news¬ 
ies  couldn’t  hold  their  annual 
t^obile  show  this  year,  but 
P  y.  Devlin,  conductor  of 
icily  “Rambler”  column  in 
■  hiM  Tribune,  conducted 
Id  his  own — only  in  his  show 
ars  were  old  ones  instead 
wr  ones. 

Wcing  into  Tribune  files, 
'J  selected  seven  pictures  of 
ratage  automobiles  from 
^nenran  one  each  day  in  his 
™  Prizes  ( including  a  pair 
?lon  stockings )  were  offered 
jgone  guessing  the  cars  cor- 

A  few  hints  were  given 
*c  column  on  the  more  diffi- 
l^els. 

ronclusion  of  the  con- 
tly  final  tally  revealed  1.204 
®^ts,  193  of  whom  had 
•wthe  names  of  the  cars, 
r  great  a  “run 

"wee  more  cars  became 
before  selecting  the 
'*mners. 


Berkson  Proposed  For 
World  Press  Freedom 

continued  from  page  9 


ments  can  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  a  free  press  can  thrive 
in  the  best  interest  of  democracy 
and  can  perhaps  take  certain 
precautions  regarding  abuses  of 
that  freedom. 

From  that  point  on,  however, 
it  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
the  newspaper  profession  as  a 
whole  to  maintain  the  standards 
of  journalistic  integrity  implied 
by  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  a 
democracy. 

With  those  boundary  lines  in 
mind,  the  following  composite 
program  is  suggested  as  an  out¬ 
line  of  what  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  abroad  by  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  governmental  measures 
and  a  joint  policy  undertaken  by 
the  foreign  newspaper  publishers 
perhaps  through  self-governing 
bodies  similar  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

1.  Constitutional  Guarantee 

The  fundamental  guarantee  of 

Freedom  of  the  Press  should  be 
written  clearly  and  forcefully 
into  the  constitution  of  every 
country.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
American  constitution,  this 
.should  establish  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Freedom  of  the  Press 
without  qualification  and  should 
prohibit  enactment  of  any  future 
law  abridging  or  infringing  upon 
that  fundamental  right. 

The  broadest  declaration  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press  is  the 
wisest.  Efforts  to  define  too  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  meant  by  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  usually  result 
in  unforeseen  legal  limitations. 
In  America  the  simple  provision 
in  the  constitution  has  not  been 
elaborated  by  any  federal  legis- 
1  a  t  i  o  n  whatever.  This  has 
worked  out  very  well,  with  all 
questions  as  to  interpretation  left 
to  the  courts  to  decide. 

2.  Government  Press  Policies 

As  a  matter  of  government 

policy,  there  are  a  number  of 
principles  which  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  to  safeguard  freedom  of 
the  press  and  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  newspapers  along 
democratic  lines: 

A.  Each  government  should 
guarantee  that  no  government 
subsidies  or  secret  financial  ma¬ 
nipulations  of  any  kind  will  be 
used  to  gain  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  any  individual  news¬ 
paper  or  news  agency. 

B.  The  newspapers  of  each 
country  should  have  absolute 
freedom  to  subscribe  to  any  or 
all  of  the  major  world-wide 
news-gathering  agencies  of  high 
repute  originating  outside  the 
countp^;  they  should  also  have 
the  right  to  organize  domestic 
press  associations  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  or  private  enterprise  basis 
depending  on  how  the  publish¬ 
ers  decide  to  work  it  out. 

C.  No  special  taxation  or  other 
penalties  should  be  invoked  to 
curb  or  restrict  the  operation  of 
domestic  or  foreign  newspapers 
and  news  agencies.  Free  and  un¬ 
restricted  access  to  all  govern¬ 
ment  announcements,  decrees, 
and  other  official  news  should  be 
guaranteed  on  an  equal  basis  to 
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foreign  as  well  as  domestic  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  and  news 
agencies.  Adequate  machinery 
with  competent  personnel  famil¬ 
iar  with  press  problems  should 
be  set  up  to  make  available  to 
the  domestic  and  foreign  press 
as  well  the  fullest  and  most  ac¬ 
curate  government  information 
on  all  subjects  of  current  in¬ 
terest. 

D.  Whether  the  major  means 
of  press  communications — that 
is,  cable,  telegraph,  and  wireless 
facilities — are  controlled  by  the 
government  or  by  private  com¬ 
panies  under  government  super¬ 
vision,  steps  should  be  taken  to: 

1.  Assure  the  utmost  in  speedy 
and  efficient  transmission  of  all 
news  material  both  inside  and 
outside  the  country; 

2.  Establish  the  lowest  possible 
transmission  rates  for  all  press 
material  by  wireless,  cable,  or 
telegraph  —  the  low-cost  press 
rate  per  word  to  be  established 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  other 
countries  in  the  case  of  interna¬ 
tional  transmissions.  *1110  same 
rate  should  apply  to  incoming  as 
well  as  outgoing  press  messages; 

3.  Guarantee  that  no  censor¬ 
ship,  unreasonable  delays,  or 
other  restraints  will  be  imposed 
on  the  flow  of  news  to  and  from 
any  country.  Lack  of  the  fullest 
possible  flow  of  honest  and  un¬ 
restricted  news  among  nations 
is  one  factor  that  breeds  mis¬ 
understanding  and  war.  Prohibi¬ 
tive  transmi.ssion  rates  in  the 
past  restricted  the  flow  of  news 
among  nations  and  frequently 
prevented  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  and  viewpoints  essen¬ 
tial  to  international  amity  and 
understanding. 

E.  An  adequate  supply  of 
newsprint  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  is  essential  to  producing  a 
daily  newspaper  with  sufficient 
pages  to  fulfill  its  obligation  as 
a  medium  of  keeping  the  public 
intelligently  informed  of  all  im¬ 
portant  news  developments  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  the  past,  as 
an  added  restraint  on  the  press, 
some  countries  imposed  unreas¬ 
onably  high  import  duties  on 
newsprint  even  though  there  was 
no  domestic  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  capable  of  meeting  the 
newspapers’  needs.  No  govern¬ 
ment  should  levy  prohibitive 
duties  or  taxes  on  newsprint  im¬ 
ports  unless  the  country  itself 
produces  adequate  supplies  at  a 
fair  price. 

3.  Code  of  Newspaper  Ethics 

No  matter  how  many  measures 
or  policies  are  adopted  by  gov¬ 
ernment  to  encourage  a  free, 
democratic  press  abroad,  a 
monumental  job  will  still  have  to 
be  done  by  the  newspapers 
themselves: 

A.  Financial  stability  is  the 
key  to  an  independent  press  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  legs  and 
avoid  the  lure  of  subsidies  or 
venal  influences.  Few  European 
papers  have  developed  honest 
paid  advertising  and  circulation 
revenue  as  the  basic  means  of 
financial  independence. 

By  following  the  practice  of 
American  newspapers  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  foreign  newspapers  should 
be  able  to  develop  advertising  so 
that  together  with  circulation 
revenue  the  newspapers  will  op¬ 
erate  on  a  paying  basis. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  the 


W.  L  White  Goes 
Ahioad  for  NANA 

William  L.  White,  publisher 
of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette. 
left  this  week  for  about  a  three 
months’  tour  of  Britain,  France. 
Sweden,  Italy,  Germany.  Greece. 
Turkey  and  possibly  Iran  and 
Irak.  He  will  write  on  the  Euro- 
pean  situation  for  NANA. 

newspapers  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  establish  fixed  standard 
advertising  rates  available  to  all 
who  wish  to  advertise. 

Contrary  to  past  practices,  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  sold  on  a 
standard  rate  basis  by  each 
newspaper  and  should  be  sold 
completely  separately  from  any 
use  of  the  news  pages  of  the 
papers  for  paid  write-ups,  etc. — 
a  practice  that  has  led  many 
a  European  paper  into  sad  pit- 
falls. 

Advertising  should  be  clearly 
displayed  as  advertising  and 
news  as  news. 

Financial  instability  in  a  news¬ 
paper  opens  the  door  to  subsidy 
in  one  form  or  another.  Healthy 
advertising  methods  are  the  best 
preventive.  Since  accurate  circu¬ 
lation  figures  are  usually  the 
basis  of  advertising  rates,  news¬ 
papers  abroad  should  set  up 
their  own  equivalent  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  which  checks  and  issues 
official,  verified  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  on  which  the  advertiser  can 
rely  in  making  his  budget. 

B.  Adequate  salaries  for  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  are  equally 
important  in  discouraging  the 
evil  practices  from  which  foreign 
newspai^rs  have  suffered  in  the 
past.  Failure  to  pay  salaries  pro¬ 
viding  a  decent  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  commensurate  with  Journal¬ 
istic  responsibilities  inevitably 
encourages  the  acceptance  of 
subsidies  or  other  forms  of  out¬ 
side  revenue  that  endanger  a 
newspaper  with  corruption. 

This  problem  again  is  not  one 
for  government  legislation  but 
rather  for  solution  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  itself.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  of  course,  goes  back  again 
to  the  individual  newspaper’s 
ability  to  pay  such  salaries — and 
the  best  solution  is  to  be  found 
in  development  of  modern  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  techniques. 

C.  The  “Canons  of  Journalism” 
setting  forth  the  principles  of 
ethical  journalism  evolved  by 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  editors  and  similar  codes 
of  ethics  like  the  one  recently 
promulgated  by  International 
News  Service  could  well  serve  as 
a  model  for  the  press  in  foreign 
countries.  Also  foreign  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  should  be  invited 
to  visit  America  and  England  to 
study  the  processes  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  a  free  press. 

The  above  program  by  no 
means  pretends  to  furnish  a  total 
solution  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  Nor  can  the  suggestions 
made  be  carried  into  effect  over¬ 
night  in  all  of  the  countries  now- 
lacking  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

What  I  have  set  forth  is  an 
outline  of  what  might  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  working  plan  for  the 
evmtual  achievement  of  this 
basic  freedom  on  as  nearly  a 
global  basis  as  possible. 
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Caniff  Returns  ‘Lace’ 
To  Her  Ink  Bottle 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


WHEN  Milt  Caniff  couldn't  go 

to  war  himself,  he  sent  Miss 
Lace  in  “Male  Call"  to  help  the 
G  I '  3  morale  — 
and  almost  any 
GI  will  applaud 
the  substitution. 

Miss  Burma 
might  have  done 
that  morale  job, 
but  CanifTs  spe¬ 
cial  weekly  ver- 
sion  of  the 
"Terry  and  the 
Pirates’’  strip 
which  he  draws 
for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  —  New  Coniff 
York  Newt  Syn¬ 
dicate,  ran  into  an  exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  contract,  and  so  Miss  Lace, 
with  her  personal  topography 
well  outlin^,  walked  into  camp 
and  saluted  all  the  men  without 
stripes,  “Hi,  Generals!” 

She  arrived  at  the  end  of  1942, 
intended  to  fill  that  interim  pe¬ 
riod  before  the  Army  found  its 
own  cartoonists,  but  so  well  did 
she  fill  a  need  that  she  stayed  in 
service  newspapers  everywhere, 
mimeograph^  and  printed,  for 
180  weeks  and  returned  to  her 
ink  bottle  only  this  month. 

Writes  Her  '30' 

“My  mission  has  been  accom¬ 
plish^,”  she  wrote  in  the  last 
strip.  “I've  gone  back  where  I 
came  from — I’ll  be  there  if  you 
ever  need  me  again.  So  long! 
Love,  Lace." 

When  Caniff  starts  working  on 
his  new  strip  for  the  Chicago 
Sun  Syndicate  after  midnight 
Oct  14,  Miss  Lace  will  not  be  a 
character  as  rumored,  the  car¬ 
toonist  told  E  &  P.  Lace  was 
created,  he  said,  “for  the  drafted 
men,  the  involuntary  soldier  who 
needed  a  morale  builder.  That, 
by  the  wav,  is  why  I  stopped 
doing  ‘Male  Call’  because  the 
audience  disappeared.  I  couldn’t 
do  a  ‘Male  Call’  strip  for  a 
bunch  of  high  school  boys,  and 
I  wasn’t  interested  in  doing  it 
for  volunteers.  They  don’t  need 
it.” 

Lace  was  a  great  many  things 
to  great  many  men.  E  &  P 
learned  in  talking  with  Caniff. 
To  censors  she  was  a  problem, 
to  some  chaplains  a  menace,  to 
officers  an  able  assistant,  to  GIs 
and  other  servicemen,  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  testified,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  femininity  they 
were  missing,  and  to  Caniff  the 
strip  he  most  enjoyed  doing. 

He  volunteer^  to  provide  a 
stop-gap  feature  for  draftees  in 
a  letter  to  the  War  Department 
written  well  before  the  need  was 
clear,  he  revealed  in  an  inter¬ 
view  at  his  studio  among  the 
hills  of  the  Hudson. 

“They  said  they  had  filed  the 
letter  and  would  write  back,  and 
I  thought  ‘Oh,  nuts!  Like  hell 
they  will.’  ’’ 

Col.  Egbert  White  who  or¬ 
ganized  Yank,  headed  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  now  is  back  at  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born,  fooled  him.  however,  by 


asking  for  the  strip  and  from 
October  to  December,  1942,  he 
drew  the  special  “Terry”  free  for 
.service  publication  until  one  day 
it  cropped  up  mysteriously  in  a 
civilian  newspaper. 

To  Caniff  Miss  Lace  was  mure 
than  just  one  of  his  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  war  effort 
and  a  boost  to  Gl  morale  (he 
also  chalk-talked  for  bond  drives 
and  visited  innumerable  ho.spi- 
tals  and  camps).  One  could  tell 
despite  his  almost  unsmiling, 
matter-of-fact.  “1  still  have  all 
the  originals  that  weren’t 
swiped.  I  like  to  look  them  over. 
Each  one  was  done  in  the  heat 
of  something  that  was  going  on 
in  the  world  at  that  time.” 

Asked  for  his  own  description 
of  Lace,  the  stocky  cartoonist 
cocked  his  leg  on  a  low  table  and 
took  time  to  think. 

“Her  chief  characteristic,  very 
carefully  planned,  was  her  di¬ 
rect  appeal.  I  always  dressed 
her  very  carefully,  "rhat’s  what 
caused  the  chaplains  to  howl. 
But  it  was  perfectly  clear  to 
everyone  that  she  was  in  good 
taste.  She  was  never  over¬ 
dressed,  never  wore  furs  in  sum¬ 
mer.  She  was  never  a  floozy.” 
To  demonstrate  Caniff  brought 
over  some  pinups  that  were  defi¬ 
nitely  not  overdressed. 

“I  picked  the  name  Lace  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  short,  easily  re¬ 
membered  word  that  .suggested 
femininity.  The  only  rule  I  had 
was  that  she  shouldn’t  wear 
slacks.  She  had  to  hold  the  guys' 
interest — not  so  much  in  that 
they  tried  to  make  her,  but  in 
that  she  was  a  good  sport.  It 
isn’t  that  they  expect  to  meet 
anybody  like  Lace — some  of 
them  do — but  that  they’d  like  to 
meet  somebody  like  Lace. 

“I  knew  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  do  with  Lace.  That’s  what 
kept  the  strip  from  being  off¬ 
color.  She  was  a  good  sport. 
Not  that  I  think  of  her  as  a 
sister,  but  they  can  make  cracks 
and  she  snaps  right  back. 

“She’s  a  very  hep  babe  when 
it’s  necessary,  but  completely 
childish  in  her  naivete  when  she 
wants  to  egg  a  guy  on  to  talk. 
She’s  seductive,  but  she  never 
seduced  anybody.  Actually  she’s 
the  kind  of  gal  who  would  be  at 
home  anywhere. 

“At  the  beginning  I  used  to 
dress  her  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  moment,  but  at  the  end  I 
dressed  her  in  a  tight  fitting  eve¬ 
ning  dress  that  became  prac¬ 
tically  a  uniform.” 

Caniff  started  a  cartoon  career 
which  has  greatly  influenced  art 
in  adventure  comics  by  drawing 
“Dickie  Dare”  for  AP  Newsfea- 
tures.  Watching  his  work,  CT- 
NYN  was  sufficiently  impressed 
to  ask  him  to  do  a  strip  about  a 
boy  for  that  syndicate.  So 
“Terry”  was  born  in  kneepants, 
with  his  friend  Pat  Ryan  present 
to  knock  down  the  big  villains. 

Terry  grew  up  very  rapidly, 
however,  and  that  library  around 
CanifTs  studio  grew  too,  so  that 
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WELL -AT 
LEAST  SWE 
HAS  A  PLACE 
^  TO  live! 


mh. 

Drawn  espi  cially  for  Editoi  i  Pciuii^ 
Miss  Lace  does  a  disappearing  act 


the  cartoonist  could  be  accurate 
about  Chinese  backgrounds. 
South  Sea  natives,  uniforms  of 
all  branches  of  the  service,  real 
towns  for  local  touches,  etc. 

Caniff  pulled  the  “China 
Handbook”  from  the  shelf. 
“Terry’s  starting  an  airline  in 
China.  In  order  to  make  that 
correct  I’ve  got  to  know  the  law 
in  China,  what  are  the  licensing 
rules,  what  figures  go  on  the  side 
of  planes.” 

He  produced  a  folder  in  which 
were  National  Geographic  pic¬ 
tures  of  China,  pictures  of  cere- 
mon’es,  planes,  plane  interiors, 
people  in  different  poses  in 
planes,  and  explained  that  this 
was  merely  some  of  the  material 
he  had  gathered  for  the  coming 
continuity. 

The  future  Chicago  Sun  strip, 
he  said,  probably  won’t  use 
China  as  a  locale,  but  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  feature  will  remain 
vague,  he  declared,  until  he  can 
start  sketching,  except  that;  the 
central  figure  will  probably  be 
a  hero  rather  than  a  heroine, 
‘because  a  hero  uses  so  much 
elbow  room  while  a  heroine  will 
get  married  and  have  a  baby”; 
the  strip  will  combine  outdoors, 
flying,  adventure  and  detective 
elements,  and  “it’s  going  to  be  a 
novel  about  people  in  which  the 
people  are  more  important  than 
anything  else.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  char¬ 
acters  will  be  like  because  it 
comes  easier  when  you  begin  to 
draw.  You  think  you’ve  got 
them  visually,  but  actually  you 
don’t  till  you  put  them  on  pa¬ 


per  and  change  this  and  dunil 
that.” 

Meanwhile  life  may  be 
hectic  for  the  fast-workinf 
toonist,  now  that  he  hat  odf 
"Terr.v  ”  to  work  on,  bot 
everyone  agrees  that  he  bf 
written  “30”  to  Miss  Lace. 

The  editor  of  the  Trooper 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  decliresh^ 
going  to  bring  Miss  Lace  bid| 
from  the  mat  files. 


Minneapolis  Times 
Plugs  for  '52  Olympia 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— Tb 
Minneapolis  Daily  Timei 
spark  behind  an  extensive  orw 
to  make  Minneapolis  the  site  o 
the  1952  Olympic  games. 

Joyce  Swan,  publisher  mO 
paper,  is  chairman  of  the  WJ 
pic  invitation  committee 
also  Includes  Dick  Cull* 
sports  editor  of  the  Minneepofi 
Daily  Times  and  Oiarlei  0 
Johnson,  executive  * 

tor  of  the  Minneapolis  o 
Journal  and  Tribune  and 
prominent  city  civic  and 
ness  leaders.  , 

In  preparation  for  a  * 
range  promotional  program 
bring  the  games  to  Minne^ 
the  committw  has 
booklet,  printed  in 
French  and  Spanish. 

Decision  already  nw 
made  to  hold  the  1948  01 
in  London,  but  no  oppe^ 
is  being  overlooked  to  »c<l^ 
sport  personages  of  the  ^ 
that  Minneapolis  is  t^ 
eUo  tha  1 eVeOL 
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■ige  Booth  Retires: 
jb^hed  Publisher 

continued  jrom.  page  10 


Co. 

Gain  in 
ig  Profit 

^In  its  19th  annual 
arst  issued  to  the 
,  the  capital  reorgan- 
public  offering  of 
ck  last  year,  the 
jipany.  Ltd.,  shows 
—nover  of  $11,425,379 
l«Wng  an  increase  of 

(  profit,  before  pro¬ 
depreciation,  deben- 
rtst  and  taxes,  was 
in  increase  of  $40,559. 
ires  reflect  increases 
[ng  and  circulation 
^  the  newspapers  and 
i|d  printing  sales,  partly 
Teased  cost  of  the 
„ie  of  business, 
lit  of  changes  in  the 
p^ture,  there  has  been 
in  standard  profits  as 
,/  government  lax  regu- 
,  m  that  net  earnings  are 
(Myiarable  with  net  earn- 
ihire  of  previous  years, 
^licable  to  the  common 
iiManding  amounted  in 
1553.  equal  to  97  cents 
[Ing  cr^it  for  the  re- 
irtion  of  excess  profits 
123  a  share  including 
^ble  portion. 

is  currently  on  a 
per  annum  dividend 
Icating  wide  coverage 
ents  in  this  respect, 
sheet  shows  a  strong 
„  with  current  assets  of 
sillions.  being  3  32  times 
Hliihilities  of  $1.4  millions 
ffinr  net  working  capital 
1  millions. 


p  Press.  He  started  this  en- 
in  an  attic  office  in  the 
|hroit  News  Building.  Here 
kmed  the  printing  trade 
to  moved  his  Cranbrook 
to  Bloomfield  Hills, 
is  not  a  writing  man,  in 
Bse  that  he  wrote  edi- 
p  ior  his  newspapers.  He 
possess,  however,  a  large 
^  for  keen  appreciation 
|N  news  reporting  and 
pit  editorial  writing.  He 
lot  “sloppy”  writing  quick- 
ike  is  as  quick  to  suggest 
■ch  work  be  corrected, 
on  rare  occasions  has 
f  Booth  written  newspa- 
ttkles. 

f*^iiig  Mr.  Booth  in 
•the  leadership  of  Booth 
is  one  of  his  sons, 
^  S.  Booth,  who  has  been 
,  usociated  with  his 
®  the  newspaper  opera- 
M^asurer  and  a  direc- 

•  the  Detroit  News  and  the 

^ears  as  an  active  vice- 
•y  of  the  Booth  Newspa- 
b  comes  na¬ 

si  Ws  newspaper  pub- 

*  aeritage. 

Detroit  51  years  ago, 
Bwth  was  educated  in 
P  Wbhc  schools  and  Yale 
'v,  from  which  he  was 
« in  1916  with  an  engi¬ 


neering  degree.  That  same  year 
he  entered  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  left  it  temporarily 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I.  He  was  a  captain  of  artillery 
at  the  front  near  Metz  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Michigan  in  1919  to 
resume  his  newspaper  connec¬ 
tions. 

“The  changes  in  the  officers 
of  the  company  will  entail  no 
changes  in  the  policies  of  the 
individual  newspapers  which 
have  always  been  edited  and 
managed  on  the  basis  of  real 
local  autonomy,”  said  the  new 
president. 

Individual  Booth  papers  are 
operated  under  a  dual  manage¬ 
ment  plan — editor  and  manager 
— the  former  in  complete  charge 
of  news  and  editorial  opera¬ 
tions,  the  latter  completely  re- 
.sponsible  on  the  business  side. 

Booth  Newspapers.  Inc.,  main¬ 
tains  a  headquarters  office  in  the 
Buhl  Building  at  Detroit,  where 
the  heads  of  the  member  papers 
meet  for  frequent  group  con¬ 
ferences  covering  current  pub¬ 
lishing  problems. 

The  conference  method  of 
sharing  their  fund  of  knowledge 
is  followed  studiously  by  Booth 
executives.  Not  only  do  the  edi¬ 
tors  hold  semi-annual  meetings, 
and  oftener  if  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  but  also  the  managers  of 
the  Booth  papers  meet  frequent¬ 
ly  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  gain 
the  benefit  of  group  experience. 

This  same  plan  is  extended 
down  to  the  different  depart¬ 
mental  levels,  with  conferences 
held  for  disolay,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers.  Likewise,  editorial  men 
handling  news  pictures,  together 
with  photographers,  meet  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  mutual  problems  and 
innovations.  A  group  chairman 
is  chosen  in  each  case  and  those 
in  attendance  are  urged  to  "get 
things  off  their  chest”  and  to 
tell  others  about  successful  in¬ 
novations  in  their  particular 
fields. 

Advertising  Policy 

On  the  advertising  side.  Booth 
newspapers  have  long  been  ex¬ 
ponents  of  frequency  of  inser¬ 
tions  contracts  among  local  ad- 
ve'^tisers,  rather  than  offering 
bulk  contracts.  Continuity  of 
advertising  on  a  frequency 
basis  has  proved  to  advertisers 
the  value  of  such  a  program. 

All  of  the  Booth  papers  are 
housed  in  modern  newspaper 
plants,  with  the  latest  in  print¬ 
ing  equipment,  a  policy  estab¬ 
lished  early  in  the  regime  of 
George  and  Ralph  Booth. 

Typographically,  each  of  the 
Booth  papers  is  distinctly  in¬ 
dividualistic  in  appearance.  Not 
one  of  the  eight  papers  has  the 
same  general  typographic  dress 
and  headline  treatment.  Each 
paper  plays  the  news  according 
to  its  editor's  judgment. 

Editorial  expression  stems 
from  the  local  editor  and,  here 
again,  there  are  no  “front  office 
musts”  from  Detroit  to  be  han¬ 
dled. 

Other  officers  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers  are  Ralph  H.  Bastien, 
vicepresident;  James  A.  Beres- 
ford,  vicepresident,  secretanr 
and  treasurer:  and  Cecil  Bll- 
lington,  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer. 
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RALPH  McGILL 

O  N 

PALESTINE 

HERE  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  TOPICAL 
NEWS  FEATURES  OF  THE  YEAR. 

With  the  story  of  the  displaced  persons  in 
Germany,  the  Anglo-American  inquiry  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Arab  nationalist  demands  all  command¬ 
ing  headlines,  the  famed  editor  of  the  ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION,  fresh  from  a  two-month  survey 
of  conditions  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
tells  the  facts  behind  the  news  in  a  striking 
seven-part  series  for  release  by  ONA  beginning 
March  31st. 


i 


I 


I 


:  REPORT  ON  PALESTINE 


describes  the  pressure  of  Europe's  homeless 
Jews  for  a  home  in  Palestine  and  the  conflicting 
pressure  of  a  renascent  Arab  nationalism.  It 
presents  a  dramatic  and  convincing  eye¬ 
witness  picture  of  the  Holy  Land  today. 


WIRE  COLLECT 
FOR  COPY  AND 
RATES 


OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

101  PARK  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK  17.N.  Y. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

Weaver  Named 

COL.  WILLIAM  A.  WEAVER, 

veteran  of  five  years  in  the 
Army,  has  rejoined  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Co.. 

Cleveland,  as  as- - 

sistant  to  the 
president.  Prior 
to  entering  the 
service  he  was 
manager  of  the 
agency’s  media 
department.  Col. 

Weaver  was 
awarded  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Merit  by 
General  MacAr- 
thur  for  out¬ 
standing  service  Weaver 
as  ordnance  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
New  Guinea  campaign  in  1942- 
43.  Later  assignments  took  him 
to  the  Far  East. 

In  New  Spots 

F.  L.  GEMMER.  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Burndy  Engineering 
Co.,  New  York,  has  joined 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Elmer  J.  Kopf,  previously 
with  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New 
York,  becomes  media  director 
and  account  executive  with  H. 
M.  Klingensmith  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Paul  F.  Schuppe,  rejoins  Ful¬ 
ler  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 
York.  For  the  last  18  months  he 
was  with  Compton  Agency,  New 
York,  as  associate  production 
manager. 

E.  G.  Stephens  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Montreal  offices  of 
MacLaren  Advertising  Co.,  Ltd., 
as  accountant  executive.  He  has 
been  located  with  the  company's 
Toronto  office  since  his  return 
from  the  RCAF  after  more  than 
three  years’  service. 

Harry  B.  Goldsmith.  Jr.,  will 
join  Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go,  April  1  as  vicepresident.  He 
was  formerly  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  Grove 
Laboratories,  St.  Louis. 

G.  Douglas  Morris,  assistant 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Camp- 
beil  Soup  for 
the  past  two  and 
a  half  years  has 
joined  Pedlar  & 

Ryan,  New 
York. 

John  J.  Tor- 
MEY  has  re- 
turned  to  Foote, 

Cone  &  Belding 
after  an  absence 
of  two  years,  as 
account  execu-  Morris 
tive  on  the  Cit¬ 
ies  Service  account 

Mary  Sheridan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  media  director  of  Tath- 
ham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Previ¬ 
ously  she  held  a  similar  position 
with  Ivan  Hill.  Chicago. 

Bernard  Jennings  has  left  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson’s  New  York  office 
for  Buenos  Aires  to  take  up  his 
duties  there  as  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  the  agency’s  Argen¬ 
tine  office. 

Frank  C.  Murphy,  for  16  years 
media  director  of  Geare-Mar.s- 
ton,  Philadelphia,  has  been  elec¬ 


ted  vicepresident  of  the  agency. 

Hughes  Wilson,  copy  writer 
with  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
Inc.,  has  b^n  named  assistant 
account  executive  for  the  Kel- 
vinator  division  of  the  Nash- 
Kelvinator  Corp.  account.  His 
headquarters  will  be  in  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  Detroit  office. 

Morgan  Reichner.  who  re¬ 
joined  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  New 
York,  last  year  after  his  return 
from  Navy  duty,  has  been  named 
vicepresident. 

Ray  Leicht,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  AAF  and  for 
the  past  three  months  in  the 
advertising  department  of  West- 
inghouse,  Mansfield,  O.,  has 
joined  the  creative  staff  of  Ful¬ 
ler  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 
York  office. 

Back  from  Service 

C.  GERALD  GUINN,  ex-naval 

Lieut.-Commander,  and  Judson 
C.  Hubbart,  also  released  from 
Naval  duty  as  a  Lieut.-  Com¬ 
mander,  have  joined  the  Seattle 
office  of  MacWilkins,  Cole  & 
Weber.  Guinn  will  take  over 
agenc.v  food  account  contact  re- 
.spon.sibilities  and  Hubbart  will 
serve  as  copy  director. 

Lawrence  A.  Thehien,  former 
AAF  navigator,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Ryder  &  Ingram,  Ltd., 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Capt.  George  B.  Frank,  Signal 
Corp,  AUS,  has  returned  to 
Goodkind,  Joice  &  Morgan,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  production  .service  man¬ 
ager. 

William  H.  Ohle,  who  was  an 
assistant  account  executive  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  USN  in  1944, 
has  returned  to  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Chicago,  as  account 
executive. 

Paul  E.  Kelly,  recently  re¬ 
turned  after  service  as  a  bom¬ 
bardier  in  the  AAF,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Tatham-Laird,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  manager  production  and 
traffic. 

Capt.  William  S.  Kinney,  Jr., 
after  four  years  with  the  AAF, 
has  joined  the  H.  M.  Klingen¬ 
smith  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  as  account 
executive. 

Maj.  Lawrence  A.  Potter,  in 
service  since  1942,  has  joined 
Burton  Browne  Advertising, 
Chicago,  as  an  account  executive. 

T.  Martin  Riley,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  AAF,  rejoins 
Wilson,  Height  &  Welch,  Hart¬ 
ford,  as  associate  art  director. 

Walton  Butterfield,  ex-lieu¬ 
tenant  commander.  USCGR,  has 
joined  the  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co., 
Boston.  He  will  serve  as  public 
relations  advisor  and  also  in  the 
agency's  radio  department. 

Bruce  Swigert,  formerly  in 
the  Infantry,  has  joined  the  for¬ 
eign  department  of  McCann- 
Erickson.  After  a  period  of 
training  in  the  New  York  office, 
he  will  be  transferred  to  the 
branch  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Company  Changes 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH  has  been 

named  advertising  manager  for 
the  Enameled  Utensil  Manufac¬ 
turer  Council.  He  will  open 
offices  in  the  Merchandise  Mart. 
Chicago,  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  advertising,  publicity  and  ed¬ 


ucational  campaigns  of  the 
Council.  He  was  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  after 
three  years. 

A.  Cyril  Daldy,  former  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  foreign  refining. 
Petroleum  Administration  for 
War,  has  joined  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Agency  Notes 

MAJ.  JULIUS  J.  ROWEN,  just 

returned  from  the  Army,  has 
formed  Julius  J.  Rowen  Co.,  Inc., 
a  general  advertising  agency,  in 
New  York  City.  Beiore  his 
Army  .service  Major  Rowen  did 
free  lance  advertising  work. 

J.  Y.  Leveque,  until  recently 
account  executive,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  New  York  office,  has 
opened  an  advertising  and  public 
relations  firm,  J.  Y.  Leveque  & 
Co.,  at  548  South  Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 

Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  celebrated  its  fourth 
anniversary  on  March  14.  The 
agency  now  advertises  55  prod¬ 
ucts  for  26  clients. 

R.  E.  Boyse  announces  the 
formation  of  Boyse-Bradford  and 
Associates  advertising  agency, 
125-127  South  Washington  Ave., 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  firm  will 
handle  primarily  industrial  pub¬ 
lication  and  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising.  Executives  are  Robert 
W.  Rosin,  advertising  consultant; 
Ralph  W.  Smith,  account  execu- 
utive;  S.  W.  Bradford,  art  direc¬ 
tor  and  R.  E.  Boyse,  general 
manager. 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

The  new  series,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  some  months,  has  two 
aims;  to  tell  how  American  rail¬ 
roads  are  preparing  for  travel 
with  large  orders  for  new  equip¬ 
ment,  now  in  production,  and  to 
point  out  that  New  York  Central 
patrons  can  look  forward  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  result¬ 
ing  from  $56,000,000  worth  of 
streamlined  passenger  equipment 
— or  the  equivalent  of  52  com¬ 
plete  streamliners.  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

Working  Girls  Special 
GIMBEL'S  New  York  City  de¬ 
partment  store,  which  so 
bravely  ran  a  sizable  ad  in  the 
New  York  Times  announcing 
that  it  had  nylons  a  few  weeks 
ago,  placed  another  nylon  an¬ 
nouncement  ad  this  week.  Sched¬ 
uled  only  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  New  York  World~Telegram 
the  insertion  was  timed  to  reach 
the  working  girl.  The  desirable 
sheers  were  accordingly  sold 
from  five  to  nine.  The  turnover 
in  that  time,  the  store  reports, 
was  50,000  pairs,  with  the  wait¬ 
ing  line  most  of  the  evening 
stretching  for  more  than  a 
block. 

Agency  Appointments 

TO  WALTER  WEIR,  INC.,  the 

account  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  and  the  New  England 
Transportation  Company,  a  New 
Haven  subsidiary.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  covers  all  traffic,  public  re¬ 


lations,  .summer  vacaUoa 
dustrial  advertitinf,  and  uK 
effective  May  31. 
used  include  newspapertZu 
zines,  and  outdoor. 

To  Beaumont  amd 
Inc.,  Kansas  City  office 
counts  of  the  Retail  GroowE 
sociation  of  Kansas  Citr  ulE 
George  Hogue  Mercantile  E 
Promotion  of  the  KsoihiE 
Food  Fair  next  fall  wffi 
principal  activity  for  tkiZii 
cers’  association.  For  the  St 
cantile  Co.,  introductory  E 
paigns  will  be  conducted  iiZ 
western  cities  for  FreshootlS 
nut  Butter.  James  J.  RilayjZ 
account  executive  on  both,  p 

Schedule  Briefs  Ei 

KING  HENRY  Vm  lE 
Chicken  via  Pioneer  Adi«S 
ing  has  launched  a  $100111)1  J 
paign  in  Washington,  BoitaZ 
New  York  newspapers  ud  3 
magazines. ...  A  spring  campS 
for  Gallagher  &  Burton's  lift 
LIAM  Jameson  &  Co.  prodaeliT 
being  released  in  newspspaB 
key  cities.  Insertions  Draft 
365  lines.  The  agency  bLift 
rence  Fertig,  New  YortTft 
American  National  Cov^gft 
dolph.  Mass.,  is  using  largnjift 
copy  in  New  England  pipnB 
introduce  its  new  prod^Zft 
a  tomato-juice  cocktail 
clam  juice  base.  Campaiguil 
follow  in  other  parts  of  thetift 
try,  agency  Tracy,  Kent  t  cl 
Inc.,  indicates.  I 

Slogan  emd  Sedes  Agctk  I 
AFTER  four  long  wir  yol 
when  it  was  necessary  ts  q 
courage  train  travel,  Soo« 
Pacific  railways  is  again  pottii 
to  use  its  famous  slogan,  Iw 
time,  try  the  train."  It  apm 
currently  in  large  size  coCT)j 
released  to  western  newipiyra 
the  first  ‘‘selling’’  copy,  of  i 
lines  in  four  years.  As  th* 
point  out,  “Some  space  is 
available  on  some  Southern  Fl 
cific  trains  for  you  who  wi*J 
travel,’’  and  the  return  of  J 
finements  in  service  is  not  too II 
away.  I 

The  agency  is  Foote,  Com  I 
Belding,  San  Francisco.  I 

WORK  Wod 

WORK 

WORK  _  WOM 

No  longer  had  for  the  askin^*^ 
no  ocarcity  of  newipaper 
It’s  now  a  matter  ot  hustle  aw  •» 
ity. 

Labor  if  plentiful  lo  fir  ••  ttw 
papers  are  atlected. 

Return  of  multitadei  of 
has  completely  chaiifw  « 
ment  situation. 

The  present  denmnd  U  IfJ 
skilled,  experieueed,  and 
ally  trained;  those  proneien^ 
particular  phase  of  newipapw  ^ 

Eurroa  &  Pubuww 
columns  mention  , 

openings,  while  htfUy  “1^.  , 
•ind  women  offer  llKir  lerrimf 
Situations  Wanted  Adi. 

Employers  oni  EmpUy^s  «»< 

EDITOI  k  PUBUSBI* 

For  FmSl 

A.d  Un  noM  far  w* 
'UILISHER  ^  fa«r€h  O*  ’ 


Pc  Book  Outlines 
yon  Responsibilities 

^^^eoittinued  from  page  8 

1h<«  rtfponsibility  on  which 
J^can  broadcasting  has  al- 

gflo  the  insistence  on 
^  Ulent  programs,  the 
^  turns  to  newspaper  pub- 
r.|  for  this  discussion: 

parallels  between 
^cast  station  and  newspa- 
Tmust  u-i  approached  with 
Jjoa  their  common  elements 
aspect  to  local  interest 
» be  significant.  The  local 
,,paper  achieves  worldwide 
ij^rage  through  the  great 
jj  associations,  taps  the  coun- 
ii  foremost  writers  and  car¬ 
ets  through  the  feature  syn- 
CL,  and  from  the  picture 
nioes  procures  photographs 
everywhere  in  abundant 

jSuhe  local  newspaper  edi- 
Ifictd  with  such  abundant  in- 
ial  material,  does  not  there- 
i  discharge  his  local  reporters 
j  photographers,  nor  does  he 
i  to  reproduce  locally  the 
gTorlc  Times  or  Doily  News. 
IgiprKiates  the  keen  interest 
jDal  material  and  makes  the 
pi  if  that  material — especially 
lie  front  page. 

ibe  hours  from  6  to  11  p.m. 
le ‘front  page’  of  the  broad- 
I  station.  'Ihe  statistics  of 
I,  programming  during  these 
ss,  or  generally,  are  not  im- 
■ve.” 

Hggiit  Cut  to  Salesmen 
Iht  again,  the  Commission 
1^  up  its  statistics  which 
a  that  the  average  station 
f  out  more  to  time  salesmen 
E  to  local  program  talent  in 
1  lod  comments: 

He  most  immediately  profit- 
iny  to  run  a  station  may 
to  procure  a  network  afifilia- 
L  plug  into  the  network  line 
^  morning,  and  broadcast 
vofk  programs  throughout 
day— interrupting  the  net- 
it  output  only  to  insert  com- 
inal  spot  announcements,  and 
Esstitute  spot  announcements 
i  phonograph  records  for  out- 
Hiiig  network  sustaining  pro- 

record  on  renewal  since 
rJ.  IMS,  of  standard  broad* 
illations  shows  that  some 
pun  are  approaching  peril- 


or  Repoiteis 
iceiVe  Piaise 

^^i^roLis,  Minn. — War  cor- 
twdents  were  praised  for 
•fonrageous  efforts  by  Jay 
te.  Minneapolis  StaT~Jour- 
'•^tant  city  editor,  in  a  re- 
Ih^eon  club  address. 

J*la.  a  lieutenant  colonel 
•  the  Army  Air  Forces  as  a 
overseas  three 
”y°g  which  he  contacted 
r**  of  press  representa- 
I  til?*  average  person,  he 
I  Imle  realizes  how  much 
jtOBtributed  toward  winning 
He  pointed  out  that 
away  from  the 
■s.  more  dangerous  assign* 
"^  getting  their  informa- 
‘"M  banded. 


ously  close  to  this  extreme.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
some  stations  can  do  otherwise 
with  the  minimal  staffs  currently 
employed  in  programming.” 

In  the  matter  of  carrying  pub¬ 
lic  discussions,  the  Commission 
cautions  that  “it  is  a  problem  for 
the  individual  broadcaster,”  but 
the  Commission  will  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  time 
which  has  been  or  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  such  programs. 

No  Editorials  on  Air 

One  thing  a  publisher-broad¬ 
caster  must  keep  in  mind  is  that 
editorials  have  no  place  on  the 
air.  This  has  been  made  clear  in 
the  Commission’s  ruling  in  the 
Mayflower  Case,  which  stated 
that  “the  public  interest  can 
never  be  served  by  a  dedication 
of  any  broadcast  facility  to  the 
support  of  its  own  partisan 
ends.” 

“Radio,”  the  FCC  ruled,  “can 
serve  as  an  instrument  of  democ¬ 
racy  only  when  devoted  to  the 
communication  of  information 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas  fairly 
and  objectively  presented.  A 
truly  free  radio  cannot  be  used 
to  advocate  the  causes  of  the 
licensee.  It  cannot  be  used  to 
support  the  candidacies  of  his 
friends.  It  cannot  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  principles  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  regard  most  favorably. 
In  brief,  the  broadcaster  cannot 
be  an  advocate.” 

The  “blue  book”  has  consider¬ 
able  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
excesses  in  advertising.  After 
computing  the  gross  broadcast 
revenues  from  $131,000,000  in 
1937  to  $316,000,000  in  1944,  the 
report  observes  that  “the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  profits  from 
1937  to  1944  (from  $23,000,000  to 
$90,000,000)  was  not  due  solely 
to  the  Increase  in  advertising 
revenues  but  is  also  attributable 
in  considerable  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  industry  has  progres¬ 
sively  retained  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  each  rev¬ 
enue  dollar  as  profit  and  has 
spent  a  smaller  and  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  for  serving  the  public.” 

Public's  Investment 

The  Commission  notes  also 
that  the  original  cost  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  investment  in  broadcast  re¬ 
ceivers  (2  billion  dollars)  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  original  cost  of  the 
networks'  and  stations’  invest¬ 
ment  in  tangible  broadcast  prop¬ 
erty  (82  million  dollars)  by  a 
ratio  of  about  26  to  1.  Whereas 
advertisers  spent  $396,000,000  in 
one  year,  listener  costs  are  cal¬ 
culated  at  $632,000,000. 

Forces  outside  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  industry  have  a  role  to  play 
in  improved  program  service,  the 
report  concludes,  suggesting  that 
the  professional  radio  critic  on 
a  newspaper  “can  bring  to  bear 
an  objective  judgment  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  good  taste  and  of  artistic 
merit  which  lie  outside  the  pur¬ 
view  of  this  Commission.’’ 

By  way  of  rebuttal  to  some  of 
the  criticism  of  radio,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  has  brought  out  the  results 
of  a  survey  made  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Denver.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  summation  is  that  more 
than  8  out  of  10  persons  believe 
radio  is  doing  either  an  exceUent 
or  a  good  job  in  the  community. 
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'  Newspaper  advertisers  are  demanding  higher  quality  repro- 
’  duction.  They  con  get  it  when  Directomat  is  on  the  job.  Be- 
I  cause  the  Directomat  produces  sharper,  more  uniiorm  mats — 
I  makes  it  possible  to  meet  the  higher  standards  oi  printing 
being  called  for  today. 

I  That  is  one  reason — one  oi  several  important  reasons — ^why 
I  more  and  more  newspapers  ore  using  the  Directomot. 

•  For  daily  black-and-white  dry  mat  work,  the 
DIRECTOMAT  equipped  for  double-sided  operation 

I  has  the  production  capacity  of  two  mot  rollers  and 

I  reqxures  the  space  of  only  one. 

•  The  DIRECTOMAT  can  produce  dry  mots  with  the 

I  same  shrinkage  you  now  obtedn.  and  eliminates 

I  mat  stretch. 

•  Doily  picture  pages  and  all  color  work  can  be 
molded  and  dried  without  shrinkage  in  one  operas 

I  tion  with  the  DIRECTOMAT.  Perfect  register  is 

assured. 

I  Directomat  is  the  modem,  faster,  better  way  of  producing 
I  newspaper  mats.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  advantages 
I  of  Directomat  molding.  Write  today — to  Lake  Erie— ^or  com* 

!  plete  information. 

Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Cobp. 
.S08  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

im  Pri$9eipmi  Cifws  mnd 
Formgm  CiHtmtrim 

jjemdimft  mBoafactoreroC  hydraulic  preMCi 
•  .all  siiea  and  t7p«a..atereotypiDg.. 
plaatie  molding.. ptaMaaiog.. rubber 
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Harvard  Study  Probes 
Notional  Advertising 

continued  from  page  7 

puiposes  in  mass  distribution: 
as  a  reinfarelng  medium,  for  in* 
tensificatioa  of  selling  in  select¬ 
ed  markets,  for  local  promo¬ 
tions,  for  seasonal  sales  drives, 
for  cooperative  advertising 
through  retailers,  for  opening 
markets,  for  test  campaigns. 

Radio's  Placs 

The  investigators  concluded 
from  their  talks  with  mass  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies: 

1.  Radio,  rightly  used,  is  an 
effective  medium  and  news¬ 
papers  must  adjust  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  this  strong  competition. 

2.  Newspaper  publishers’  hope 
of  building  business  depends  in 
considerable  degree  upon  ex¬ 
ploiting  those  uses  for  which 
newspapers  are  particularly 
suited  and  in  finding  new  and 
different  methods  of  use  which 
are  effective. 

3.  Successful  exploitation  of 
newspapers’  real  advantages  will 
in  turn  largely  depend  upon  the 
development  through  experi¬ 
mentation  of  objective  evidence 
of  response  from  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  together  with  effective 
presentation  of  the  evidence  to 
researrh^inded  advertisers. 

While  radio  and  magazines 
are  dominant  in  nonselected  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  book  gives  brief 
case  histories  of  two  outstand¬ 
ing  uses  of  newspapers  as  the 
basic  national  m^ium  in  this 
classification. 

The  highly  profitable  business 
of  the  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medi¬ 
cine  Co.,  it  is  noted,  has  been 
built  primarily  on  newspaper 
advertising.  In  recent  years  the 
management  has  carried  on 
many  experiments  with  various 
media  in  its  continuous  search 
for  effective  .celling  formulas, 
but  it  has  kept  the  great  bulk 
of  it<3  advertising  in  the  daily 
newspaper. 

Effective  Formula 

No  personal  selling  force  is 
employed  by  the  Pinkham  com¬ 
pany.  Point  -  of  -  purchase  dis¬ 
plays  are  little  used. 

liie  company  has  made  its 
newspaper  formula  effective  by 
regularly  and  accurately  tracing 
retail  sales  and  allocating  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  accordingly. 

Frequent  insertion  of  relative¬ 
ly  small  ads  has  been  found 
most  effective  for  this  com¬ 
pany's  products.  It  uses  1.400 
newspapers,  divided  into  six  cir¬ 
culation  groups.  Linage  varies 
from  5.000  to  10,000  a  year.  An 
average  of  five  insertions  a  week 
run  in  each  paper.  In  the  best 
sales  areas,  primarily  the  South, 
more  insertions  are  placed, 
sometimes  several  in  the  same 
edition. 

The  other  advertiser  cited  is 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  which  after 
two  years’  experimentation  with 
radio,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000  a 
year,  decided  about  a  year  ago 
to  turn  to  newspapers  in  place 
of  radio. 

Primary  considerations  in  Its 
decision  were:  1.  Effective  use 
of  newspapers  calls  for  adequate 
schedules  over  long  enough 
periods  of  time  to  give  an  im¬ 


pact  upon  the  medium's  sub¬ 
scribers  comparable  with  that 
afforded  by  radio  contracts:  2. 
newspapers  are  especially  suited 
to  a  plan  of  conducting  local¬ 
ized  promotional  campaigns  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of 
individual  markets. 

The  Heinz  management  and 
its  agency  had  been  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  newspaper 
schedules  of  national  advertisers 
had  bMome  very  meager.  Only 
15%,  they  found,  used  as  much 
as  2.500  lines  a  year;  only  4% 
used  10,000  lines  or  more.  These 
schedules  were  contrasted  with 
the  type  enforced  by  network 
radio;  13-week  contracts  with 
programs  at  least  once  a  week. 

After  various  tests,  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  that  every  cam¬ 
paign  for  any  one  of  its  products 
would  run  a  minimum  of  13 
weeks,  with  linage  adequate  to 
make  a  real  impact. 

The  Pinkham  and  Heinz  cases 
add  evidence  to  the  book’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  increased  primary 
usage  of  newspapers  by  mass 
product  advertisers  with  truly 
national  distribution  depends  on 
the  development  of  effective 
programs  through  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

Seeking  Effective  Approach 
“Fortunately  for  newspapers," 
It  is  stated,  “many  large  adver¬ 
tisers  desire  to  find  an  effective 
way  to  use  the  medium.  They 
are  willing  to  experiment. 
Newspapers  should  encourage 
and  help  such  experimentation. 
When  once  an  effective  approach 
has  been  found,  newspapers, 
more  than  they  have  in  the 
past,  should  use  the  evidence  of 
effectiveness  to  keep  each  ad¬ 
vertiser  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  medium  to  him.  News¬ 
papers  have  been  guilty  of  seek¬ 
ing  orders,  not  customers.” 

In  addition  to  the  Pinkham 
and  Heinz  cases,  the  book  cites 
numerous  examples  of  regional 
advertisers  of  products  with 
mass  appeal  using  newspapers 
as  the  basic  medium. 

Some  of  them  reported  that 
they  had  tried  to  be  national 
advertisers.  But  after  careful 
study  of  their  sales,  they  de¬ 
cided  they  were  wrong,  because 
of  competitive  and*  other  factors 
in  certain  markets.  They  de¬ 
cided  they  needed  media  which 
could  be  directed  to  the  areas 
in  which  they  had  good  sales 
opnortunities. 

The  Harvard  researchers 
found  that  a  leading  problem 
connected  with  the  use  of  news- 

"Sales  efforts  to  influence 
the  selection  of  particular 
newspapers  should  be  direc¬ 
ted  to  agency  media  depart¬ 
ments.  .  .  Sales  contacts  with 
important  executives  should 
be  restricted  to  matters 
within  their  administrative 
province.  .  .  .  The  sales  story 
presented  to  any  individual 
should  be  odfusted  to  his  level 
of  responsibility*  and  should 
challenge  his  interest  and 
contribute  to  his  thinking.” 

P.  255. 


"Newspoper  publishers  can  obtain  substantial 
showing  advertisers  using  radio  ond  magasines  os  J 

vertising  media  that  the  special  obfective  uses  oi _ 

in  individual  markets  ore  profitable.  This  con  be  dons 
while  newspapers  strive  for  a  wider  adoption  of  the 
for  bosic  coverage.”  P.  108. 

papers  as  a  basic  medium,  of  tives,”  it  states,  "favoM 
concern  to  newspaper  execu-  tlnulty  in  their  sched^i 
tives  as  well  as  advertisers  and  the  evidence  indicate 
agencies,  is  wha*  constitutes  an  under  the  stress  of 
adequate  schedule.  their  limited  approprtaS 

Newspaper  executives  felt  possible,  they  coanm 

their  medium,  usually  placing  a  great  deal  with  the  pti^ 
thin,  poorly-planned  schedules,  ^  contlrmity  and  concetrtrg 
has  not  been  given  an  adequate  Many  admitted  their  |d| 
opportunity  to  show  its  value  chasing  circulation'  at  th 
for  basic  coverage.  pense  of  adequacy  of 

When  used  to  reach  a  high 
percentage  of  families  in  all  radio’s  .sueeeah 

markets,  the  authors  note,  news-  tributed  to  the  influenecg 
paoers  are  as  much  limited  to  Jwtive  data  relating  to  tt.  ; 
“blue  chip”  advertisers  as  is  advertising  executive  jtdd 
network  radio.  Used  as  a  mass 

medium,  but  with  some  selec-  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  j 
tivity,  newsoapers  are  regarded  **  ‘he  J^ost  rwnt  of  ill 
as  an  effective  channel,  within  media,  it  has  been  mon  ft 
the  means  of  many  advertisers,  oughly  researched  thaa  d 
“We  questioned  executive  ? 
after  executive  among  both  ad-  " 

vertisers  and  agencies.”  the 

book  states,  “regarding  the  ob-  J^azlnes  orTwsiS.S?! 
jectlve  evidence  by  which  they  ?eselr^rhIJi  ^ 

judged  the  relative  effectiveness  commonlf  appS 

of  d'fferent  schedules.  Wi*h  few  ">ore  commomy  applied 

exceptions,  thev  admitted  thev  'Build  Succau  StoM 

really  knew  little  about  sched-  Summarizing  the  problaa,! 
ules.  l.e.,  about  the  size  and  authors  declare: 
frequency  of  space  necessary  to  “One  of  the  importmt  ji 
attain  desired  ends.”  for  newspapers  is  to  buiki 

Heavy  Linage  dence  of  advertising  suenai 

Most  of  the  mass  product  ad-  “*0  1 

vertisers  who  were  u^ng  news-  tjjg  medium.  This  ii  pi 

papers  as  the  basic  medium  said  „hi„  more  important  thw  1 

SchTr'oSl'uvSdSSi 

ffnh^n  ®  newspapers  are  more  efcrt 

to  30,000  a  year  with  success.  ‘^^me  other  medim  1 

Small  companies  were  fre-  latter  search  is  likely  to  be  1 
quently  found  to  be  satisfied  productive,  for  no  medhna  ( 
with  a  smaller  innpact.  prove  general  superiorit 

Lack  of  continuity  in  national  whereas  newspapers,  thni 
newspaper  advertising  was  ingenuity  and  skill,  can  pn 
noted  by  advertisers  and  agen-  ably  find  a  way  fo*-  any  n 
cies  as  well  as  newspaper  ex-  product  advertiser  effectivdy 
ecutives.  use  the  medium. 

One  of  the  largest  advertisers  “Although  there  wu  m 
*  *  ji  ...  .  4  evidence  that  newsoapm 

‘Hi"®  not  enjoy  the  friendlieit  rd 

radio  is  the  intensity  of  its  tions  with  many  of  the  la 
impact.  It  is  grwter  than  that  national  advertisers,  mod  d  I 
given  by  the  other  m^ia  as  companies  expressed  not  roe 
they  are  wrrently  used.  Our  jy  g  willingness  butevoii 
research  shows  that  the  aver-  sire  to  use  newspapers  in  in 
age  listener  to  our  broadcast  er  measure,  provided  they  ca 
listens  to  every  other  show.  rai 

Thus,  this  listener  actually  gets  (Continued  on  page 
a  message  regarding  the  prod”ct 
every  other  week.  The  other 
media  are  not  used  in  a  wav  ,  , 

to  assure  such  reiteration  of  ad-  lyaTI  iC 

vertising  message.”  ’ll*  I .' H  j 

An  executive  of  a  leading  i*,*i**i*«*a»— ^ 
agency  said:  /d  mm  ^dmsstl 

“Network  radio  through  its  ^nSm>as»»* 
contracts  h^  forc^  continuity  ,  ^  ^ 

in  the  use  of  a  medium.  Seeing  •<  •dx'tHwt. 

the  success  coming  from  rad’o  isa,  p«wi<M*a  »'*^*|j* 

we  now  reason  that  much  of  it  eommvreUi  .7 

is  due  to  continuity.  We  mav 

well  turn  around  and  say  that  *• 

a  continuous,  heavy  use  of  any  Sr.*  i««4 

medium  will  do  a  good  job.” 

The  study  found  that  the  NEWSPAPER  NfWv 

newsoapers  had  erred  in  not  ,  -  *— ■«- 

impressing  on  advertisers  the  *'^*^V*,  ^ 

need  to  employ  their  medium  on  fvWhkvd  ****t*||^  ***|y'Cr 
a  scale  large  enough  to  deliver  ( 

a  substantial  impact.  m-takd 

“A  preponderant  majority  of  TilmV —  MO.  ***** 

advertisers  and  ag.ency  execu* 


search  for  overall  evideoal 
newspapers  are  more  elbd 
than  some  other  mediun.  1 


use  the  medium. 

“Although  there  wu  m 
evidence  that  newsospm 


( Continued  on  page  75) 
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pggpoper  Advertising 
ffing  If  Analyzed 

litemul*  which  would  give 
^ry  returns.” 
liu  consideration  of  adver- 
L  m<nf  selected  distribu- 
Ltar  such  products  as  pas- 
L  cars,  tires,  household 
Egent  radio  sets,  wearing 
^  etc.,  the  survey  came 
the  problem  of  dealer 
Zttive  advertising. 

I  the  basis  of  the  findings, 
w  concluded:  1.  Coopera- 
iidTertising.  particularly  for 
-tscturers  with  selected  re- 
iSributlon.  is  firmly  es- 
2.  it  represents  a  log* 
latreitising  and  promotional 
l^ent  for  the  many 
(gicturers  using  it:  3.  ac- 
liflv,  newspapers  should 
g  their  operations  to  the 
dice. 

JIhsws  oi  Coop  System 
It  let  u  large  a  share  as  pos- 
t  of  cooperative  retail  adver* 
H.  the  authors  state,  the 
npipers  should  seek  to  have 
the  manufacturers’  advertis- 
iDowances  really  used  for 
Bfising  by  the  retailers. 

(tillers'  abuses  of  the  sys- 
I  to  which  a  few  newspapers 
K  been  party,  have  antag- 
Kd  some  manufacturers,  the 
ion  sav.  Thev  note  that 
e  newspane’'s  have  refused 
lire  manufacturers  retail 
I  information.  Others  have 
■d  to  retail  advertise’'s  two 
aces— one  at  a  rate  the  re- 
Is  was  to  pav,  the  other  at  a 
^  rate  to  be  submitted  to 
innufacturer. 

heemmended  for  develop- 
it  is  industrial  linage,  par- 
liarly  the  plant  city  type, 
lore  than  half  the  book  Is 
(B  over  to  a  discussion  of 
I  marketing  of  newspaper 
K  imong  national  advertis- 
iwith  a  resultant  very  bad 
leing  for  the  methods  em- 
N.  in  comparison  with 
icines  and  radio, 
lint  to  feel  the  brunt  of 
hrtiser  and  agency  criticism 
I  the  puhhshers: 

The  publisher  was  pictured 
gallv  in  our  interviews  as  a 
a  who  has  risen  to  the  head 
^  enternrise  through  the 
■rill  rather  than  the  busi- 

•  side.  ...  He  was  renorted 
■  to  have  an  antinathy  to 
•avert'sing  end  of  the  busi* 

I  oarticularly  to  national 
■Using.  .  .  . 

They  we^'e  pictured  as  unac* 
with  the  developments 
'•tonal  advertising  and  with 
•toes  and  desires  of  adver* 

•  end  agencies.  ,  .  .  Like- 
y  were  reported  to  be 
••iinted  with  the  type  of 
■I  and  research  carri^  on 
••eting  media.  .  .  . 

J™l*hers  were  charged  also 

^g  tight  with  the  purse 
often  showing  an  im- 
**s  to  support  market 
that  would  provide 
solicitors  and  representa* 
.yib  good  tools  or  to  sup- 
j^otion  that  would  carry 
•**V«pers'  story  to  na- 
fclodvertisers.” 

?J“,*ritlcisms  must  be  tem- 
it  U  stated,  by  the  fact 

>1^91  «  PUILISHER  fa 


that  most  newspapers  do  not 
have  the  sales  volume  to  permit 
much  in  the  way  of  individual 
research.  ‘‘But  the  charges  were 
leveled  even  more  at  publishers 
of  leading  newspapers  which 
presumably  could  afford  to  do  a 
much  better  job  than  has  been 
done.” 

Radio  and  magazines  have 
built  for  themselves  one  great 
advantage:  primary  selling. 

“In  our  study  of  newspaper 
selling  one  fact  stood  out,”  the 
authors  declare:  “namely,  on  the 
whole  there  has  been  little  ef¬ 
fort  within  the  industry  to  sell 
newspapers  as  a  medium.  .  .  . 
Advertisers  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives  characterized  newspaper 
selling  as  being  largely  a  fight 
to  get  or  to  remain  ‘on  the  list.’ 

“In  contrast  to  the  competi¬ 
tive  selling  by  newspapers,  the 


the  authors  note,  but  they  de¬ 
fend  the  “specials”  on  the 
ground  that  the  publishers  exert 
pressure  on  them  to  do  com¬ 
petitive  selling  against  other 
newspapers. 

The  book  commends  the  rep¬ 
resentatives’  recognition  of  the 
newspapers’  weakness  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  their  recent  efforts 
to  promote  primary  selling  of 
the  medium. 

Pressure  on  agencies  to  break 
established  lists  has  caused  much 
resentment  against  newspapers, 
the  book  states,  adding: 

“The  practice  so  widely  fol¬ 
lowed  of  using  the  branch  sales 
representatives  as  a  source  of 
intelligence  on  impending  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  in  order  to 
intensify  efforts  to  ‘get  on  the 
list’  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  symptom  of  a  weakness 


package  would  depend  on  the 
papers  included,  the  price 
asked,  the  extent  to  which  op¬ 
tions  are  permitted,  position  of¬ 
fered,  etc.  Of  27  replies,  eight 
were  classed  as  definitely  op¬ 
posed:  four  were  definitely  fa¬ 
vorable:  and  IS  were  in  the  “it 
depends”  group. 

A  discussion  of  research  stud¬ 
ies  by  newspapers  found  the 
following  types  to  be  most  de¬ 
sired  by  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies: 

Advertisers:  1.  Circulation 

studies.  2.  Studies  of  consumer 
buying  habits.  3.  Comparative 
advertising  linage  studies.  4. 
Home  inventory  studies  or  pan¬ 
try  shelf  surveys.  5.  Store  in¬ 
ventory  studies. 

Agencies:  1.  Home  inventory 
or  pantry  shelf  surveys.  2.  Com¬ 
parative  advertising  linage 


Ntwspapers 


General 

Magazines 


Radio 

Network  Broadcasts  National  Nonnetwork 


Farm  Journals 


Amount 

7o<lf 

Amount 

%«/ 

Amount 

7oof 

Amnmt 

7oof 

Amount 

Amount 

Tear 

(in  thousands) 

Total 

(in  thousands) 

Total 

(in  thousands) 

Total 

(in  thousands) 

Total 

(in  thousands) 

Toud 

(in  thousands) 

igag 

Sa88,6oo 

54% 

Sao5,3oo 

39% 

Sig,5oo 

4% 

*3.500 

•% 

Sia,ooo 

2% 

$528,900 

•930 

a4i,7oo 

49 

203,300 

4a 

28,500 

6 

6,000 

1 

11,100 

2 

490,600 

•93« 

ao6,goo 

48 

•  65.500 

39 

38,800 

9 

8,500 

2 

8,400 

2 

428,100 

193a 

•57.900 

48 

111,700 

34 

43.000 

•3 

11,000 

3 

5.300 

2 

338,900 

•933 

150,000 

92,700 

3^ 

35.000 

12 

13,500 

4 

5.«» 

2 

294,600 

•934 

170,000 

48 

1 12,800 

3a 

48,000 

•4 

15.000 

4 

2 

351.600 

368.600 

•935 

•936 

•73.700 
206, aoo 

47 

1 16,500 
137,800 

3a 

55.600 

•5 

16,500 

I 

6,300 

2 

47 

3^ 

68,500 

•5 

20,600 

5 

8,100 

2 

441.200 

478,500 

•937 

ig8,400 

4a 

•  59.800 

33 

81,500 

•7 

27.700 

6 

1 1,100 

2 

•938 

154,200 

37 

136,800 

33 

85.700 

21 

2g,3oo 

7 

9,900 

2 

4^5.90o 

•939 

•57.500 

im,8oo 

35 

146,600 

33 

9a, 400 

21 

38,300 

9 

•0,300 

10,600 

2 

445.^<» 

•  940 

34 

161,300 

33 

107, goo 

23 

44.500 

54.800 

61,100 

9 

2 

491,100 

•94^ 

168,500 

3a 

174,000 

33 

110,400 

*3 

10 

1 1,000 
10,800 

2 

‘527,700 

'94a 

148,500 

a9 

168,100 

33 

126,600 

*4 

12 

2 

5i5.^oo 

644.500 

•943 

186,500 

29 

2ig,goo 

34 

1 50,200 

*3 

7^,300 

1 1 

16,600 

3 

This  table,  from  the  Harvard  study,  shows  the  not  ional  advertising  pools  oi  live  major  media  from 
1929  to  1943.  Estimated  adve-tisers*  expenditures  '•nr-r®  DrnHi(ct'»n  and  tH^nt  costs. 


selling  approach  both  of  radio 
networks  and  of  magazines, 
while  being  in  part  competi¬ 
tive,  has  in  large  degree  been 
primary.  .  .  .  While  their  sales 
presentations  have  pertained  to 
the  individual  network  or  mag¬ 
azines,  thev  have  contained  ar¬ 
guments  designed  to  convince 
the  advertiser  of  the  value  to 
him  of  using  network  broad¬ 
casting  advertising  or  of  mag¬ 
azine  advertising.” 

It  is  noted  also  that  radio 
and  magazine  presentations  are 
aimed  at  the  specific  problems 
of  the  respective  advertisers, 
while  newspaper  presentations 
are  of  little  use  to  them. 

Growing  out  of  this  fact  is  an¬ 
other  problem  that  has  plagued 
newspaper  salesmen  and  repre¬ 
sentatives:  their  inability  to  ap¬ 
proach  top  executives  at  the 
strategy  level. 

Most  executives,  both  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  men  said  they 
had  “no  time”  for  newspaper 
solicitors  and  usually  shunted 
them  to  minor  executives. 

However,  “we  found  that 
newspaper  solicitors  had  no 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  pol¬ 
icy-forming  executives  when 
thev  were  provided  with  good 
selling  tools,  such  as  sales  of 
a  manufacturer’s  and  competi¬ 
tor’s  brands  in  a  newspaper 
market,  or  on  the  retail  distri¬ 
bution  of  competing  brands,  or 
with  ideas  as  to  how  the  manu¬ 
facturer  could  improve  his  sales 
position  generally.” 

Special  representatives  have 
been  criticize  for  their  failure 
to  sell  newspapers  as  a  medium. 


in  much  newspaper  selling.  It 
emphasizes  getting  orders  only 
after  newspapers  are  included 
in  advertisers’  programs.  It 
under  -  emphasizes  long  -  range 
planning  to  build  patron¬ 
age  .  . 

‘The  book  cautions  newspapers 
not  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  to  do  the 
job  of  primary  selling  of  the 
medium. 

Details  of  the  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  are  given, 
as  previously  reported  in  Editor 
&  Publisher,  with  some  recom¬ 
mended  procedures,  many  of 
which  the  Sales  Division  adopt¬ 
ed  before  the  publication  of  the 
Harvard  study. 

Among  suggested  activities 
are: 

1.  Sales  presentations  to  in- 
div'dual  advertisers,  showing 
well-conceived  newspaper  pro¬ 
grams. 

2.  Data  on  the  effectiveness  of 
various  advertising  programs. 

3.  Coverage  data  by  counties, 
using  a  punch-card  filing  system. 

4.  Increased  promotional  pro¬ 
gram. 

5.  Employment  of  highly  paid, 
able  personnel. 

6.  Data  on  retail  distribution. 

It  was  suggested  also  that 

some  measure  of  one-order,  one- 
payment  service  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Bureau  for  small 
agencies.  The  larger  agencies, 
with.w^l-manned  offices  do  not 
favor  such  service,  it  was  found. 

Advertisers  and  agencies  va¬ 
ried  in  their  opinions  of  fixed 
newspaper  networks,  the  ma¬ 
jority  saying  the  appeal  of  a 


studies.  3.  Consumer  buying 
habits.  4.  Circulation  studies. 
5.  Field  surveys  of  families. 

Other  types  of  research  studies 
mentioned  included  consumer 
panels,  area  market  data,  data 
covering  editorial  policies  and 
content,  industry  or  product 
studies. 

It  was  found  In  the  survey 
that  wide  variations  in  newspa¬ 
per  rates  have  had  “unmistak¬ 
able  influence”  on  the  space  de¬ 
mand  in  various  markets,  but 
that  the  rate  factor  was  not 
dominant  in  the  trend  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  away  from 
newspapers. 

Some  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ers  were  found  to  set  milline 
ceilings  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  above  which  thev  would  not 
go  except  for  special  reasons. 
Others  set  a  limit  on  the  size  of 
city  in  which  they  would  use 
newsnapers.  because  of  the  rate 
consideration. 

'Views  of  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  on  local  and  national  rate 
differentials  are  characterized 
as  “practically  a  cliche,  to  be 
repeated  whenever  newspaper 
rates  are  discussed.”  Briefly,  as 
one  advertiser  put  it,  the  dif¬ 
ferential  “sticks  something  ter¬ 
rible  in  the  craw.”  His  chief 
objection  was  that  differentials 
varied  so  widely. 

Figures  set  down  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  study  show  differentials 
ranging  from  23.5%  in  favor  of 
national  advertising  to  261.4% 
in  favor  of  retail.  The  median 
for  494  newspapers  at  the  10,000- 
Ime  rate  was  47.6%  in  favor  of 
retail. 
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Speeded  Provisions 
For  Cconeramen 

continued  from  page  11 

given  press  and  moving  picture 
photographers  here,  which  has 
permitted  better  picture  cover¬ 
age  than  any  su^  event  ever 
had  before,  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  two  special  installa¬ 
tions:  four  banks  of  floodlights 
which  can  be  turned  on  when¬ 
ever  a  photographer  needs  them, 
and  booths  with  windows  open¬ 
ing  into  the  courtroom. 

Of  the  nine  shooting  positions 
in  which  photographers  may 
work,  only  one  is  actually  with¬ 
in  the  courtroom.  It  is  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  courtroom  near  one 
end  of  the  International  Military 
Tribunal’s  bench  and  facing  the 
prisoners'  box. 

Two  other  shooting  spots  are 
inside  the  courtroom’s  two  movie 
projection  booths  alongside  the 
front  end  of  the  visitors’  and 
press  galleries. 

Full  View  of  Court 

Five  other  special  booths  pro¬ 
vide  shooting  positions  through 
windows  high  on  two  walls  of 
the  courtroom.  From  a  sixth 
booth,  photographers  have  a  full 
view  at  a  lower  angle  of  virtu¬ 
ally  the  entire  courtroom.  £lach 
booth  can  accommodate  one  to 
three  photographers,  depending 
upon  the  equipment  used. 

Charles  W.  Alexander,  super¬ 
visor  of  all  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy,  believes  the  average 
American  courtroom  would  re¬ 
quire  only  two  to  four  such 
booths  to  permit  full  picture  cov¬ 
erage  of  trial  sessions. 

Alexander,  a  pre-war  employe 
in  the  public  relations  section 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  agen¬ 
cy  in  Chicago,  was  assigned  as 
photographer  for  Lt  Gen.  Leon¬ 
ard  T.  Gerow,  commander  of  the 
United  States  ISth  army,  before 
obtaining  his  army  discharge  to 
take  charge  of  photographic  cov¬ 
erage  for  the  American  prosecu¬ 
tion  staff. 

Flash  bulbs  were  ruled  out 
from  the  first  moment  picture 
coverage  of  the  trial  was  con- 
.sidered. 

“We  originally  Installed  flood 
spots,  but  with  them  the  light 
<^tribution  was  so  uneven  that 
we  had  tn  put  in  flood  banks  in¬ 
stead.’’  Alexander  explained. 

2  Bonks  of  Light 

The  present  flood-lighting  in¬ 
stallation,  used  only  when  pho¬ 
tographers  are  shooting  court¬ 
room  scenes,  consists  of  two 
banks  of  lights,  each  containing 
20  German-made  S.OOO-watt  mer¬ 
cury  bulbs,  suspended  above  the 
tribunafs  bench,  the  prisoners' 
box,  and  the  witness  stand,  with 
two  smaller  banks  of  seven  bulbs 
each  over  the  prosecution  coun¬ 
sel  tables  toward  the  rear  of  the 
courtroom.  The  German  mercury 
lamps  are  equivalent  to  No.  2 
photoflood  bullM. 

Most  courtrooms  would  re¬ 
quire  only  two  banks  of  such 
lights,  in  Alexander’s  opinion, 
with  the  number  of  bulbs  used 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
room  and  the  color  of  its  walls. 

The  lights  were  responsible  for 
the  only  complaints  Judges  of  the 
tribunal  have  made  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy. 

One  fudge’s  protest  that 
the  floodlights  made  the  court¬ 
room  uncomfortably  warm  sub¬ 
sided  when  he  was  shown  ther¬ 
mostatic  controls  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  courtroom  tempera¬ 
ture  from  varying  more  than  a 
degree  or  two  even  with  the 
lights  on. 

On  another  occasion,  an  over- 
eager  photographer  snapped  on 
the  floodlights  immediately  at 
the  end  of  a  movie  showing  in 
the  darkened  courtroom,  momen¬ 
tarily  blinding  everyone. 

"We  usually  try  to  learn  in  ad¬ 
vance  whether  there  will  be 
anything  worth  shooting  during 
a  court  session,’’  Alexander  said. 
“If  there  is,  we  try  to  turn  on 
the  flood  banks  before  court  con¬ 
venes  or  during  a  recess  to  avoid 
any  disturbance.’’ 

Fast  Film  Used 

Sufficient  light  intensity  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  banked  floodlamps 
to  permit  one-tenth  second  ex¬ 
posure  with  fast  press  film  which 
photographers  here  have  used  al¬ 
most  exclusively. 

Because  of  the  white  intensity 
of  such  lighting,  cameramen  have 
obtained  good  courtroom  results 
in  color  work  by  using  outdoor 
color  film  without  a  color-cor¬ 
recting  filter,  at  a  one-second 
exposure. 

Most  still  shots  from  the  booth 
windows  have  been  made  with 
11  to  15  inch  telephoto  lenses. 

Approximately  60  photograph¬ 
ers  were  on  hand  in  the  opening 
phases  of  the  trial,  necessitating 
drawings  for  rotation  in  each  of 
the  nine  shooting  positions.  As 
weeks,  then  months,  passed,  the 
number  dwindled  to  an  average 
of  ten  to  15. 

Combined  Pool 

American,  British  and  French 
press  and  newsreel  photograph¬ 
ers,  including  a  United  States 
army  signal  corps  photo  unit, 
have  worked  under  a  combined 
pool  at  Nuernberg  since  the  trial 
opened,  and  all  courtroom  pic¬ 
tures  will  continue  to  be  pooled 
among  the  three  countries.  Rus¬ 
sian  photographers  operate  out¬ 
side  the  pool. 

“We  are  getting  a  permanent 
living  record  of  this  trial,” 
Prosecutor  Dodd  remarked.  “It 
is  important  in  the  matter  of  the 
introduction  of  exhibits,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  The  ordinary  court 
record  merely  shows  a  certain 
object  was  introduced  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  but  the  pictorial  rec¬ 
ord  shows  those  exhibits  Just  as 
they  were  introduced.” 

Some  press  photos  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  exhibits  in  recent  weeks 
gave  point  to  his  comment.  One 
showed  the  grimmest  of  Nazi 
concentration  camp  trophies — a 
shrunken  mummified  human 
head;  another  two  pieces  of  tat¬ 
tooed  human  skin  stripped  from 
Nazi  victims;  a  third  recorded 
a  cake  of  soap  Nazi  experiment¬ 
ers  made  from  boiling  human 
bodies. 

A  part  of  Alexander’s  Job  is 
the  assembling  of  a  permanent 
historical  picture  record  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  leading  Nazi 
war  leaders  from  the  time  allied 
prosecutors  began  their  work  in 
London.  He  already  has  a  file 
of  more  than  3,500  negatives. 


A  photographer  at  work  in  the  Nuernberg  courtroom  dutiagi 
sion  of  the  International  Military  Tribu  naL  There  art  tight  t 
positions  in  booths  with  windows  opening  into  the  conihtm 


Dulles  Urges  Special 
UN  Press  Committee 


ed  out,  the  United  Statm 
have  any  delegation  (or 
next  Assembly.  He  conf 


continued  from  page  9  President  'Trumu  i 

day.s  ago,  he  said,  to  urfe 

,  _  .  w  •  ....  m^iate  appointment  of  OUT! 

resentatives.  .so  they  miglrt 
*0  work  on  press  freedoa 
If  I  were  to  be  granted  one  ^t^er  prograrns. 
point  of  foreign  policy  and  no  *  ^  f,.  «,  . 

other,  I  would  make  it  the  free  y  month  ago.  Mr.  Sf^ 
flow  of  information.”  referred  thr^  com^'|nt 

At  the  First  Assembly  last  frewom  of  " 

winter,  the  matter  came  up  for  ^ 

discussion  when  a  delegate  from 

the  Philippines  introduced  a  the  President  of  the  E 

resolution  calling  for  an  inter-  nomic  and  Social  Couw 
national  conference  of  the  press,  "ring  them  to  the  atten^ 
“It  was  a  poorly  drawn  reso-  Conimission  on  Hon 

lution  and  it  was  not  the  way  Rights, 
to  achieve  the  principal  aims.”  The  three  letters  enclosed  I 
Mr.  Dulles  recounted.  “Never-  '^r.  Stettinius  were  'rom  K 
theless.  it  was  one  way  to  get  Cooper,  executive  director 
the  question  on  the  agenda,  the  Associated  Press:  Wilbw 
since  we  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  Forrest,  chairman  of  the  AS' 
were  under  instructions  from  Standing  Committee  on  Wo 
the  President  to  confine  our-  Freedom  of  Information.  > 
selves  to  organizational  matters.”  Hugh  Baillie,  president  o(  ' 
After  Secretary  of  State  United  Press. 

Byrnes  returned  to  Washington.  “May  I  take  this  oecasie 
Mr.  Dulles  became  chairman  of  Mr.  S'tettinius  wrote  to  Mr,  I' 
a  section  to  which  the  Lopez  “to  reaffirm  the  belief  of 
resolution  had  been  referred.  United  States  that  the 
By  maneuvering,  over  the  pro-  mission  on  Human  Rights  si 
tests  of  Russia  and  China,  Mr.  undertake  as  pronrotly 
Dulles  succeeded  in  getting  an  sible  a^ter  it  has  been  fully  c' 
ll-to-2  vote  in  favor  of  placing  stituted  a  study  of  the  "rob. 
the  world  press  conference  pro-  of  freedom  of  infornwiion 
posal  on  the  agenda  for  the  next  a  view  to  preoaring  draft  r 
Assembly  meeting  in  September,  mendations  or  a  draft  fjw 
The  two  minority  votes,  Mr.  tion  thereon  to  be  submi*^ 
Dulles  revealed,  were  cast  by  the  Economic  and  Social  ^ 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  China  cil  and  later  to  member  t 
having  swung  over  to  the  ma-  ments.” 

Jority.  Under  Mr.  Dulles’s  plw. 

While  Mr.  Dulles  Joins  with  persons  interested  In  ft* 
those  who  believe  a  world  con-  of  information  would  sit 
ference  of  Journalists  would  ac-  with  the  U.  S.  delegatwa 
complish  little  If  anything,  he  possibly  some  represCTta 
said  the  Philippine  resolution  from  other  nations,  and  drw 
will  at  least  open  up  the  sub-  a  resolution  which  a 
ject  to  debate  in  the  UN  Assem-  committee  of  the  As 
bly.  At  that  time,  he  advised,  could  study,  ''***’•***  P*!! 
the  U.  S.  delegation  ^lould  have  .sent  as  a  formal  United 
a  well-formulated  plan  for  declaration.  Nations 
achieving  the  desired  goal.  failed  to  subscribe  to  it. 


The  three  letters  enclondl 
'^r.  Stettinius  were  'rom  K 


declaration.  Nations 
failed  to  subscribe  to  it 


Right  now,  however,  he  point-  immediately  become  suspen. 
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Ads 


^nON  WANTED 
!  1^  with  Ord«f) 
p«r  lin* 

par  IIm  |>*r  ?ii**r«oii 
pwl  CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 p«r  1m* 

If  par  liii*  P*^  inrartloB 

»70  p*^  I'**  P*’’  •"••NIon 

I  }  li**(  minimum  _ 
iQiaat  S  ward*,  ona  lina. 

WEDNESDAY  NOON 

Brakart 


urrouiATiOM 

WB  Uawipaper  Propartl^ 
eStm  Oo.,  Ventura,  OaUt. 
riSbtlUA.  bopiag,  lalt- 
at,  4ailiM  or  wookliao.  aaj- 
0  8.  Mo  leasot  or  tradaa. 
Afaacj,  Maabrilla,  Mtch* 
JEuT  Binfbamton,  N.  Y. 
„  1(14.  Nawapapara  bovfht 

wttkaat  publicity. _ 

n  iatararted  in  listing  onlj 
aand  nawspapor  and  maga- 
ftiei.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
at  fit.,  San  Francisco  5, 


Usaipapart  For  Sala 


P,JinB  AND  JOB  SHOP 
tiiJ— ans  of  the  finest  in  In* 
I  to  nfle*  from  capitei.  did 
JM  kaaiaass  laat  year.  Can  bs 
M  Isr  |>6,000  «atb,  balaaea  oTsr 
Sa  at  ysart.  One  pnblieation 
•an  u  $25,000  per  year.  A 
m  prepoiition.  Nothing  better 
IMS.  Write  The  Hndler  Prasa, 
■nils.  Iidiana. 


as  ctWHUMlTir  weekly.  Free 
liasi  bakes  city.  Gross  $$SM. 
NIL  Pries  $TH  cash.  Housing 
Uh.  WriU  for  800-word  deserip- 
ta  4068,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DT  aZWBPAPES  and  printing 
I  far  tala;  long  established  in 
lOsHfsnia  city.  Unnsnal  oppor- 
t  U  jn  know  this  bnsineas  and 
iMMi.  No  agents.  Writ*  Box 
i  UHor  tnd  l^blisher. 


psn  or  DEATH  in  family 
d  to  lell  sixty-year-old  weekly 
ssdnt  newspaper  in  New  York 
I.  tvo-mschine  plant,  plenty  of 
laat.  all  in  good  shape,  dominat- 
area  of  agricultnral  and 
P;  cesntry,  grossing  $15,000  to 
W.  circalation  2,200  copies, 
b  U  make  special  price  and  spe- 
Imu  for  quick  sale.  Write  for 
ff  eoniei.  Box  4125,  Editor  A 
|h!i(T. 


PBmiOAE  EVENING  NEWS- 
PAFEB 

agricultural  community, 
■tiij  American.  Annual  net  bet- 
lia  $12,000;  gross  approximately 
Leued  wire  news  aerrice. 
hnaiiiad  $40,000,  suitable  terms 
kksM,  Box  4108,  Editor  &  Pub- 


PDMT  midwest  county  week- 
eircnlation.  Netting  $10,500. 
pN  sbont  $20M  down.  Write 
*  WAL  AGENCY,  Detroit  1, 


Etaspapait  Waited 


- —  — _ ug  eit 

Vm  make  $100,000  Tnltii 
C  JWment.  Particulars,  Bo 
PlWltsr  A  Publisher, 


Wants  small  town  weeklj 
•  ?*P'***  details  first  lettei 
A  $1  857  Park  Are.,  Monterey 


Pi  VkuLT  or  Daily  in  North 
South  Carolina,  Georgia 
aeatdd  or  Radm  sta- 
gh  all.  This  is  principal, 
mrnmeed.  Box  4127,  Editor  A 

EUb  IiY  newspaper  wanted, 
•a  preferred.  Send  details, 
>•  Bex  4116,  Editor  A  Pub- 


Machamicai  Eqii$MMl  Fat  Sal* 


84  PAGE  OOM  OOTDPI.E 
4  Units— daaklo  foMsr,  S$  9/16  cut¬ 
off,  AO  driTu,  will  do  color. 

4$  PACT  HOB  8BXTUPEB 
•IH  cut-off,  doabU  foldor,  DC  driwe. 
color  eyliador,  eompUto  itoree. 

24  Ptco  He*  Doabla  Sapplanant 
Long  cut-off,  AO  drlTS,  complete  stereo 
including  tartlet  and  chases. 

BEN  SHUUdAN 

553  E.  Main  St.  Rochaater  4,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  FLAT-BED  AB  PBXSS 
with  tabloid  tlitter  and  alip-akaet 
e^inipment,  10  ebsaea  and  1  doable- 
track  cbaae  for  8  eolnmn,  12  em 
pages.  Rebuilt  by  Duplex  erector  few 
years  ago.  Ayallable  after  installa¬ 
tion  of  atereotype  press  next  summer. 
May  be  seen  running.  Oaab,  where  is. 
News-Argna,  Goldsboro,  N.  0. 


HALVOBSEN  StnOng  Maebins:  2 
beads,  completa  with  motor-drira  and 
control — used  nboot  6  monthc,  mnat 
he  cold  promptly  to  make  apaea.  Box 
8021,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


GOSS  4  DECK,  two  plats  wi4a  32  %* 
cut  off  A  0  drive.  George  0.  Oxford, 
Box  008.  Boise,  Idaho. 


LINOTTPEB:  Models  0-21-2$  for  tala. 
Good  condition.  Aeallable  after  May 
Itt  Box  4006,  Editor  A  Pnblithor. 


WEWSPAPEB  FBBS8BS — Tan  Unit 
Goat;  five  Unit  Hoe.  Good  at  new. 
Boa  8002.  Editor  A  Pnbliahor. 


HOE  BIGHT  ANGLE  QUAD  PBESS 

Double  folder.  254  inch  cut  off.  DC 
Drive.  With  or  without  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  For  further  details  addraas. 
Box  4008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MackuicaJ  Eqaipmaat  WaataJ 


NEWSPAPEE  and  Magasino  Rotary 
Preseet.  With  or  without  atereo,  AO 
or  DO  drives.  For  immediata  or  future 
removal.  Your  equipment  offered  in 
confidence  to  intereatad  partia*  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Roabeiter  A  N.  T. 


WE  ABE  IN  the  market  for  from  on* 
to  four  uiad  Duplex  Unitnbnlar  press 
units;  we  are  also  intereatad  in  bay¬ 
ing  a  need  2  to  1  Duplex  tubular 
preaa,  8,  12  or  16  pages.  Detire  im¬ 
mediate  pouaection  in  both  esses;  are 
prepared  to  pay  spot  cash:  We  aia 
principals;  not  dealers.  Box  4029, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


LINOTYPES  WANTED— One  or  two 
used  Model  5  or  8  Linotypes  to  set 
straight  news,  in  snflieiently  good  oon- 
dition  to  last  year  and  a  half  pending 
delivery  of  new  machines.  Herald, 
Tyrone,  Pa. 


WANTED 

Goes  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  IBM  inch  printing  diameter — 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  detaile  and  prleou.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAOHINB  for  grinding  rakbor  rollon 
wanted  for  newspaper  preaaot.  Mini¬ 
mum  length  to  bo  8' — awing  10*.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery  reqoired.  Write  to 
Box  8034,  Editor  A  Pnbliahor. 


FULL  PAGE  Heavy-dnty  Dry  Hat 
Roller  wanted.  Oontaet  Advance  Print¬ 
ing  Plate  Oo.,  727  8.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago  6,  lU.  Phono  Harrison 
4750-00. 


WANTED  TO  BITY,  need  or  new 
heavy  duty  mat  roller  for  nee  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Duplex  Standard  Tubular 
press.  Address  Commercial  DUpateh, 
Columbus,  Miss. 


USED  PAPER  REEL  WANTED 
OUNE.  STONE  or 
OTHER  MAKE 

Box  4030,  Editor  A*  Publisher. 


INTEBTYPB  WANTED.  1  3  or  2 
magssine,  electric  pot,  A.C.  motor, 
outside  galley.  Good  condition.  Shaw¬ 
ano  Evening  Leader,  Shawano,  Wia. 


64-PAQE  OCTUPLE  PBESS  Unit 
Type  and  AO  equipment.  Box  415$, 
Editor  A  Pnhiisher. 


II  f*r  March  23.  IfM 


NBWSPBINT 

WANTED 

Will  Buy  Odd  Bias  Rolls,  vrhHa 
or  colored ;  any  quantity,  any¬ 
where. 

Dnily  Indepoudont 
Anderson,  Sonth  Oarolina 


Bntinnaa  Oppoetnnitina 


ATTENTION  EDITORS  I 
A  Sport  Feature  of  National 
Interest  and  a  Column  of 
Inside  Hollywood  for  Week-End 
Special  Editions  or  Weekly  Papers 

“Generally  Speaking" 

By  Ony  Sterena 

“Around  Hollywood" 

By  Jimmy  Sanneci 

Send  for  Proofs  Now 
Hollywood  National  Syndicate 

Postofllee  Box  2453 

Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

UMU8UAL~PEAgukia  wA^ted~ 

For  poatible  tyndiration  laeinding 
Comic  Strips,  Panels  and  Sunday  Snp- 
plements.  Aerorapanying  all  material 
with  return  poataga.  Box  8864,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Puhllsher. 

SYNDICATE  BCATEBIAL  WANtlJ!) 
National  ayndleata  organiaatlnn  la  In* 
tereeted  in  promoting  on#  more  featura 
that  it  already  appearing  In  aome  good 
daily  newapapert.  Individual  selling 
plan.  Box  8064,  Editor  A  Publlahar. 


PBESS  RELEASES  collected  dally 
from  all  Oovernniant  ogeneiea  and 
mailed  ynn  for  625  a  month.  National 
Preai  Releoae  Rervleo.  127  B  Stroot, 
S.E.,  Waablngton  8,  D.  0. 


Nawtpapars  Prasa  EtMaari 

MACHINISTS  —  Dimantling,  moving, 
assembling  rntir*  Newspag>er  Plants  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenanoe.  service  nationwide. 
LORENZ  PRINTERS  MAfTllNISTS  Ca 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


HoIr  Waulad — Admiaialiativa 


EXPERIENOBD  Hyndieste  talesman  to 
handle  talaa  of  Poaturea  Including 
Strlpa  and  Panela.  All  aprlicatlnni 
will  remain  eonfldautlal.  Give  com¬ 
plete  qualiSeatlone  and  former  eon- 
nections.  Box  8866,  Editor  A  ^b- 
lisher. 


REOPENING  daily  paper,  sutpended 
daring  ownar’t  Army  tervica.  Need 
advertising  and  meehanieal  help,  men 
or  women,  driving  Midwest  town 
of  5.000.  Box  408ff,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wantad  Advartiamg 


ADVEBTISINO  SALESMAN  wanted 
by  afternoon  daily,  city,  18.000,  to 
gather,  write  and  lay  out  advartialng 
for  ttorei  noing  spaea  regularly  each 
weak.  Give  sxperienee,  aalaiv  sa- 

fected.  Include  pkoto.  Daily  Globe, 
ronwood,  Mich. 


ADVEBTISINO  experienced  salecman 
wanted.  Able  to  handle  promotion 
and  regular  sceounta.  Referencet  ro- 
quasted ;  housing  available.  Thoraac  O. 
Bnmmers.  Rocwell  Dally  Record,  Ros¬ 
well,  New  Hex. 


ADVERTISING  BfANAOER 
For  brisk  morning  Daily,  ten  thonsand 
city.  Western  State.  Mnst  be  promo¬ 
tion  minded;  good  Isyont;  industrions, 
affable.  Permanent  position.  Hous¬ 
ing  available.  $60  week.  Box  4109, 

Editor  &  PuMlsker. _ 

ADVERTISING  man  or  woman  with 
knowledge  layonts  and  selling  for 
small  daily  in  thriving  Midwest  town 
of  6,000.  Box  4040,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
And  copy  writer,  28  to  85  for  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  Daily.  Must  have  car.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Box 
4002.  Editor  A  Publtikar. 


ADVEBTISINO  COPT  WRITER. — Op¬ 
portunity  it  offored  In  esstarn  city  of 
100,000  for  a  capable  copywriter  to 
start  own  local  advertisiug  agency. 
Good  field  in  which  t*  build  clientele. 
Newspaper  win  furnish  free  oflee  in 
leading  oSce  building,  foetlitiee  of 
newspaper,  and  a  vreokly  salary,  in 
return  for  about  50%  of  time.  An  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  man  who  writes 
good  copy,  makes  attractive  lavonts, 
and  can  turn  out  yelnrae.  Write,  tell 
ing  all  about  yoortelf,  to  Box  4100 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVEBTISINO  8ALESBIAN  for  west 
era  daily.  Veteran  preferred.  Town 
of  8,500,  trading  center  large  farming 
and  livestock  territory.  Only  daily  in 
the  territory;  publishes  weekly,  owns 
radio  station.  Space,  time  sold  com 
bination  but  man  wanted  for  newspa¬ 
per.  Have  lO-psge  Duplex  stereotype 
color  press.  Not  replacement  job. 
Permanent.  .Salary,  commission  or 
both.  Correspondence  invited.  Give 
full  particulsra.  training  and  expert 
ence.  Box  4138,  Editor  A  Pnblliher 


ASSISTANT  OLASSITIED  BCANAOER 
A  New  York  State  daily  creating  a 
new  poet  offers  sn  opportunity  to  a 
man  primarily  intsreated  in  tha  fu- 
tnre.  Seeking  man  vrhe  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  brsnehns  of  Classified, 
as  sneeessful  spplicsnt  need  be  one 
who  can  sseume  full  reanonsibllity. 
Write  stating  sau.  experlenee.  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  reqaireaseBts.  Bex 
4048,  Editor  A  Pnhilaher. 


WE  INVITE  applications  for  poaitioni 
on  our  retail  and  national  advertising 
staffs  from  men  25  to  35  years  old. 
with  university  education  or  cam- 
arable  background.  Applicants  would 
ave  newspaper  advertising  or  other 
media  sales  experience.  Lib^sl  salary. 
Advancement  eoramenanratc  with  abil¬ 
ity.  Send  full  particniart  in  letter  te 
Ben  N.  Kay,  odvartising  director. 
Milwsnkee  ^ntinal,  Milwaukee  1, 
WIseonsin. 


YOUNG,  RETAIL  newspaper  sdvertie- 
ing  Bsleeman  with  good  record  wanted. 
We  publish  a  moraing-evening-Snnday 
combination,  with  50,000  circuiation, 
in  one  of  tha  finest  rommnnitiee  in  the 
United  Statee.  Please  write  (do  not 
come  and  see  ns),  giving  all  details, 
including  references  who  know  you 
are  a  good  advertising  sslssraan.  Russ 
Scofield,  advertising  manager,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  Herald-Leader. 


ADVEBTISINO  SOLICITOB  for  dia 
play  staff  of  long  established,  mer¬ 
chant-owned  Shopping  Newt  published 
twice-weekly,  metropolitan  city.  Pre¬ 
fer  young  man  (or  woman)  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  or  big  city  paper. 
Write  fully  about  Jobs  held,  salary 
desired,  and  enclose  recent  snspskot 
of  yourself  to  Box  4128,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


riBST  CLASS  advertising  man  want¬ 
ed.  Good  proposition  for  man  nndsr 
40  who  can  sell,  make  Isvonta  and 
•therwiie  qualify  for  topflight  staff 
position.  Write  qnallfleationi,  lalary 
deiired  and  other  information  to  Rod¬ 
ney  E.  Defenbangh,  Clarion-Ledger. 
Jackson,  Milt. 


ADVERTISING  SALE.SMAN 
Steady  Job  on  local  Advertiaing  ataff 
of  New  Jersey  newspsner  of  high 
standing.  Prefer  applications  from 
men  now  located  in  Metropolitan  area. 
Address  giving  experience,  salary  and 
references.  Box  4113,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVEBTISINO  SALESMAN 
Mnst  be  able  to  prepare  copy  and 
sell.  Afternoon  paper  community 
over  50,000.  Good  starting  salary 
plus  bonus.  Tha  Raleigh  Timei,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  North  Carolina. 


ADVEBTISINO  SALESMAN 
Wanted  for  Daily  in  city  of  18,000; 
must  be  capable  of  Copy  Writing  and 
Layout;  service  regular  sceounta;  give 
experience;  references;  salary  ex¬ 
pected;  photo.  John  Q.  Lambert 
Natehei  Democrat,  Natchei,  Miss. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  experienced, 
to  take  complete  charge  of  Clattified 
department  on  a  daily  newspaper.  New 
Jersey  metropolitan  al*ea.  Box  4166, 
Editor  A  Pnblitker. 
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Halp  WaalM  Ajfirtiiit 

rBOMOTIOV  KAH 

AuliUat  M  Promutioo  Maaagcr 
wantad  br  Mllwaukaa  Smtiael.  Kacal- 
iant  opportunity  for  man  with  auf- 
Iciant  axpariauca  to  tSeiantly  taka 
OTer  aaoond  poaitioa  in  iarpa  depart- 
nent.  Muat  ba  able  to  write,  haeo 
aoma  ability  at  layout;  know  produo- 
tion  thoronubly.  ICmpbaaie  on  Advar- 
tiainp  promution.  ttend  full  particn- 
lam  to  Pruinotioo  Ifanayer.  Milwaakae 
Sentinel,  Milwaukao  1.  Wia. 


BUSniESS  PAPBB 
ADVZBTISUIO  RBPBBSBVTATIOH 

Wanted — A  non-eompetitiea  bnai- 
aeaa  paper  to  ahare  etpenaea  of 
aaleaman'a  aalary,  oIRre  and  trae- 
eling  ezpenaea  for  Southern  tarri- 
tory.  ould  reaiilt  in  volume- 
opportunity  to  attract  A-1  aaloa- 
man. 

Addreaa  Boa  8814,  Editor  A  Pnhilaher 

nCMEDIATB  OPENINO  in  diaplay 
advrrtiaina  depart  iiieni  f<ir  experi¬ 
enced  young  M-oiiian  ur  man.  Give  full 
particulara  flrat  latter,  inriiiding  aal¬ 
ary  reqitiremenla.  Raatern  North 
Carolina  aflern<Miu  daily.  Uoz  4U75, 
Editor  k  Piihliaher. 

PERMANENT  POSITTOM  noa  o|o-n 
tnr  an  e<t|>erienred  advertialna  aalea- 
■an  on  roinliinaiion  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  dailiea  Muat  Im-  producer  State 
age.  ext>erienre.  refereneeo  and  aalary 
reqn'reioeota  Write  Manager,  Newa 
A  Pnal,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Halp  Wanted — Mocknnicnl 

PRESSMAN-FOREMAN 
Steady  xiiiiatioii  for  Union  preaaman- 
foreman,  .1  claya.  40  hoiirn.  Itl  page 
Duplex  tiiltular.  Muat  he  ex|ierienre<l. 
Referenrea  neeeaaary.  Real  0|i|Mirtunl- 
ty  In  one  nf  the  midweat’a  moat  pm- 
greaaive  tnwnn  nf  21.000  pO|iulntion. 
Sedalia  Demorral  Capital,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

PHOTO-ENORAVER 
Elne  etcher.  A-1,  who  ran  aaaiat  other 
branrhea  for  one  of  the  Aneat  Newa- 
paper  Commerrial  Engravinx  planla  in 
the  country.  Brand  new.  lateat  type 
etinlpment ;  exrellent  working  ronill- 
tiona.  Salary  n|>en.  Conlart  D  C. 
Fenwick,  Nnrriatown  Timea  Herald, 
Norrialown.  Pa. 

WORKINO  FOREMAN  WANTED 
Daily  newapaper,  0.000  rirriilntinn. 
Muat  be  experienced  and  ahould  be 
capable  on  make-up  and  Adv.  rnm- 
po«ition.  $78  weekly,  including  over¬ 
time.  Permanent  for  r'ght  man. 
Write.  Rend  referenrea  and  picture. 
Box  4137.  Editor  A  Pitbliaher. 

COMPOStNO  BOOM  FOREMAN 
Afternoon  daily.  14  marhinea,  Atlan¬ 
tic  atatea.  Union.  Muat  have  experi¬ 
ence,  at-le  to  handle  men,  know  make¬ 
up.  Give  h-rkrround.  Box  4118, 
Editor  A  Publl«hcr. 

AD  OPERATOR — Night  work.  Union. 
Liberal  contract  proviaiora.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Middle  Weat.  Modern  eleven- 
machine  ahop.  Box  4135,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 

ENOBAVEB  wanted  for  email  New 
England  afternoon  newapaper.  Friend¬ 
ly  anrroiindinga.  Box  4101,  Editor  A 
Piihliaher. 

Linotype  operator  wanted  for  Ad 
machine,  good  aalary.  The  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin.  Martlnaville,  Va. 

MAKEUP.  HIOHT  WORK.  Union. 
Liberal  contract  provialnna.  Perma¬ 
nent  alination.  Good  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Modern  eleven  machine 
chop.  Herald -Review.  Decatur,  III. 

MAN  WANTED— For  atripping  and 
printing;  alao  help  at  other  hram-hea 
in  Etch'nv  room.  4.  P.  Johnaton, 
Tampa  Tribune.  Tampa.  Flor*da. 

PRINTERS — Need  aeveral  good  print- 
era.  Modern  ahop,  good  arale,  ideal 
to  live.  Timaa-No.wa,  Twin  Falla, 

PRINTBB-PRB88MAM  for  amall  daily 
in  Midwaat  towa  of  5,000.  Box  4080, 
Editor  A  Pubilahor. 


Help  WaMoJ  Modioiiical _ 

COMPUSINO  BOOM  POUMAN 
wanted  tar  dally  newapaper  (no  Sun¬ 
day)  in  Pennaylvania.  Really  Ideal 
working  conditlona,  eooperativo  and 
iniereated  oompo>itora  and  high  type 
raliabla  general  management. 

Apulicanta  ahould  be  familiar  with 
ITU  law,  ba  energetic  and  thomagbly 
familiar  with  all  pbatea  of  oompoaing 
ro<im  uperatlona;  be  capable  of  atrong 
leaderaliip  by  example  and  be  fair  with 
the  Ane  peraonnel  on  hia  payroll.  Ap- 
pliranta  are  expected  to  be  page-cost 
conacinua,  almve  average  organisers 
and  have  the  ability  to  develop  a 
smooth  operating  composing  rmim. 
The  salary  is  open.  Write  Box  3087, 
Editor  A  Piihll.her. _  _ 

OOBIPOSINO  BOOM  FOREMAN 
wanted  for  afternoon  daily  (no  Sun¬ 
day)  in  amall  Central  New  York  State 
city.  ^iplicanta  ahould  be  familiar 
with  ITU  law  and  all  pbaaei  of  com- 
pnaing  room  operations.  Applicants 
are  expected  to  be  page-coat  conacinua 
and  have  the  ability  to  develop  a 
smooth  operating  eompoaing  ronm. 
Write  Box  41.55.  Editor  A  Piililiaher. 
ENOBAVEB  WANTED  for  Midwest 
city.  $73  for  days:  $78  for  nights. 
Box  4104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wsnied — Circnladon 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY 
— for  seasoned  cirrulalion  manager 
seeking  permanent  location.  Must 
know  l.ittle  Merchant  Plan  and  de¬ 
partment  operation.  Present  paid 
5. .500  which  can  easily  be  donhled 
when  newaprint  availahle.  U|>  and 
coming  county  scat  14,000  aoiithcrn 
half  ralifornia 

Ability  to  manage  and  produce  will 
be  rewarded.  POSITION  PERMA¬ 
NENT  RIGHT  PARTY.  State  age. 
harkgmnnd.  pnasilde  dale  availahle 
and  all  l-'formalion  flr«t  letter.  Plrfiire 
if  pnaaihle.  Strict  confidence.  Box 
4088.  Editor  A  Puhllaher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAOEB 
Evening  newapaper  covering  i-oneen- 
traled  area  desires  working  Ci'rn'a- 
tlen  Manager.  Must  have  ancreaafnl 
record,  aggreaaive.  familiar  with  ABC 
records  Ability  to  prodnee  will  he 
rewarded.  Newspaper  piildlahed  In 
city  over  .500.000.  Slate  age.  extwri- 
enre.  married  or  single  and  aalary  ex¬ 
ported.  Box  4088,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCUT»T’^ov  manager  wanted 
Small  Daily  Newspaper 

l■^■rMlaol•ot  Pns|-i..n 
Write  your  experience, 

Sal-irv  evpecied  etc 

DB  KAIB  DATLT  chronicle 

De  Kalh.  Illinoia 

CTRCUTJIT^ON  MANAOER 
wanted  liy  Pacific  Northwest  dally, 
town  7. .500  poioilatinn.  Town  grow¬ 
ing  fast.  Sfeadr  |M»altlen.  good  fntnre, 
for  man  whn  ran  pm^nce.  State  age. 
Write  Box  4002,  Editor  A  Puhllaher. 


Help  Wasted — Art 
ART  DIRECToi 

Washington,  D.  C.  inagaiine  has  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  experienced  in  lay¬ 
out,  and  pnhilratinn  mechanira.  In¬ 
teresting  work  with  a  future.  Send 
nutline  of  experience.  Will  interview 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Waah- 
inrton.  Write  Box  4087,  Editor  A 
Pnhilaher. 


Hein  Wanted — Editorial 
ATTENTION  EDITOBR 
Do  you  have  a  GOOD  man  being  ra- 
placed  by  retnrning  vet  f  We  have 
steady  apot  with  opportunity  for  a 
lop  man  on  copy  desk  or  city  aide. 
No  room  for  mediocrity.  Journal, 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

EDITORIAL  WRTTEB—Norlhwcatern 
morning  daily  prefers  ynnng  man  with 
acme  experienee.  Enclose  samples  of 
editnriala.  both  light,  aerinus.  Brief 
ontline  of  education,  previnna  employ¬ 
ment,  political  nidniona  desired.  Box 
4f>23.  Editor  A  Pnhilaher. 

ENTERPRISING  photographer  and 
news  writer  wanted  tor  posit  inn  with 
Newa  Biirean  nf  a  Western  University. 
Box  4124,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Halp  Wirtad  FditarUt 

COMPETENT.  AOTIVB 
MANAGING  BDITOB 
AND  F1B8T-0LA8S  OITIZBN 
for  75-year-old  daily  of  8.U00  ABC  in 
Eastern  U.  8.  Top-talent  ataff  wants 
profetalonal  and  civic  psereetter. 
Lively,  cloae-knit  community  (37.0001 
will  welcome  active  eitisen;  thriving 
induatrial  and  residential  city  will 
fascinate  and  folly  extend  competent 
analyst. 

Nothing  in  this  representative 
American  community  eacapea  our  mi¬ 
croscope  and  aiethoaeope;  in  this  site 
city  you’ll  clearly  see  it  happen — and 
help  make  it  happen  alio.  If  able 
enough,  yon  can  collaborate  in  na¬ 
tional  ayndlcation  of  the  combined 
results. 

Pull  reward  here  for  character, 
highest  m.e.  rapacities,  and  hard  work 
— especially  brain  work.  Write  Box 
4037.  Editor  A  Puhllaher. 

TEXAS  DAILY  newapaper  doing 
approximately  $250,000  gross  hiiai- 
iieas  annually  it  looking  for  an  editor 
with  a  proven  record  of  ahilltv  to  lic- 
enme  a  part  owner  hy  Investing 
$10,000.  This  opportunity  la  not  open 
to  investors,  bill  only  to  an  editor  who 
has  the  ability  to  produce  a  continn- 
t-naly  better  newspaper,  and  we  are 
not  looking  for  a  “cha'r  warmer”  but 
a  man  who  wants  to  work  hard  at  a 
reasonnhiy  decent  salary  and  receive 
earnings  from  hia  $10,000  at  more 
than  a  reaaonahle  return  on  a  normal 
investment.  Unless  you  are  sober  and 
a  hard  worker  witia  a  ancresafnl  back¬ 
ground.  do  not  answer  this  advert'ae- 
ment.  We  wnnid  be  interested  in  a 
yonng  msn  who  has  onlv  had  a  few 
years  of  eood  newapaper  experienee, 
or  a  middle-aged  men  who  has  had 
a  gres*er  rounded  out  career  in  the 
editorin'  department.  Box  4021.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnhlisher. 

FTE'^TTVT!  SPORTS  ED^TOP. 
Ohio  Metropolitan  newspaper  ha* 
splendid  opportunity  fo'  an  exocntive 
snnrts  cdpo".  Mnst  Vnosy  paaVenp 
and  rnr-readl""  thoroneh'-.  nlctitres 
too;  will  he  given  full  an’horl'y  di¬ 
recting  s*a<y.  hnt  dntlea  y-ill  not  in¬ 
volve  ro'nmnine  or  covering  nen-a. 
Vnowledee  of  Ot-lo  sparta  nec~asarv. 
nine  Ciill  pa'si—'ara.  Box  4142,  care 
of  Editor  k  Piihl'sher. 

MAGAZINE  WANTS  constrnctlon  news 
rontrihntora  in  rr'sd  tnnnel,  dam  work 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  State 
onalifieations.  Gooafrne'lon  Digett. 
Pentnrv  Bnilding.  Pl'tshnrgh.  Pa. 

ORGAN^ZATTON  producing  mPItary 
pi'idientiona  needs  an  editorial  aa- 
sis'nnt  with  eopv-readlng  experience 
and  military  harkrronnd.  P'ease  riva 
his*nrv  In  flest  letter.  Box  4078, 
Fdi'or  A  Pnhlisher. 

PEPOTUiTIR — Experienred  and  rap. 
ahla  of  handling  any  trpe  of  newa  or 
featnre  assignmen's.  rewrite  or  tele, 
graph  desk.  Gi'v  TTaii  eoverage  Good 
pay  and  o'eassnt  working  roaditlona 
In  eitv  nf  22.000.  fetitralia  Evening 
Sentinel  f!»ntralla.  Tiilnol*. 

REPORTER — Tmmedla*e  opening  for 
renorrrr  morning  O'nital  eitv  daliv. 
Should  have  one  year's  renortlng  ex¬ 
perience.  Perois-ont  posirloTi.  Capital 
News.  .Tefferson  C'tv.  Missouri. 

REPORTERS  —  Two  repertera  for 
tnornine  and  af'arnoon  Dailv.  April 
flr't.  Prefer  two  or  more  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Cspital  Newa,  JefTerson 
City.  Viasonri. 

SMAT.L  OREGON  daily  w-nta  male 
reportgr-e'tv  ed'snr  above  avarega  in 
finding  news.  State  age.  experience, 
aaisry.  references.  Box  4145,  Editor 
A  Pnhlisher. 

ROOTBTT  BOTTOR  wanted :  Ohio 
daily.  $4.5.  Most  have  goo  >  Kark- 
gronnd  of  experience  and  ednratlnu. 
Have  knowledge  of  headwriting,  lav- 
onta.  etr.  Aeenraev  highly  aasentlal. 
Opportunity  for  right  person.  Address 
Box  407#  Editor  A  Puhllaher. 

-  SOOTETY  EDITOR 

For  Afternoon  Dally  and  Sunday. 
Pott  Tribune,  Jefferson  City,  Mlatouri. 


_ Halp  WaMt4— 

OPPORTURitr 
IN  PUBLIC 

Challenging  new  Jab  vM  ka 
eastern  manufariarvr  fa.  , 
with  experience  a*  n**,,^* 
porter  and  in  corMrai^^ 
Uelationa  work.  Hart  L, 
rliance  to  learn  the  coiap»J! 
top  to  bottom — put  yttrlk 
work — make  the  Job 
you.  Good  (alary,  Writi  2 
of  experience  and  laUry  m 
inenta.  References  dssltnl^ 
Addreaa  Box  4200,  Editor  A  ^ 

NEW  SP APEB  of  api'roxlweim  I 
000  circulation  in  a  .noutbatS 
of  45.000  it  intereatod  ia  nS 
latlona  both  inside  aid  oaSi 
urganiiation.  Thia  ii  ta 
slant  on  an  old  prohleai  lad  ik 
lected  yniing  man  will  wart  ha 
aaanciation  with  the  pabIMg 
you  are  intereated  in  tarb  ai  ■ 
tuiiity  send  complete  drtalk  Z 
barkground,  ideaa  that  yn  ^ 
have  and  expected  stsrtiat  m 
Box  4123.  Editor  A  PnMhlnr.^ 
BY  20-YEAR-OID  .New  Tat* 75 
reletiona  firm,  alert  nswaitani 
with  New  York  city  deak,  bH,, 
vice  contacta.  Salary  opri.  Qg 
flee  knows  of  th'a  adv.  Ba  u 
Editor  A  Publiaher, 

_ Ularary  ^fuatySartni 

PHOTOGRAPHERS— rrtiari~^ 

stories  bring  excrllenl  rauahml 
tional  magaainea.  Bertha  KlaM 
130  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y.  C.  lA 


_ Siluatioua  Wanted — AdaiiiM# 

ARMY  CAPTAIN  wsala  pinTn 

ship  S-west  small  dailv  nrlartftid 
with  option  to  pnrrhaae  mulrslliail 
tereat  within  two  yeura.  14  yiwii 
perienre  writing,  editing.  Mni 
ecutive  caparity,  living  van  pal 
final  deal  closing.  Box  SIH  H 
A  Pnbliaher. 

"RIGHT  HAND”  to  Adwitid 
manager  or  publicity  dirertar.  Ta 
woman  with  imagination,  tartaal  il 
ity.  Alert.  Deiiendable.  Eqi 
enced  in  both  flelda.  Alaa  tdiMb 
ter  ty|i"  House  Ocan.  N.  T.  Q 
only.  Box  4105,  Ed’Inr  4  Pahidl 

PRODUCTION.  C08T8-VIH  o|J 
tiinity  to  advance.  Prsfsr  awM 
siae  newapaper  cnnaidsrmi  atv  I 
partineni  where  can  spend  ihaA  k 
time  oiitaide  on  contacts.  tmabWa 
ing.  etc.  Want  to  make  fall  atalil 
uanal  background.  c»ncri(iei.  Bl 
4140.  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

TYPIST — Aesistant  hnokk^  ( 
sires  opportunity  in  Pohllskiag  y  1 
vertislng  agency.  Collere  griM 
four  yearn’  exper'enre  Wall  Am 
two  years  Magaaine  c'rcala^  a 
renearrh.  Versatile.  MARU)WI.  I 
West  End  Avenue,  N.  T. 


Situutious  W anted — Cifcal8ii 

THE  TIME  HAS  COMB  B 
need  an  experienced  manaierwia 
circulation  department.  Sam  I 
scramble  for  increased  rircalrtiaa# 
revenue  will  be  on.  You  vUlM 
lo  be  prenared  to  meet  yanr  taup^ 
tion  in  the  field  you  desuv  «ot»« 
Only  a  man  with  years  of  ac^j 
around  experlmre  ran  do  *ks  )aai 
you.  1  am  that  man.  Pr**"? 
50,000  to  100.000  popniatioa.  o«a 

or  Midwest.  RessonaHe  salary-  ■ 
4090.  Editor  A  PnhPaber. 

AYAILABIB.  High  riaas 
manager  with  record  aaaaaal  « 
Prefer  plare  rated  *'*"7  j 

boniit  If  poaaible.  FaaiiHtr  as 
triliution.  promotloa,  rrrarda. 
references.  Box  895$.  Edller  ■ 
llsher. _ . 

WIDELY  KNOWN  eapaW*  ^ 
manager  seeks  new  coBaeallaa. 
eat  referearaa.  $5  300 
anywhere.  Box  8$$3.  Edita*  a 
Usher. 


lOITOR  *  PUILISHIR  fM>  M«r«k  A* 


Wm>*^ — CifcaUtiow 

Sss-'viKrsffir 

til  ph»ie»  from  mail 
•T^llnn  to  Branch.  DU- 
'JjiMcj  operttion*.  Know*  til 
•^jStrJ  circulation  IncludinK 
^  Zr  or  Sunday  only  routo 
“^.ital  raiulatlona,  and  promo- 
‘Crct  circulatiun  manager  of 
Jia  oaper  or  country  cl^u- 
**j  metropolitan  sheet.  Bo* 

l"i.s,  a  PnblUher. _ 

aTtioMMAMAOEB:  Fourteen 
"Sjerifnee.  Little  Merchant 
ABO.  Carrier  Promotion, 
ijarience  In  «•!  branchea  of 
.!3r  work.  Will  be  M  lib-rtf 
w  Prefer  Florida  pnblirallon. 
Jb,  OB  for  peraonal  interview 
mlrtffi  after  above  date.  Box 
.Mitor  A  Pnblliher. 

mention  manager 

,!!v  oiperience,  Home  Delivery, 
,.,fj  Street  Salea.  S.OtIO  to 
,  •ircBlalion.  Two  price  raiaea 
lefiayed.  Box  3805,  hdltor  A 

*r.  _ _ 

Stoation  manager 

pjf,  rxperirnce  home  delivery 
r' fimilalion.  Now  emoloved. 
antry  aereptible.  Raat  preferred. 
Iltl.  Kd'lor  A  Publisher. 

otcoiat’on  manager 

-,LU  jaimedlateiy  on  paper  up  to 
[i  er  City  or  Uonntry  on  larger 
/ 14  years  experience.  Box  4120, 
r  t  Publisher. 

laCULATION  MANAGER  with 
mrd  will  increase  and  eon^oli- 
par  circulation  and  NKT  RKVK- 
1  iaprotrr  and  maintain  solid  or- 
Dcsirea  p-ofltabie  fnture 
rtatraial  organization  where 
yiaprnirdfs  imlitlcs.  Top  refer- 
I  Write  Box  4167,  Editor  A 


twiais  Waated — Advertiting 

jur  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
lUcullege  trained  who  can  fur- 
nrrllrnt  tccomplislinient  record 
trfprriirrs.  Outstanding  rei-ord 
Sfaial  builder — capable  handling 
r=:at  atore  and  all  loral.  Twenty 
Itf  iarreisful  display  exiierience. 
an^cfrd  (|iialifle>l  developer  of 
retiTe  advertising  atalf  and  keen 
gic,  seeks  permanent  coniiertion 
an  lerritory  with  wide  awake 
Ttper  desiring  iinnsual  person, 
ht  to  prove  ahilities.  Asaign- 
IBWI  offer  attrartive  fiiliire  to 
knr.  Interested  in  settling  fam- 
a  sound  baaia;  preaenlly  em¬ 
it.  Inquiry  invited.  Box  4051, 
rk  Piihliaher, 

BTEBIISINO  Manager-Saleaman. 
twwaekly  6,000  to  20.000  cir- 
iv.  Veteran,  31.  Married;  eol- 
;  tradable.  Sound  newspaper 
ititis:  background  an  saleaman 
■aatgrr.  flair  for  prnmotinni, 

•  layy  and  liyoutn;  very  good  in- 
uf  aalea  record.  Referencea. 
Star  wire.  C.  E.  Barrns,  1345  5lh 
L  hulk  Psrgo,  North  Dakota. 

ibtisiko  director  — National 

ikrtsrrrs  know  the  anawera  both 

•  if  the  enuster.  Record  perfor¬ 
in  la  advertising  manager,  hnal- 
l■t»sgfr.  editor  on  dailiea, 
rH  Trade  piihlieatlon.  Wants 
•atija  with  opportnnity  to  buy 

js.  115  N.  4th  St.,  Stonghton, 


Situntioni  WnmUd — Art 

POLITICAL  OABTOONIST 
\Vith  both  tyndieate  and  independent 
paper  ex|ierienee  daeiree  Job  on  daily 
with  reaionably  liberal  poUey — neither 
extreme  left  nor  extreme  right.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Art  lehool  trained. 
Veteran;  38.  Box  3875,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 

ykCOMIO  ARTIST,  VETERAN 
Can  also  do  a  little  retonehing.  Wonid 
like  to  get  on  an  upstate  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jeraey  newspaper.  Samples 
on  request.  Ray  Ramos,  Morton,  Pa. 


SitmtMM  WamtoJ — Editorial 

ABLE  TO  LEARN  PAST— Prineelon 
graduate.  Class  ‘42.  single;  3  years 
Army  officer.  Desire  experience  soil  in¬ 
struction  on  small  daily  p.iper.  Ke- 
ftorforial  work  as  biisic.  O'-ialN  on 
request.  Box  3005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ABILITY  PLUS,  versntilify.  Past, 
sure  rewrite,  any  aa«ign..  featnren, 
desk.  10  yearn  liig  dailies,  press  aa- 
sneiallons.  33.  family.  Idled  iiy  waiver. 
Want  permaneney.  Prefer  West.  Top 
references.  Box  4161.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BTO  TOWN  BOY  wants  small  town 
job.  N.  Y.  nsvislaol  editor.  Production 
or  copy  spot  wi*h  Southern  Adv.g. 
Agency  or  newspaper.  Box  4119,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENT  shortly  going  to 
Europe  seeks  to  represent  Atneeiean 
newspapers,  perindienl*  nr  syndlratea. 
Bov  3(190.  Editor  A  Piibli-her. 

CARTOONIST — Widely  known  and 
pnw  evnoloyed.  wishes  change  to  nnn- 
Metroportan,  T.iberal  Newspaper.  Box 
4143.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

★  CUB  REPORTER  on  Eastern  pub- 
lleation  for  E»-AAE  bis»-ran  and 
interviewer.  rollege  reporting,  all 
arnond  bnainess  es-perience.  Box 
4163.  Fflifor  A  Pnbliaher. 

CUB  Newspaper,  magaxine.  or  tr-'de 
pubHeatInn.  23.  edited  College,  Artnv 
papers.  Copy  hoy  New  York  Daily 
Nows.  Pox  41.16.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  DAILY  “V.TOHT  EDITORIAL” 
Will  gain  readers  for  your  editorial 
page.  Inject  tw-inkle  to  page.  New“|>a- 
pers.  Syndicates  send  for  current  aani- 
p’es.  Box  4049.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BDVTORIAL — Osg  Cartoonist  anil  il¬ 
lustrator.  ex-Army  oflleer.  Previously 
worked  for  St.  Louis  Poat-Dispateh. 
also  P'l,  Cn-nnion  Sense  magaxine 
end  others.  Wilt  submit  samples  on 
request.  Salary  reasonable.  Hrnee 
Ore-ory,  505  Midland  Ave..  Rye,  New 
York. 

■A  ED^TOR^AL  apprentlee.  Veieran 
hunting  break  in  newt  game.  Edited 
College  and  Army  pnhileationa.  30: 
single;  work  an.ywhere.  Smalt  town 
paper  preferred.  Box  4024,  Editor  A 
Pnhlisber. 

EDITOR,  foreign  correspondent,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  twenty-lwo  years  national 
and  foreign  newspaiwr.  press  associa¬ 
tion  snd  msgsvine  experience,  perfect 
knowledge  f  spoken  and  written »  of 
Spanish.  Pnrtngnese,  Ereneh.  flsUsn. 
sysilable  soon.  Wonid  prefer  Wash¬ 
ington  or  post  abrosd.  Central  America. 
Curibheans.  Vnetbeen  Sonth  America. 
P'esse  write  Bo*  8945.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
llsber. 


MANAOEB..  Thoroughly  ED'^OR — 2.1  years  experience  Tele. 
Wide  arqnaintancn  graph,  makeup.  d"sk.  News  Editor 
■I  if  vert  i  sera  and  agenciea.  Vevropoliten.  am'l'er  Dailies.  Can 
••  w  to  work  rnnatrnrtively.  in  renBv  produce.  Box  4131,  Editor  A 
^lia  with  your  repreaentative-.,  Pnb'Isber. 


•nkllrter.  PXECUTnrB  EDttOR  of  Midwest 

- Monthly  with  pro-ed  erestlve  ahil'ty 

fya.  MMille-aged  man,  widnwer.  In  Litemry  and  PietoHal  arts  seeka 
copywriter,  advertising  better  sslsried  berth.  Bsekgrniind; 
»*il  advertising  salesman,  Metronolifan  dally  rennrter-photn*. 

"l™  •■all  papera.  Write  P.  O.  rapher.  Now  reaponalbl*  for  entire 

"e*  Orleans.  La.  prodnet'on.  varl»tr  magatine.  Box 

^ - —  4994.  Ed'tor  A  PnWlsber. 

ML  PUBUSHER  - 

jyw  ta  experieneed,  efllrient  PHIAWOtAL  EDITOR.  Cover  Indne- 
l2**,“AAgor  who  also  knows  try.  hnsineea.  finsnee,  agtdenlinre.  Se- 
|T|0il  laid.  Box  4015,  Editor  A  enrity  anatyet.  Box'  8884,  Editor  A 
Pabltsher. 

ITOI  (  PUtLISHER  for  Moreb  23.  194« 


SitaaiioM  WioN4  EJiforial 

CABANATUAM,  BILIBID  POW  scoop 
on  U.  8.  arrival,  example  top  newt 
writing.  Worked  way  throngb  Medill 
School  Journalism  pablie  relations 
writer-account  man  one  of  best  agen¬ 
ciea.  Pour  years  AAP  PRO,  news  of- 
fleer  for  four  star  General  in  Pscifle. 
Covered  Luion,  Okinawa.  Japan  air 
war  for  U.  S. -world  press.  Good  pro¬ 
fessional  newsman,  keen  news  sense. 
University-trained  specialty  Interna¬ 
tional  relations,  traveled  all  over 
Japan,  know  people,  problems;  been 
China,  Manila.  Hawaii.  Want  radio 
rmvs  editorship-special  events,  good 
paying  news  or  foreign  desk,  news 
mauasine,  or  writer  for  newt  com¬ 
mentator,  Consider  genuine  puhlie 
relations,  not  pnblirity  or  press  agen- 
try.  Want  Job  wUh  fntiiee.  aide 
create  for,  make  self  reputation.  Ago 
26.  Proven  lesderahip-exeeutive  abil¬ 
ity.  sineere,  deaire  make  dreams  in 
PW  Pscifle  come  true.  Box  4136, 
EdI'or  A  Publisher. 

MANAOINO  EDITORSHIP  on  West 
Coast  or  Riieky  Mountain  dolly  by 
rewaiiaperman  39.  Now  emtdoyed  on 
Manhattan  daily.  Terma — *10.000  a 
year:  flve-vear  contract.  Col'ege  edu¬ 
cation.  Former  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard.  Fourteen  years  Metropoli¬ 
tan  experience  In  all  phsaes  edi¬ 
torial  room.  Health  excellent.  Write 

Box  4117  Editor  A  P-iMIsher. _ 

FOUR  DATS  Weekly  offered  to  huay 
New  York  Editor  bv  CoH  ie..-„..to- 
who  ran  write.  Box  3*76.  Editor  A 

MUSIC  AND  THEATRE  critic,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Ex-Navy  Offleer.  On  any¬ 
where  on  trial  hasis.  Bo*  3909,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  P'lhtlxher. 

]Vf4V»vvx  OOMBaT  eorreapondent.  SsT 
married.  College  graduate.  expe-|eneed 
P' ws.  feature  and  sneed  gra|ib|c. 
Available  Snril  10th.  Box  4139.  Edi- 
toe  A  p., MI. her. 

NEED  A  SPORTS  EBIT-'R? 

Your  ai-arrh  m  over.  Yonilifiil.  ex- 
perleneed,  extremaly  eaoahle,  Oeoi 
references.  Ontv  papera  «-ith  nro- 
pre.-ive  Ppnrta  pepev  need  reply.  Box 
4096  Editor  A  Pnhil.her, 

★“ NEW^SMAN^opVread-  r  .  editor.  8 
reara  experience,  aeeka  Chicago  trade 
paper,  honae  n»gan.  p”b1lelty.  newspa¬ 
per  spot.  College  ersdii<i*e  married. 
31  eapabte.  Box  4160,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

t^b^r. _ 

NEWSMAN — Experienced  newel, epee, 
wire  servieea  rewrIter*  Berlin  ediinr; 
pbo-ogrepher;  eipp'ored  Det-n't  daily; 
reeks  combine  pbotn  reporting  me. 
dinm-Iarge  ei*T.  Yenng.  >narr|ed.  Col- 
I'g".  ear.  Box  4011.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

|i-bec. _ 

newsman.  e*T)erlene*d.  Six  yeara 
In  A  P.  reporting,  re-write,  telegraph 
and  make.np  editor,  general  and  fea- 
tnre  newa,  32  years  o'd;  Pniverslty 
erednste.  Box  3903.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

11. ben 

P  a  TiTO~Vrwq~ R-n-'TOR^'d^tres  nen. 
eressiyn  ata''nn;  Vetemn ;  experienced 
ne-n-nrk.  stendard.  sbe.f.waye  and 
brond»“s*lng;  mexrled ;  family; 
Cetteen  neadna’e.  Anxious  tn  eettle 
te  f.j.ndix  en-n-nnnity.  Box  4093, 

Ndi.ne  *.  p„m:,Ven. 

REBOETER.  Four  a  half  years*  ex¬ 
perience  as  Woman*,  pave  ed'tnr,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  straight  news  re¬ 
porter.  Three  years'  pnMiritx  and 
promoilnn  work.  Recen*1x  released 
fr"m  W'xea.  Cnl'eee  graduate.  Box 

4111  Bd'to.  A  Pnb'Isber. _ 

★  PEPORT'*'R  28.  Veteran,  *  rears 
ne"-snaper.  Pnhlle  relstinns,  Fea'nr“ 
writing  experience;  single.  Box  4188 

Editor  ^  p..Mt.hnn, _ 

tA  RN'PORTE'R.  Veternn.  rewrite;  Mei- 
rennllten  dnHv  experience.  Box  4148, 
Editor  A  Pu'disher. 

REWRITE  repo-fer,  48.  native 
Manhattan;  War  Veteran;  single, 
sober,  healthy;  20  yeara  Metrnpolltan 
dspies  A  rural.  AH  beats.  S-ra|ght 
nen-a.  hnman  interest,  bnmor;  3  tsn- 
gnaees.  Tr'Veled,  Prefer  onis'de 
work  to  desk.  Resdy  short  notieo 
for  Rsstem  sres.  Ressonshle  offer 
considered.  Box  4115.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

Hrher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Experienced  newxnian  wants  sports 
only,  sfternonn  dslly  spot  dealring  ag- 
greaslye  toeel  handling.  Box  4008, 
editor  A  Publisher. 


SihutioM  Wut«4— Editogid 

NOW  LEA  VIM*  ARICT 
Ofleer,  27,  returning  to  editing — par 
per,  magatine,  or  radio.  Finest  ediiea- 
tional  backgronod.  ihurotigb  newspa¬ 
per  training  and  esperienee:  ed.  conn- 
try  weekliee,  iitetru|Mtlhan  publicity 
writing,  radio  aews  ecripia.  rd.  big 
houte  organ,  telegraph  ed.  good 
medinm-eised  daily.  Know  type,  pit. 
layiiuti,  front  page  make-up.  Preciaa, 
enlbnsiaatle  writer.  $75.  Box  8998, 
Editor  A  PnMteher. 

-A  PRACTICAL  NEWSPAPERMAN, 
21  years’  experienee  on  medium-siied 
snd  Metropolitan  dailies  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  editor  or  managing  editor  on 
puper  of  10.000-90.000  circnlation. 
No  theorist  but  hard  worker.  World 
War  11  Veteran.  Presently  emploved. 
References.  Married.  Box  4141, 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

TALENTED,  persnnsblr  young  woman 
newspaper  reieirter  with  2  yeara*  ex¬ 
perienee  in  news,  fesliires.  legislation; 
Oninmhia  I'niyerslty  Master’s  degree; 
exeellent  references.  Box  3918,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. 

TETEORAFH  EDITOR,  experienced, 
for  rim  or  slot  job.  Midwest  |,referr"d. 
New-man.  2219  Dnpont  Sonth.  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Minn. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
Experieneed  newspaperman 
retnrning  from  Service, 
desires  to  serve  an  additional 
Midwestern  oe  Western  eli,'iit. 

Box  4091.  Editor  A  Publisher 

WASHINGTON  BDSINESS  pa|ier  enr- 
respondent  available  Esst.  deoendabis 
service,  wire  or  mail.  Over  25  years 
experience.  Box  4053,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

YOUNO  WOMAN  wants  retmrting  Job. 
Previons  experienee;  year  and  half 
"diting  and  prodnellon  on  Arehitec- 
tiirsl  maxsime.  Some  freelance  fea- 
tnre  writing  N.  Y.  newspaper,  RsdcHffa 
honors  grsdnate.  Box  4130,  Editor  A 
Pn  hlisher. 

YOUNO  Stsfehonse  reporter  seeking 
better  opportnnity,  preferably  samo 
field.  Box  4095  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Merhaaical 

COMPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN 
Highly-skilled,  energetic,  ihornnghly 
experieneed.  resnlts-m’nded  rraftaman 
snd  exeeiitlye;  will  organise,  sytlem- 
stiie.  operate  plant  smoothly,  econom- 
ieally,  hsrmonionsly :  give  nneiinslled 
typographic  serviee.  Employed,  seek¬ 
ing  change  for  best  reasons.  Union, 
family,  references,  go  anywhere.  $5  200 
minimum.  ron6dentie!.  Box  3889, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN 
40  years  old.  alert  snd  progressive, 
prnven  knowledge  Untm*  laws,  eon- 
traeta,  personnel.  References  for  past 
25  years  gladly  fnrnisbed.  Box  3888, 
Editor  A  Pahllsher. 

FOREMAN  wishes  pnaliinn  with  mod¬ 
ern  afternoon  sonthem  doily  (nrefer- 
shlv  Florida  or  near  States'.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  eomp«sl-g  rnora. 
Ability  by  lettsr.  Box  4067,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Situdou  Waated — PhotofraRliag 

W  YOUNO.  SlngU.  Veteraa.  I.fke 
News  photography  Job.  On  anywhere. 
Best  references.  AvailsMe  immedi¬ 
ately.  George  While,  90S  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Portsmouth.  Va. 


Sitaalioat  Waated — PnUie  Ralatiaai 

WANT  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  apot 
with  living  wage  and  good  fntnre; 
38;  12  years  general,  flnsneial.  legta- 
lative  newa  writing.  Kxtenaive  feainra 
writing.  City  editor  paper  19.000 
eirrnlation.  Three  years  Navy  Pnblie 
Relations  oflirgr.  Exeellent  rrfereaces. 
Box  4089,  Editor  A  PohlUker. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  eJHaLor  jf^reAA  Comment 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


rr  IS  difficult  to  remember  when 

a  feature  in  our  columns  cre¬ 
ated  as  much  comment  among 
readers  as  did  the  cost  and  rev¬ 
enue  analysis  of  a  50,000-circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  whi(^  appeared 
Feb.  23. 

Publishers  called  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  to  compliment 
E  &  P  on  the  accuracy  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  which  we  termed  “typical” 
for  that  sized  newspaper. 

Numerous  other  publishers 
have  been  in  constant  corre¬ 
spondence  with  us  asking  for 
more  details  on  this  or  that  de¬ 
partment. 

One  or  two  wanted  the  name 
of  the  paper  concerned.  They 
didn't  get  it. 

A  few  criticized  us  for  publish¬ 
ing  information  of  value  to  labor 
unions  for  use  in  their  wage  de¬ 
mands.  We  can’t  go  along  with 
such  a  “head-in-the-sand”  policy. 

In  general,  we  conclude  from 
the  response  to  the  article  that 
comparisons  of  costs  and  rev¬ 
enues  are  of  vital  interest  to  pub¬ 
lishers  everywhere.  Such  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  usually  published 
for  compftrison.  E&P  was  the 
first,  we  believe.  And  we  hope  to 
have  further  stories  in  the  future 
regarding  newspapers  in  other 
circulation  brackets. 


E  &  P's  “baby"  had  68%  from 
advertising  and  31.8%  from  cir¬ 
culation.  The  Harvard  study’s 
median  for  73  papers,  ranging 
from  less  than  10,000  to  more 
than  100,000  circulation,  was 
67.8%  from  advertising  and 
31.5%  from  circulation. 

In  percentage  of  total 
revenue,  the  eight  50,000-100,- 
000  circulation  papers  in  the 
Harvard  study  received  39.3% 
from  local  advertising,  12.5% 
from  national  and  8.8%  from 
classified.  The  figures  published 
in  E&P  were  41.7%  for  local, 
13.6%  for  national  and  12.7% 
for  classified.  The  slight  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  figures  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Harvard  study  did  not  include 
“other”  advertising  consisting  of 
legal,  and  “readers.”  The  E&P 
study  did. 

As  for  expenses,  the  E&P  fig¬ 
ures  were  closer  in  some  respects 
to  the  median  of  65  papers  in 
the  Harvard  study  than  they 
were  to  the  8  papers  in  the 
50,000-100,000  circulation  class. 
They  compare  as  follows: 


THIS  WEEK  there  become  avail¬ 
able  to  all  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  in  all  ranges  of  circulation, 
figures  comparable  to  those  we 
published  recently. 

Under  a  generous  gift  from 
Robert  Choate,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  has 
made  an  exhaustive  research 
study  of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  report  on  this  study  com¬ 
prises  a  486-page  book  and  is  re¬ 
viewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
A  byproduct  of  the  study  is  an¬ 
other  book,  “Revenues  and  Ex¬ 
penses  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
in  1941,”  by  the  same  authors 
and  printed  at  the  Andover 
Press. 

Figures  are  given  on  seven 
different  circulation  groups  rang¬ 
ing  from  8  to  17  papers  in  each 
class.  We  recommend  this  to  all 
publishers  interested  in  cost  and 
revenue  comparisons.  IMverging 
for  a  moment,  we  also  recom¬ 
mend  as  “must”  reading  for  all 
connected  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  the  thorough  study 
“National  Advertising  in  News¬ 
papers.” 

«  *  t 

OF  INTEREST  to  us  particularly 
in  the  pamphlet  on  revenue 
and  expenses  is  the  close  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  figures  there¬ 
in  to  those  E&P  printed  for  its 
“typical”  50,000 -  circulation 
newspaper. 

Median  operating  revenue  for 
8  newspapers  in  the  50,000-100,- 
000  circulation  class,  according  to 
the  Harvard  study,  was  $1,321,- 
000.  E  &  P’s  guinea  pig  had  net 
operating  revenue  of  $1,250,000. 

The  same  8  papers  received 
63.7%  of  revenue  from  advertis¬ 
ing  and  36.2%  from  circulation. 


B&P 

Median 
6S  paters 

Median 
8  papers 

% 

% 

% 

Edit . 

17.9 

16.4 

17.0 

.\iiv . 

9.95 

8.5 

6.9 

Mech . 

23.6 

21.7 

17.1 

Paper  &  Ink. 

17.0 

13.3 

18.5 

Circ . 

10.6 

10.0 

13.6 

The  mechanical  costs  above  in¬ 
clude  composing  room,  press¬ 
room  and  stereotyping. 

The  E&P  paper  was  high, 
compared  to  the  Harvard  papers, 
in  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
advertising — 51  %  compared  to 
a  38.2%  average  for  seven  pa¬ 
pers  in  that  class.  Median  for  73 
papers  in  all  groups  was  36.9% 
of  space  devoted  to  advertising. 

However,  in  average  number 
of  pages  there  is  close  compari¬ 
son — ^23.4  pages  per  day  for 
E  &  P’s  paper  compared  to  24.4 
pages  for  7  Harvard  papers. 

In  dollar  volume  and  cost  of 
securing  local,  national  and 
classifi^  advertising  there  is 
striking  similarity.  E  &  P’s  paper 
carried  $521,000  local,  $171,000 
national  and  $158,000  classified 
secured  at  cost  percentages  of 
7.56,  16.53  and  15.26,  respective¬ 
ly.  In  the  Harvard  survey,  six 
papers  carried  an  average  of 
$551,000  of  local,  $181,000  na¬ 
tional,  and  $103,000  classified. 
This  was  secured  at  an  average 
cost  of  8.9%,  14.4%  and  10.6%, 
respectively. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  publishers 
will  welcome  this  study.  If  they 
haven’t  already  received  a  copy 
they  ought  to  spend  $5,  not  only 
for  these  cost  and  revenue  fig¬ 
ures  but  for  the  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  newspaper  advertising. 


UN  Network  Set  Up 

’The  International  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Division  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  established  an  ex¬ 
clusive  shortwave  network  for 
the  coverage  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Security  Council  in  New 
York  City. 


FOLLOWING  are  excerpts  from 
the  labor  press  consisting  of 
approximately  200  papers  of  na¬ 
tional  circulation,  500  regional 
papers  and  hundreds  of  “shop 
papers.”  E&P  presents  them  in 
the  belief  editors  of  “newspapers 
of  general  circulation”  will  be 
interested  in  what  is  being  said 
about  them. 


“.  .  .  WHEN  one  reads  the  papers 

today,  it  looks  like  the  unions 
are  trying  to  destroy  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  democracy.  The 
headlines  scream  that  the  UAW 
is  driving  the  country  toward  in¬ 
flation,  the  unions  are  attempting 
to  ruin  the  nation.  Like  hired 
goons  of  the  big  corporations  the 
papers  are  trying  every  foul 
trick  to  weaken  the  trade  union 
movement,  to  set  workingmen 
and  servicemen  against  each 
other.  .  .  . 

“Chief  source  of  newspaper  in¬ 
come  is  advertising  .  .  .  and  most 
advertising  is  bought  by  big  de¬ 
partment  stores,  big  utilities, 
and  other  large  firms.  These  or¬ 
ganizations,  anti  -  labor,  anti-se- 
mitic,  and  reactionary  .  .  .  insist 
that  newspapers  receiving  their 
business  reflect  their  opinions. 
News  harmful  to  these  sacred 
cows  is  killed  or  camou¬ 
flaged.  .  .  .” — A  mmunition. 
United  Automobile  Workers,  De¬ 
troit. 


U.  S.  Senate  a  MB  tj 
signed  to  prohibit 
from  suppressing,  os^l 
falsifying  newstoathS 

tance  to  the  public  andZI 
they  base  their  nnitHiJJ 
cial  beliefs  and  conch33 
bill  is  sponsored  bythsM 
Problems  Club  of  Saa  iS 
has  received  the  endonS 
many  labor  unions  ufl 

civic-minded  organizalH 
gressman  Izaac  and  ol 
gressive  members  q|^| 
have  given  it  their  appiS 
San  Diego  Labor  LeodiM 
Circ.  10,000. 


“OUR  daily  newspspa 
be  the  medium  thn 
important  news  of  t 
given  the  reading  pui 
is  one  big  trouble  i 
however,  and  that  is  I 
intent  of  their  ownei 
agement  to  belittle  tl 
accruing  to  the  worki 
membership  in  labor 
“Strikes,  strikes,  sh 
burden  of  their  th 
How  much  of  the  wi| 
granted  labor  arouM 
of  peaceful  negotiatlo 
ways  into  the  daily 
notice  attracting  heat 
— Toledo  Union  Lead 


“THE  ANTI-LABOR  press  has 
exploited  every  incident  of 
questionable  behaviour  by  per¬ 
sons  in  the  labor  movement  in 
order  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  whole  labor  movement 
is  corrupt  and  that  every  trade 
union  is  a  racket.  Their  bias 
against  unions  is  so  strong  that 
they  invariably  exaggerate  the 
charges  and  frequently  print 
sheer  inventions  designed  to 
slander  labor.  ’Therefore,  even 
when  they  do  report  an  actual 
fact  of  corruption  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  believed  by  trade- 
unionists  who,  as  members,  are 
the  only  persons  in  a  position  to 
correct  the  conditions  reported. 
. .  .’’—Union  Voice  (CIO),  United 
Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Dept. 
Store  Employes,  N.  Y.  C.,  Cir. 
6,000. 


“OWNERS  of  newspapers  sup¬ 
press,  censor,  or  falsify  the 
news  in  the  name  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press.  They  inter¬ 
pret  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  to 
mean  that  they  can  tell  the  truth 
or  lie,  that  they  can  publish  or 
suppress  the  news.  Senator 
Downey  will  introduce  into  the 


“WITH  every  copy  oi 
Woodworker,  we  ia^^| 
colored  ‘comic’  entitlel!B| 
Are  No  Master  Races.^  Bn 
dream  of  a  sensation-magisl 
cartoonist,  this  ‘comk’  li  i  pi 
torial  presentation  of  tht  scit 
tific  findings  of  leading  astL’ 
pologists,  Professor  Ruth  Ba 
diet  and  Dr.  Gene  Weltflsh 
Columbia  University,  based  ( 
their  pamphlet,  Tlie  Rato 
Mankind.  .  .  , 

“What  a  contrast  there  is  b 
tween  ‘comics’  like  this  and  t! 
cheap  dime  novel  themes  oi  ti 
comics  carried  in  our  great  dai 
papers  and  in  their  Sunday  so 
plements.  Some  of  those  ^ 
indeed,  instead  of  pubMi: 
materials  that  will  help  peop 
to  understand  and  not  fear  eid 
other,  aid  and  abet  the  propd 
of  the  hate  mongers.  If  the  M 
ever  comes  when  the  daily  pns 
with  its  vast  circulation  beo 
to  use  the  devices  of  mass  puj 
licity  to  bring  to  its  reidq 
fundamental  facta  such  u  el 
ploding  the  racial  superior, 
myth,  there  will  be  ^ 
peace  on  earth  and  good  e 
toward  men.  .  .  Inte^' 
Woodworker  (CIO),  Po™ 
Ore.,  Circ.  16.500. 


THE  "TOWN  CRIER"  IDEA, 


That  people  are  deeply  interested  in 
learning  all  the  “answers”  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  popular  response  to  such 
radio  programs  as  “Town  Hall  To¬ 
night”  and  the  affirmatiTe-negative 
forums. 

Most  questions  are  subjects  of  hot 
debate,  and  The  Haskin  Information 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  serves 
newspaper  readers  as  a  “forum.” 


The  Atrrorm  Bemcon-News  fE-74,430— 
S-24MS)  hms  renamed  its  contrwet 
for  Ths  HmsUn  Ssrvieo. 


IDITOK  ft  PUBLISHER  for  »• ' 
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There’s  plenty  here  you  can’t  see 


Toir  trai.n  kidk  ol  llu*  fullin'  iiiav  a  inun-  div 
(^tful  ox|M‘rii‘iife  hocauso  of  soiiR'lliiiig  you  can’t 
I  St  in  this  ])ifturc. 

I  The  thing  you  cairi  see  is  the  eiistoinarv  gap 
ItUu'cii  the  eiiils  of  the  rails.  \ou  can’t  st'c  it  hi'causc 
h  isn’t  there.  For  the*  rails,  insti'ad  of  being  Ixdted 
together,  are  wi'Ided  togi'ther  into  lengths  of  solid 
Dietal  sometimes  a  mile  long. 

Tliis  is  doiK*  hy  pressure-welding  .  .  .  hy  forcing 
the  rails  togellx'r  at  their  ends  in  the  heat  of  o\y- 
wtylene  flames  until  they  become  a  single,  eon- 
twious  pieet‘,  uniform  in  apjxmranee,  structure, 

’■d  strength. 

fressure-welded  track  is  being  used  increasingly 
[^railroads  bccaus4^  it  cuts  maintenance  costs  and 


of  overland  pipe  lines  .  .  .  some  for  the  fabrication  of 
machinery  parts  .  .  .  some  for  making  oil-well  tools 
.  .  .  and  some  are  using  pressure-welding  to  make 
airplane  and  aulomohile  parts. 

I’ressure-wi'lding  is  a  n*s<*arch  development  of 
’Pile  Linde  Air  Products  Company  and  The  Ox  weld 
Railroad  Service  Company,  Lnits  of  UCC. 

If  you  are  a  hit  ht-hnimlly  mimUnl  or  just  uxmt  to 
know  more  oImhU  this  suhjed.  write  for  Inmklet  /..3 
on  Oxy- Acetylene  Pressure-ll  elding. 

T 

LMON  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORIMtRATION 
.‘10  Eusl  t2nil  Street,  New  York  IT,  N.  Y. 

- - - [TH3 - - 


ides  a  sm<x>lher,  quieter  ride  for  passengers, 
ssure-welding  also  is  used  by  many  other  indus- 
Soine  use  pressure-welding  for  the  construction 


PnHlucts  of  Dirisions  ami  Units  include  - 
AI.I.OYS  AM>  METALS  •  CHEMICALS  •  IM.VSTICS 
ELECTRODES,  CARBONS,  AND  B\TTER1ES 
INDUSTRIAL  (i  VSES  AND  C  VRUIDE 


^lie  \loice  the  jf^eopie  in  ^lAJasltin  gton 

The  Washington  Daily  News 
Defeated  Draft  Board 
Secrecy  and  Autocracy 

Here’s  how  The  News  brought 
about  amendment  to  draft  laws:  . 

will  rem«*iiil)«*r  how,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  a 
married  man  would  he  drafted  while  his  neighbor  three 
blocks  away  continued  his  peacetime  pursuits  because  the 
latter's  draft  board  wanted  to  spare  married  men  and  the 
former's  didn't.  You  will  also  remember  that  it  was  no* 
body's  business  but  a  man  and  his  draft  hoard's  as  to  how 
he  was  classified.  You  will  remember  that  results  of  all 
appeals'  actions  and  circumstances  surrounding  them  were 


All  of  this  was  ended  eventually  and  <lraft  regulations 
and  laws  amended  under  ('.ongressional  pressure.  The 
reasons  for  the  healthier  conditions  which  you  (d)served 
in  your  home  town  were  found  in  The  Washington  Daily 
News'  campaign  uncovering  favoritism  that  reigned  under 
the  secrecy  policy.  The  News  laid  case  histories  on  the 
line;  published  cases  of  <lraft  dodging  by  (Government 
officials;  cited  cases  where  relatives  and  friends  of  htiard 
members  got  special  privileges.  The  Ntnvs  campaigned 
for  reform  at  a  time  when  no  other  puhlicatitm  in  America 
was  urging  investigation.  (Congress  heard  the  voice  of  the 
people  through  The  News,  amended  the  draft  law  and 
draft  classification  lists  were  posted  in  draft  hoard  offices, 
available  to  public  inspection. 


*  The  Washington 
Daily  News 
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